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Iv has been well observed, that the Revolution of France 
is one of the great eras of social order. The period of its 
accomplishment constitutes one of the grandest epochs in 
the history of man. Never before appe ared, on the great 
political theatre, such actors, such virtue, such vice. Never 
were there such comminglement and chaos of all that was 
great and mean. Never before had Europe seen such ar- 
mies in the field, nor such Generals to lead them to battle. 
Never, perhaps, did national convulsion ever before exert 
such deep and wide-spread influence over the nations of the 
earth, Whole empire s swung from their moorings. The 
world for a season was madly intoxicated with liberty. The 
history of this great event is one of the most mournfully in- 
teresting and deeply instructive lessons, that can be gathered 
from the records of the past. This great event has, of 
course, called forth many historians, but we must be permit- 
ted candidly to say, that we do not know of a single English 
historian, except Carlyle, who has done justice to it. Sir 
Walter Scott and Alison | have both failed to come up to the 
requisitions of the subject. Alison, after ably stating a long 
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list of grievances, which led to the revolution, most incon- 
sequentially concludes that it was wholly unjustifiable, and 
was the work of the mere spirit of innovation. Able and 
accurate generally in lis details, he has most signally failed 
in the linking together of cause and effect. He is for ever 
telling how this little event, or that little accident, would have 
stopped the revolution, and he is far, very far, from pene- 
trating the true motives of the principal actors in that great 
drama. Whatever may be the facts, he never fails to make 
the revolution, from beginning to end, one great unmixed 
crime. Unquestionably, as far as we have been enabled to 
judge from our own reading, Mignet and Thiers are greatly 
superior to all others who have ever attempted a regular 
history of the French revolution. Mignet has given the 
most condensed, most philosophical and beautiful narrative 
of the progress of events; whilst Thiers, belonging to the 
same school and entertaining similar views, has given us one 
of the most copious and expanded which has yet been pub- 
lished, and without making any effort at philosophizing, he 
enables us, perhaps, to gather the philosophy of the revolu- 
tion more accurately from his work, than any other historian, 
He has narrated every thing in its proper place, and at the 
proper time. He has every where given us the close con- 
nection between the military and civil affairs, and shown 
how they influenced each other. Mr. Alison, after the 
fashion of the English school, has a great passion for group- 
ing similar subjects together, and treating of them apart in 
separate chapters. One chapter treats of civil matters, ano- 
ther of military, a third philosophizes on them, etc. This 
plan answers well in most historical compositions, but will 
not do on the subject of the French revolution. Here, events 
of every variety are so interlocked and intertwisted with 
each other, that it is impossible to get a clear idea of causa- 
tion, without presenting the whole fableaux at once to the 
eye. It will not do to give fifty pages on the 20th June, the 
10th August, and the September massacres, and then fifty 
more on military affairs; but it is necessary to blend the 
two series together, for they, in point of fact, reciprocally 
produced each other, and cannot be appreciated unless ex- 
hibited in the closest connection. Carlyle’s work, in spite 
of his miserably affected style, is perhaps the ablest view of 
the French revolution which has ever been published in 
England. It must be regarded as entirely of the dramatic 
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order. He reproduces the very scenes of the revolution, 
and makes us feel with the spirit and motives of the actors. 
His work is exceedingly profound, and requires a thorough 
knowledge of the facts ‘and incidents of revolutionary histo- 
ry, to be ‘able to appreciate it. We have been led to bestow 
much reflection on this portion of French history, and have 
no hesitation in saying, that we know of no work of the 
kind which bears a closer scrutiny than Carlyle’s. But with- 
out extending this critique farther, we propose to give in 
the following pages a brief compendious view of the French 
revolution. We doit the more willingly, because, however 
inadequate we may be to the task, we cannot but hope that 
the richness and variety of the subject will in some measure 
compensate for our defects; and we do not know of a sin- 
gle compendium which has ever appeared in this country or 
England, that has exhibited a just philosophical view of the 
whole series of events. ‘The fact is, until very recently, in- 
telligent men both in England and in this country, have had 
most crude and indefinite notions about the French revolu- 
tion. Its horrors have, of course, produced a deep impres- 
sion on their minds, and not studying the whole series of 
causation with accurate attention, ‘they have gotten into the 
habit of indulging in a sort of wholesale judgment, entirely 
unwarranted by the facts. Who, for example, that had ever 
read any tolerably fair history of the French revolution, 
could believe it possible that a writer of the ability, learning 
and research into national character of Chenevix, could pos- 
sibly have drawn the following picture of the National Con- 
vention: “If something worse than the worst man that ever 
existed were conceived, and that being multiplied by the num- 
ber of conventionalists, and all their bad propensities increas- 
ed by the mad audacity which association gives to vice, it 
would present but a feeble picture of this body.” (V. 1,238.) 
I—HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION TO THE MEETING OF THE 
STATES-GENERAL. 

1. In tracing the progress of the French revolution, 
we are first struck with the difference that exists between the 
career of the government of I:ngland, and that of France. 
European civilization has never fallen, like that of Asia, under 
the reign of an exclusive principle. The different elements of 
government have combined with and modified each other,— 
they have been obliged to come to a compromise and subsist 
together, without a perfect annihilation of any one. England 
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has hitherto been, in this respect, to Europe, what Europe is 
to the rest of the world. There, the civil and religious or- 
ders, monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, local and central 
institutions, have all grown up and thriven together. No 
ancient element has ever entirely perished,—no new element 
has ever entirely gained the ascendancy. On the Continent, 
and in France particularly, the march of civilization has been 
less complex, and the different elements have not developed 
themselves so much abreast, as successively. No one, it is 
true, has ever been entirely annihilated, but then, every ele- 
ment, every system, has had its turn. During the preva- 
lence of Feudalism, for example, how much greater was the 
power of the feudal lords in France than England, and how 
contemptible was the power of the French kings and French 
democracy, in comparison with those of England after- 
wards. When the democracies of the cities came into play, 
they for a season displayed a preponderating force on the 
Continent, which they never acquired in England. Many 
of the cities on the Continent attained the stations of inde- 
pendent powers. No city in England ever became inde- 
pendent. Again—whilst we have seen monarchy in France, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, gradually in- 
crease in force till all the other elements seemed almost to 
have vanished, in England, although there was a simultane- 
ous monarchical development, yet even in the proudest days 
of the ‘Tudors, the democratic element was alive and on the 
advance. The aristocratic was on the decline, in an enfee- 
bled condition, but it always maintained its station, and was 
never entirely driven from the field. Lastly, in England 
we have seen, during the struggles for liberty under the 
Stuarts, that the ancient constitution, the ancient customs 
and laws, were never lost sight of. No one of the elements 
of power was decreed, except for a short time, to be entirely 
unlawful; and in the settlement of the government on its 
permanent basis in 1688, all the great forces, religion, mon- 
archy, aristocracy and de moc racy, negotiated and compre- 
mised their pretensions and interests; and thus was formed 
the present British constitution, a complex but harmonious 
whole, in which all the elements of power meet and blend 
and subsist in full and fair proportions to each other. Very 
peer has been the correspondent revolution in France. 


Monarchical power in France culminated during the 
pe of Louis XIV.—We have seen, during the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries, the gradual rise of monarchical 
power, until it became the all-absorbing element,—we have 
seen that there was no check in the legislative department, 
because the States General of France never became a regu- 
lar power in the government, as Parliament did in England. 
These meetings are extremely rare; as Guizot says, they 
are but accidents in French history. Hence, as the power 
slipped from the aristocracy and the cities, it centered in the 
monarchy; and the reign of Louis XIV. is, by common con- 
sent, fixed as the period when this monarchic power attain- 
ed its greatest development. In the first place, never did 
man tread in the shoes of royalty with such surpassing ef- 
fect as Louis; never did king better understand what king 
James “alled king-craft. He was, indeed, the first of kingly 
actors, and had consummate skill in all the stage tricks of 
royalty. He came into actual possession of power at a very 
favorable juncture. France had become thoroughly disgust- 
ed with the miserable factions and civil wars which had 
distracted the kingdom during the minority of Louis,—she 
was nauseated with the sordid foreign priest who had so 
long ruled the queen-regent, and never did one man die so 
opportunely for another, as Mazarine for Louis. He came 
into possession of his power, at the moment when the nation 
ardently longed for an energetic monarch, who would si- 
lence all court intrigue and court factions. He found him- 
self at the head of the most warlike nobility in Europe, with 
a set of most accomplished Generals at the head of the finest 
troops in the world, which ke might increase at pleasure. 
He had, besides, the greatest engineers, the greatest states- 
men, and the greatest negotiators in Europe, with the largest, 
richest, most central and compact kingdom. 

3. Reign of Louis XIV.—With such a monarch and such 
materials, it required but little wisdom to foresee that the 
peace of Europe must be interrupted for a long period. 
The brilliant wars of the first portion of Louis’ reign, are 
but too well known. France was intoxicated with military 
glory. The king was regarded as the representative of the 
concentrated honor and glory of the nation. Every true 
Frenchman submitted, without murmur, to the absolutism of 
the grande monarque,—it was necessary to make France 
victorious. There was more of generosity and patriotism 
than of meanness and servility, in this sentiment of loyalty. 
While the wars of Louis continued so brilliant and success- 
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ful, every Frenchman bore his burthens without a murmur; 
he felt like an individual in a crowded theatre, who regards 
not the heat and pressure, while his mind is absorbed by the 
splendor of the representation. Every one felt compensated 
by his share in the national glory, and was proud of the 
pomp and magnificence of the monarch, because he repre- 
sented the nation. In the intoxication of the national vanity, 
the people every where exclaimed, “Earth hath no nation 
like the French, no nation a city tike Paris,nor a king like 
Louis.” (8. 1,23) At such a period as this, we might well 
expect a complete Anglophobia in France. Accordingly, we 
find the checks and balances of the British constitution, the 
perfect horror of Frenchmen,—they were looked on as im- 
peding national glory. ‘The French proverb ran—- 

“Le roi d’Angleterre 

Est le roi d’enfer.” 

“The king of England is the king of hell.” 

But the ambition of Louis XIV. and the success of his 
arms, at last roused all Europe to a sense of their common 
danger. From the moment that William III. drew the Bri- 
tish government into the Anti-Gallican alliance, the career 
of Louis was checked. His last wars were every where 
disastrous, and had it not been for a sudden cabinet revolu- 
tion at St. James, caused by feminine caprice, Marlborough 
and Eugene would, perhaps, have marched to Paris in the 
ensuing campaign. 

4. lis effects —From this reign dates the decline of mon- 
archy in France. The complete power of Louis over all 
the resources of the kingdom, and his inordinate ambition, 
led him into the most ruinously extravagant wars, and to the 
most profuse and lavish expenditures at home, until France 
was completely exhausted during his long reign. It is true 
she preserved her loyalty to the end; but a deep gloom fell 
upon the whole kingdom in his latter days, which portended 
evil and difficulty to his successors. 

5. Reign of Louis XV.—The very absolutism of monarchy 
under Louis X1V., was obviously calculated to hasten its ruin. 
The central power having nearly absorbed every other, was 
left without institutions to support itself. Wherever des- 
potic power has become permanent, it rests on institutions, 
sometimes on the division of society into castes, sometimes 
on a system of religious institutions. Nothing of this kind 
existed in France. All institutions were rendered power- 
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less by the centralization of the monarchy. There was no 
breakwater left to moderate the action of the monarchy on 
the people, or the reaction of the people on the monarchy. 
This absolute power in the hands of the monarch, can never 
fail to produce the most disgusting corruption, sooner or la- 
ter. Accordingly, in the reign of Louis XV., we find France, 
for nearly two generations, ruled by men who had all the 
vices, without any of the virtues of Louis XIV. They had 
not even his stage tricks,—they did not give themselves the 
trouble to humbug the people,—they exhibited their tyranny 
and corruption in all its naked, disgusting deformity, with- 
out any of that strange enchantment which the grande mon- 
arque had thrown around them. We may with truth bor- 
row the strong expression of Carlyle, and pronounce the 
government, during nearly the whole reign of Louis XV., 
a miserable strumpetocracy. Since the period of the Roman 
Emperors, profligacy had never been conducted in so 
open and undisguised a manner. Louis XV. asserted that 
he could prove by facts not to be doubted, that from his 
earliest youth, there had been no young female in France, 
possessed of extraordinary personal charms, that had not 
either directly or indirectly been offered to him; and that 
he had met with only one perfectly virtuous female in his 
whole reign. Her name was Noe. He used every effort 
to seduce her for four years, but all in vain, amid such uni- 
versal corruption. When we seek for the characters who 
governed the nation, we are obliged to search the ante- 
chambers of the Duke de Choiseul, or the boudoirs of Ma- 
dame Pompadour or Du Barri.* Besides this profligacy in 

* Frederick the Great divided the reign of Louis XV. into three parts. 
The first was that of Madame de Chateauroux, the second that of Madame 
de Pompadour, and the third that of Madame Du Barri,—which he desig- 
nated Petticoat No.1, Petticoat No.2, and Petticoat No.3. Madame Du 
Barri tells us, that the king was once made very angry in meeting with a 
letter of a refugee Frenchman from the court of Berlin, stating that his 
Prussian Majesty, correcting a wrong date of one of his Ministers, cried 
out, ‘‘My dear sir, the thing was done not under the reign of Petticoat No. 
1, but at the beginning of that of Petticoat No.2.” (Mem. 1,326.) Before 
concluding this note, it is proper to observe, that in an absolute monarchy 
like that of France antecedent to the revolution, the mistresses of the king 
often, in some measure, supplied the place of a deliberative body, and be- 
came often the means of eflecting changes in th The king 
being the fount of all power, if he falls into the hands of one party, the re- 
source of the other party often is to rally around the mistress, and by her 
influence to operate on the king. Thus, after the death of Madame Pompa- 
dour, the Due de Choiseul and his party, who wielded the power of the 
throne, were of course extremely anxious to perpetuate their power. Hence 
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the court, there was ruinous extravagance in the finances,* 
schism in the church, faction in the parliaments, and abroad, 
the French were beaten and humbled every where by land 
and sea, on the Elbe and on the Rhine, in Asia and America, 
Well might we imagine it impossible for French loyalty to 
survive a period like this,—it was an apt prelude to the re. 
volution which brought his successor to the block. 

6. Louis XVI.—Necker says this monarch possessed qual. 
ities suitable for a balanced government like that of Eng. 
land, which would have relieved him from burdensome res- 
ponsibility, and supported him in his well-directed wishes, 
In his actual situation he displayed patriotic intentions, 
which encouraged innovation, accompanied by a feebleness 
of will, which kept him in a state of constant vacillation 
amid the conflicting impulses that acted on him. It was 
this feebleness of will, and infirmity of purpose, that finally 
destroyed the confidence of the people in the rectitude of his 
intentions. His conduct often wore the appearance of trea- 
chery, when in fact it was nothing but irresolution of pur- 
pose. His character was well calculated to develope a 
revolutionary crisis, not to prepare one ; it was favorable to 


their great solicitude to give the king a mistress from among themselves. 
The Duchess ce Grammont, the Duke’s sister, was so anxious to become 
the acknowledged favorite, that she is said to have disgusted even Louis 
himself. Madame Du Barri was the lucky candidate. She was from the 
lower orders. She was not, like Pompadour, a politician, and yet she as 
effectually overthrew the Choiseul ministry, as if she had been endowed 
with all the genius of Richelieu. Being from the lower orders, the Choiseul 
party naturally hated her,—that hatred provoked her anger. The opposi- 
tion party immediately rallied around ker. The breach widened, and the 
strife between the parties soon waxed so warm, that it was necessary for the 
king either to give up his minister, or to give up his mistress, and hence the 
fall of the Choiseul ministry. The Countess Du Barri, in this instance, 
performed precisely the same function that would now be performed by the 
Chambers of France, in case there should be, for any length of time, a dead 
majority against the ministry. The Choiseul ministry was put in by Pom- 
padour, and was put out by Du Barri. 


* As one instance of most profligate extravagance, we need barely men- 
tion that Louis XV. had built, during his reign, a most costly structure, 
called the Parc Aux-Cerfs, a receptacle for girls of all ages, from 12 to 18, 
who were considered as particularly beautiful. These creatures were gen- 
erally decoyed, or bought, early in youth, from their relatives, and were 
trained in the Pare Auz-Cerfs, to administer at the proper time to the king’s 
pleasures. There were governors and governesses to this most abomina- 
ble establishment, and thousands were annually lavished upon them. The 
cost of this establishment has been estimated at 4 or 5,000,000 livres per 
annum, and amounted to more than £6,000,000, during the thirty-four years 
of its existence under Louis XV. 
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the consummation of a revolution, not for sowing the seeds 
of one. 

7. Causes of the Revolution—There is great truth in the 
exclamation of Robespierre, that “the people will as soon 
revolt without oppression, as the ocean will heave in billows 
without the wind.” Every great convulsive movement, like 
that of the French revolution, betokens some deeply-seated 
grievances,—some universally operating causes,—which 
alone can lash the public mind into a general political phren- 
zy. Without doubt, the manifold evils flowing from the 
vicious organization of the government, may be considered 
as the principal causes of the revolution. Changes took 
place in the social system, wholly at war with the political. 
It became necessary either to roll back the tide of civiliza- 
tion, or else to fit the government, by timely changes, to the 
constant revolutions which were taking place in the several 
organizations. France was out-growing the old government 
as a boy does his old clothes. She was no longer fitted for 
the institutions of feudalism, and change or revolution be- 
came absolutely necessary. 

8. Organization of the Government.—We have already 
stated that in France, during the age of feudalism, the barons 
were, individually, so powerful, that they never felt the ne- 
cessity of combination. Each one was powerful enough to 
set up for independence, and was too proud and too jealous 
of all authority, to endeavor to form themselves in a united 
body, where the voice of a majority should rule. Hence, 
the French nobility never formed themselves into a regular 
deliberative body, like the House of Lords in England. We 
have farther seen, that it was this very circumstance that 
caused the overthrow of the aristocracy in France, whilst 
in England it never lost its position in the government. 
When the monarchy fully developed itself in France, the 
aristocracy fell, because there had been no habit of combin- 
ation among its members. ‘They were conquered in detail, 
and by their own disunion. Had they been formed into a 
compact and organized body, like the House of Lords in 
England, they would probably have maintained their place 
in the constitution. Their fall was, in truth, the result of 
their individual power. But, as the aristocracy fell, and the 
power all concentrated in the monarch, a new role devolved 
on the former. The monarch employed them every where 
asthe agents of his government,—they filled the offices 
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around the throne, executed all the missions, and command- 
ed the armies;—and when we reflect on the power and en- 
ergy of the monarchy, these privileges were of immense 
importance, and compensated, to the aristocracy, in some 
measure, for the loss of their rank as an independent order 
in the government ; particularly when we remember, that 
their great private landed estates were left to them. So 
that, even in the time of Louis XVI., the nobles and the 
clergy still possessed two-thirds of the land, and the whole 
of it was exempted from taxation, under the miserable soph- 
ism, that the aristocracy fought, and the clergy prayed, for 
the nation, and it was therefore the duty of the remainder 
to pay the taxes. The king, of course, was now regarded 
as the cause and fountain of all power, and the aristocracy 
became, consequently, in the process of time, as remarkable 
for all the graces and elegances of the polished and loyal 
courtier, as they before had been for the rudeness and rough- 
ness of individual independence. 

9. Judiciary—Parliaments.—As regards judicial power, 
we have already seen that the system of France was not 
one concatenated system, like that of England, but each 
province had its own separate tribunal, called a parliament, 
each independent of the other. Of course, the most impor- 
tant of all these would be the parliament of Paris,—the me- 
tropolitan parliament. Strange to say, the members of these 
judicial bodies bought their places of the crown in the first 
instance, and then the effice became hereditary in the fami- 
ly of the grantee, which he or his heir could seil at will to 
another. Monstrous as this anomaly appears, in the judicial 
system of France, it is the true secret of the spirit and resis- 
tance of those bodies, amidst the general servility which 
prevailed in all the other branches of the government. A 
man who had purchased a seat in a parliament, felt imme- 
diately towards it as one does towards his private property. 
Having thus obtained a sort of indefeasible right, he became 
more independent of the monarch. Hence we find, during 
the wars of the Fronde, that the parliament of Paris was 
generally opposed to Mazarine and the court, and during 
the reign of Louis XV., and part of that of Louis XVL, the 
parliaments, particularly that of Paris, were very much dis- 
posed to resist. It had always been the custom of the mon- 
archs to have their laws and edicts registered in the parlia- 
ment of Paris. In process of time, this parliament claimed 
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the privilege of deciding whether they would register or not. 
A refusal became a practical veto to the law. ‘To overcome 
this obstinacy, the kings were often obliged to hold a bed of 
justice, and force the registry, or else to punish the refracto- 
ry members by /ettres-de-cachét,* which banished them for 
atime from the city. As regards the members of this court, 
they were almost universally of the noble families, and con- 
sequently even the judiciary formed no exception to the 
general rule in France, of bestowing all the important offi- 
ces and trusts of the kingdom exclusively on the nobles and 
clergy. Nevertheless, this was the body around which the 
people of France were generally disposed to rally, until the 
meeting of the States General. because it was the only de- 
partment of the government which dared to resist the throne. 

10. The People—the Tiers Etat.—So far we have been 
considering the government and its members. Let us turn 
tothe people. ‘The people in France never had attained to 
the political importance they did in England. Whilst in 
England we find them the objects of special mention and 
special provision in Magna Charta, in France, at a corres- 
ponding epoch, they are never mentioned. When the cities 
rose to importance, the people of the towns enjoyed political 
power for a short period, but even then the great mass of the 


* These Jettres-de-cachet were among the greatest grievances of the govern- 
ment. If an individual became obnoxious, the government had only to 
send a lettre-de-cachét to the police office, and have him removed from his 
residence to any place, or prison, designated in the letter. The courtiers 
and mistresses of the king employed this expedient on all occasions, to get 
rid of rivals, both in court intrigue and in love matters. Madame Du Bar- 
ri tells us, that Madame Pompadour once discovered that the king was ve- 
ry much in love with a beautiful girl, who bore a surprising resemblance to 
her brother, one of the king’s valets, and that this girl was in the habit of 
dressing in her brother’s clothes and going into the king’s bed-chamber, and 
had so engaged his affections, as to be on the eve of supplanting herself. As 
soon as Madame de Pompadour found it out, she had two lettres-de-cachét 
issued, one against the brother, the other against the sister, and they were 
both hurried off to prison. Just seventeen years and five months afterwards, 
Madame Du Barri being told the anecdote, felt all a woman’s curiosity to 
find out what had become of the parties, when she found, to her astonish- 
ment, that the brother had died in prison after ten years confinement, and 
that the woman, having been forgotten at court, was actually in prison at 
thattime. An order for her release was immediately issued, and Madame 
Du Barri, who saw her, says her appearance was shocking,—not a single 
trace of beauty left, her countenance pale ana emaciated, with all the wrin- 
kles of premature old age, was sad and dejected even to idiocy. When 
this horrible neglect was mentioned to Louis XV., he excused himself by 
saying that he could not, consistently with his professed regard for Madame 
Pompadonr, interfere at the time in the execution of her vengeance, and that 
the thing was forgotten afterwards. 
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country people were unknown to history; they were scarce- 
ly above the condition of absolute slavery, and when the mo- 
narchical power worked the great change in the government, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the people were 
as yet wholly unprepared and unfitted to occupy any position 
in the government, and thus did they continue completely 
unorganized and unrepresented, down to the meeting of the 
States General in 1789. But whilst they were thus con- 
demned to political insignificance, the advance of civilization 
was rapidly working a change in their condition which 
made a revolution almost indispensable. The progress of 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce and all the industrial 
arts had caused a great accumulation of property among the 
people. As they became more wealthy they were better edu- 
cated and became more intellectual. They thus acquired 
the two great elements of power, which had been completely 
wanting to them during the feudal ages, wealth and talents, 
The third great element, numbers, had always been on their 
side, but rendered wholly inefficient in consequence of the 
want of the other two. If any order in society have property 
and talents, they immediately become restless until they can 
get a share in the government, for the principal action of all 
government is on property, and the owner of property does 
not like to see it touched, except by his consent. Even if 
government were just, yet, if perfectly irresponsible, at the 
same time, the property holder will grumble at his burthens. 
Aristides himse!f will become suspected, if he have alone 
the double power of Jaying the tribute and disbursing the 
proceeds. Besides this, the offices and trusts of government 
afford the fairest opportunities for the display of all the ener- 
gies of the mind; they are, therefore, the stations most ar- 
dently desired by honorable ambition. Systematic exclu- 
sion, except as to the privileged orders, is extremely odious. 
It is a systematic insult to the merit of all the unprivileged 
classes. 

11. Theory of the French Revolution. We are now 
prepared to understand the whole theory of the French 
Revolution. All the political power was in the hands of 
kings, nobles and clergy, and as long as the people had 
neither wealth nor talent, the government was stable. 'The 
political power was united with the elements that can al- 
ways maintain it. But when the great middle class of 
France acquired wealth and talent, they naturally wished 
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for their share of political power. Of course they would be 
resisted. ‘The age, however, in which the people might be 
expected to succeed, would be that in which the physical 
power of the ¢iers etat, resulting from numbers, wealth and 
talent, should so far exceed that of the privileged orders as 
to counterbalance all the advantages resulting from organi- 
zation and the actual possession of the government. When 
the wealth and talent of the subject classes had risen to an 
equality with those of the privileged, well might the great 
but eccentric philosopher of France exclaim, “the age of 
revolution is at hand.” ‘The grand explosion may come 
sooner or later, according to the application of stimuli, but 
that is only a question of time, and generally of short time 
too. For, in the history of government, when the train is 
all ready, the match is rarely withheld long. 

From this exposition of the theory of the French Revo- 
lution, it will be seen how absurd are the views of those who 
look on that movement as being at war with the rights of 
property from the very beginning. It was, in fact, the in- 
creasing wealth and talents of the éiers eat, infinitely more 
than their numbers, that produced it. In the beginning it 
was truly an insurrection of the wnprivileged against the 
privileged property, and not a war of those who have, 
against those who have not, as has been too often repre- 
sented. 

12. Most aggravating abuses of the F'rench Government. 
The people were not only systematically excluded from all 
important offices, but the burthens of taxation were thrown 
on them principally, while the higher orders were almost en- 
tirely exempted. ‘The clergy and nobles had two-thirds of 
all the land in France, yet their lands were entirely exempt 
from tax, and, we must remember, in a great landed nation 
like France, the land tax is always the most important. 
Taxes, however, were not only heavy upon the people, but 
they were unequally distributed among those who bore them, 
and were particularly offensive to farmers. More than half 
of the produce of the taxed lands were taken for the govern- 
ment. The taxes on consumption were laid without any 
regard whatever to equality, and varied in all the provinces, 
being light or heavy in many cases according to the favorit- 
ism or hatred of the government. All these evils were greatly 
embittered, not only by a sense of their crying injustice, but 
but by the arrogant demeanor of the privileged towards the 
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unprivileged classes. The distinction of nobility and of 
base born in France was carried to a most provoking extent. 
The pride and insolence of the old aristocracy were intole- 
rable. Every one with them was either noble or roturier. 
They would recognize no middling class, no fiers etat. 
They were literally spell-bound by the charm of caste, the 
veriest slaves to conventional etiquette. They could never 
be brought even to tolerate those who bought patents of no- 
bility. ‘These latter were called Parvenus, and were cordi- 
ally despised by the old nobles.* The feudal rights still left 
to the nobles were exceedingly harassing to the people. The 
forest laws were not only tyrannical, but injurious to agri- 
culture. Game, of the most destructive kind, such as wild 
boars and herds of deer, were permitted to go at large through 
whole districts called capitaineries, without any enclosures 
to protect the crops. The annual damage done by them in 
the four parishes of Mouceaux, were estimated at more than 
thirty-six thousand dollars. (A.I. 73.) Sometimes hoeing 
and weeding were prohibited, lest the young partridges 
should be killed ,—mowing, lest the eggs should be broke,— 
taking away the ‘stubble, lest the birds should be deprived of 
shelter »—manuring, with night soil, lest their flavor should 
be injured, &c. &c. The corvées or obligation to work on 
the roads, was not only a heavy burthen ¢ on the laborers of 
the country, but sometimes road making was executed ina 
most oppressive manner. 

In filling up one valley in Lorraine, no less than three 
hundred were reduced to beggary. ‘The administration of 
justice, too, was, to the last degree, partial, venal and infa- 
mous. Fortune, liberal presents, court favor, the smiles of 
a handsome wife, &c., often influenced the decisions. We 
must never forget, however, in spite of the manifold defects, 
that the parliaments were the most independent bodies in 
the kingdom, and that of Paris had no little agency in has- 
tening on the revolution. It is useless to proceed farther 
with the enumeration of abuses. They are of too much no- 
toriety to need specification. 

13. Increasing knowledge of the people, philosophy, spirit 
of inquiry, freedom of abstract investigation. 


*It was this intolerable arrogance and haughty demeanor of the old no- 
bility, towards all the rest of the nation, which produced the cry in the re- 
volution rather for equality than for liberty. Hence the title of Egalité, 
given to the Duke d’Orleans for espousing the popular side. 
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Whilst these aggravating evils existed in the government, 
the general progress of civilization was diffusing through 
France a spirit of inquiry and a freedom of investigation 
which was dispelling the gloom of centuries, as with the en- 
chanter’s wand. Not a question, in religion, jurisprudence, 
legislation, finance, or social polity, escaped the searching 
scrutiny of literature and philosophy. For a long period, 
the Academy of France, which had been formed by the wily 
Richelieu, and placed under the patronage of the crown, 
united the literature of France into a focus which supported, 
whilst it illustrated, the throne. The greater nobles soon 
caught this ardor of patronage from the sovereign, and as 
the latter pensioned and supported the principal literary 
characters of his reign, the former granted shelter and sup- 
port to others, who were lodged in their houses, fed at their 
tables and admitted to their society, not as equals, but upon 
such terms as great artists and musicians would be received, 
giving knowledge and amusement for hospitality and sup- 
port.* Unfortunately, even in literature as elsewhere, fawn- 
img follows patronage, and during the greater part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. literature was sycophantic. The wri- 
ters of the day covered with adulation and flattery those who 
fed them, and the monarch exercised a power over the lite- 
rary public no less despotic than over the political, e. s. he 
persecuted the Seminary of Port Royal, of which Paschal 
was head; he made poor Racine die of grief; he exiled 
Fenelon, and opposed the honors which they wished to con- 
feron La Fontaine. (DeS. I. 21.) But no matter how sickly 
and unmanly a literature, thus fostered, may be at first, it is 
very apt to right itself at last. ‘The spirit of philosophy is 
like Ahmed on the enchanted steed, when once aroused and 
put in motion, no power can restrain it. Even in the latter 
part of Louis XIV’s. reign, it was beginning to assume a 
bolder and purer aspect. It was directed towards the two 


* We can now, perhaps, explain the secret of the brilliant conversational 
talent of the best society in France, at the commencement of the revolution. 
It was owing, in a great measure, to the manner and condition on which 
the literary class were patronized. The literary man strove not only to 
obtain the greatest amount of knowledge, but cultivated, at the same time, 
his powers of address and conversational talent, that he might render him- 
self agreeable and instructive to his patron. There was a tacit contract in 
all such cases, to wit: patronage and support on the one side, for instruc- 
tion and amusement on the other, and the philosopher could not —y 
with his part of the contract without cultivating, to the highest degree, his 
conversational talent. 
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great subjects which ever have and ever will engage the 
attention of mankind, government and religion. Writers 
discussed these subjects as connoisseurs and theorists, not 
as practical statesmen. As long as they did not make any 
application to the French Government, so long were they 
tolerated, and their beautiful theories were embraced and 
advocated by the nobles. ‘These abstract opinions became 
fashionable in the higher circles, even sooner than among the 
people. Men of rank “assumed,” says Sir Walter Scott, “the 
tone of philosophers, as they would have done that of Arca- 
dian shepherds at a masquerade, but without any more 
thoughts of sacrificing their own rank and immunities in 
the one case, than of actually driving their flock a-field in 
the other,” (I. 33.)*. The king and the aristocracy for a long 
time felt too secure in the actual possession of power to fear 
the practical tendencies of mere theoretic principles and ab- 


* When Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane went to France, to obtain the 
aid of the French Government, it is supposed that the eagerness to see 
Franklin and to form his acquaintance, had no little influence with the ar- 
istocracy, even in favor of the American cause. A lively French writer 
says, “with much good sense, Franklin, at first, kept aloof from the crowd 
with which he was besieged, and this reserve only still farther excited 
French curiosity. ‘Pardon me,’ was the answer of the kind hearted old 
plenipotentiary, ‘but until the independence of my country is recognized, I 
cannot accept your kindness or friendly invitations; reasons of the great- 
est importance restrict me to a life of privacy until then.’ ‘But the Princess 
of ——, the Duchess of , the Marchioness , are all looking for the 
happiness of seeing you.’ ‘Acknowledge my country free, and I will sub- 
mit to be led whithersoever you think proper.’ ‘Assuredly, we must do so, 
since your society is to be obtained upon no other terms.’ And the most 
lively solicitations were made to the King and the Compte de Maurepas on 
the subject.” The nobility generally took a very warm interest in his be- 
half. There were very few who, like the old Marechale de Mirepoix, ever 
stopped to apply republican principles to France. The Countess Du Barri 
tells us, that when she one day boasted to Madame Mirepoix of Franklin’s 
visit to her, and of his charming conversation on republicanism,—“All that 
sounds very well,” said the old Marechale, “but, for my own part, 1 ama 
staunch royalist. A Republic! Why, my dear Countess, what would be- 
come of us under a form of government where no Court existed, and where 
no one could distribute the treasures of the state among his friends and 
mistresses? Really, the very idea savors of famine and starvation.” “But 
consider,” says Du Barri, “the charm of being wholly free, as the Ame- 
ricans now are.” “Nonsense! For heaven’s sake consider the baneful 
effects of such a system. What would become of such as you and I, 
were it to become prevalent in France? Just imagine what a change; 
no more gay and elegant courtiers; but the reins of government held 
by the coarse, rude hands of a vulgar set, who would never have the soul to 
bestow one liberal pension, and from whose clumsy fingers not a sous could 
be extracted. For my own part, I never hear of insurgents but it puts me 
ina oy and, for that reason, 1 have never been to see Franklin.” (V. 
IV. 105. 
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stract discussions. ‘They could applaud the ingenious ar- 
guments and eloquent tirades against ranks and distinctions, 
and in favor of primeval equality and savage independence. 
All the dreams of Rousseau on the Social Contract, had their 
admirers among the aristocracy as well as among the people. 
Even when Raynal proclaimed to the nations of the earth, 
that they could only be free and happy when they had over- 
thrown every throne and every altar, no alarm was taken. 
Such doctrines as these were merely regarded as abstract, 
never to be seriously applied to the governn.ent of France. 
A direct attack on the monarch would have been instantly 
followed by a place in the Bastile. But general disquisitions 
or general assertions were considered as harmless. 

14. Action of literature and philosophy on the French 
and English Revolutions compared. We are now prepared 
to explain that extraordinary difference between the agency 
of philosophy on the French and English Revolutions. In 
England, owing to the mixed form of government, the con- 
stant existence of a great deliberate body and the representa- 
tion of the democracy in that body, the development of a 
new theory of government, or the inculcation of new dog- 
mas, in morals or religion, will quickly assume a practical 
bearing. ‘hey instantly make their appearance in the House 
of Commons and strive to impress themselves on the British 
government. ‘They thus fall into the hands of practical 
statesmen, who, however they may be fascinated with the 
new theory, are, nevertheless, forced, at the same time, to 
keep their eyes on the old machine. They proceed to alter 
and repair with the utmost caution. They may put in a cog 
here and a pin there, but they have too much veneration an 
confidence in the old machinery, ever to substitute it entirely 
by any thing that is new and untried. Thus do philosophy 
and government, in England, act and re-act on each other. 
While the spirit of philosophy has quickened and developed 
the reforms of the government, the government, on the other 
hand, has clipped the wings of philosophy and shorn it of 
its fancies and its vagaries. It has brought it down from the 
clouds into the regions of real life and practical experience, 
ln France, however, before the revolution, the case was 
widely different. The philosophers and encyclopeedists 
published their theories and principles without daring to 
apply them specifically to the French government. Their 
vestigations, consequently, became eminently utopian. 

3 VOL V.—No. 9. 
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Every principle was pushed out to its greatest extent,—the 
speculation of the philosopher was not hampered at each 
step by the difficulty of practical application. ‘These ab- 
stract speculations were like theoretic mechanics, who sit in 
their closets and contemplate diagrams and. figures, repre- 
senting levers, pulleys, &c., with all the accuracy of mathe- 
matic precision, and never reflect that, in applying them to 
practice, it is necessary to allow for friction and resistance. 
When, therefore, the French Revolution came, and the evils 
of government were at last to be corrected, unfortunately for 
France, there was nothing but this utopian philosophy to 
shed light on the path of the revolution. When the power 
of the old government had passed away, and the nation was 
suddenly called on to construct a new one, then did French 
philosophy, which had hitherto been standing aloof from the 
actual government in all the nakedness of metaphysic spec- 
ulation, suddenly descend into the political arena, exhibiting 
her abstract theories and utopian systems, as models for 
practical statesmen. Carlyle speaks of the national assembly 
as “twelve hundred individuals, with the gespel. of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau in their pockets, congregating in the name 
of twenty-five millions, with full assurance of faith to make 
the constitution.” (II. 60.) Unhappily, too, there was but 
little in the by-gone history of the government for the eye 
of patriotism to rest on. Few were the Frenchmen who 
cou'd exclaim, in regard to their institutions, like the English 
patriots, nolumus leges anglie mutare. They had no idea 
of welding and morticing a few of the new principles into 
the old system, but were disposed to tear down too much of 
the old fabric, in order that they might rear up a new one 
after the most approved models. Hence, the constant and 
glaring violation by the national assembly of that conserva- 
tive maxim of Erasmus, so applicable to all changes in gov- 
ernment, “festina lente.” 

15. American Revolution. In speaking of the events 
which exercised an important bearing on the French Revo- 
lution, we must not forget to mention the Declaration of In- 
dependence by the thirteen British North American Colonies, 
and their subsequent revolutionary struggle of seven years. 
This struggle commenced at the time that the Parliaments 
of Paris were resisting the monarchial power in F'rance,—at 
the time when the spirit of inquiry was fast liberating the 
ideas of the age. It was, in part, at least, the application and 
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realization of those principles of government, so fraught with 
hope and interest, which the philosophers, particularly those 
of France, were so enthusiastically propagating. The as- 
sistance lent by France to the Americans, in their struggle 
with Great Britain, caused the French, of course, to take a 
deeper and closer interest in our struggle and our govern- 
ment. ‘The characters, too, which our revolution produced, 
had a most wonderful influence on France. What people 
could fail to have confidence in principles and institutions 
which had produced Washington, Franklin, Jefferson,Adams, 
and we may almost say La Fayette. When Franklin was 
at the Court of Versailles, he became the rage in France. A 
perfect mania existed to see and converse with him, and to 
obtain these coveted advantages, all ranks and classes con- 
tended with the most violent eagerness. His open and in- 
genuous character won over all hearts to his cause, and none, 
we are told, who had the gratification of listening to the 
persuasive eloquence of this highly gifted man, hesitated for 
one moment, to wish well to the American cause. His very 
dress had its influence. Let us listen, for a moment, to the 
testimony of one of the most beautiful, most gay and disso- 
lute women of the French court.—“He was a man advanced 
in years, tall, and his hair quite white. He wore neither 
powder nor sword. and was dressed in a broad, square cut, 
brown coat, without any kind of ornament, square-toed shoes, 
tied with large bows, a dark colored waistcoat, a broad round 
hat turned up at the sides; in his hand he held a thick ivory 
headed walking stick; and although this costume neither 
partook of the foppery of our peti/s maitres, nor the heavy 
grandeur of our financiers, its very simplicity, charmed and 
heightened as it was by the pleasing and graceful manner of 
the wearer, induced a comparison between the talented man, 
who now appeared before us, and our own statesmen, by no 
means to the credit of the latter.” 

16. Causes which led to the convocation of the States 
General. The meeting of the States General, 5th May, 
1789, is universally considered as the commencement of the 
revolution. The immediate cause of the convocation was 
the embarrassed condition of the government, caused by the 
impossibility of raising a revenue adequate to the national 
exigencies. The ruinously long and expensive wars of 
Louis XIV.,—the disgraceful wars of Louis XV., with the 
still more disgraceful administration and disbursement of 
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revenue,—the expensive wars of Louis XVI., in behalf of 
the American Revolution, had all contributed to swell the 
debt and the burthens of France to an intolerable height.* 
Ministers had pursued the ruinous system of borrowing 
money to satisfy the demands of the government. This 
system, however, only put off the evil day to make it come 
at last with an aggravated pressure. Capitalists soon saw 
the game that was playing, and distrusted the government. 
The more the minister borrowed, the more ruinous were 
the terms on which his loans were made. Besides, the par- 
liaments often refused to register the edicts for loans or for 
additional taxes. Beds of justice would be held and the 
registry would be enforced, or the refractory members would 
be banished. The people, of course, supported the parlia- 
ment. This struggle became warm, and threatened a revo- 
lution. Colonne at last saw that it was impossible to con- 
tinue the system of increasing taxes on the people, or of 
borrowing from the capitalists. 'The people could not and 
would not bear any more, the capitalists would not lend, the 
parliaments wou'd not register. Under these circumstances 
he determined to call together the notables, or representatives 
of the privileged classes, and. to ask them to make up the 
deficit by taxing themselves. But they merely examined 
into the finances, saw the alarming condition of the country, 
threw the whole blame on the minister, and refused to tax 
themselves. Cardinal de Brienne, who headed the opposi- 
tion to Colonne, in the assembly of the notables, was then 
put at the head of the ministry, under the vain belief that 
the refusal of the notab'es to tax themselves arose from their 
hostility to Colonne. The notables, however, stiil refused 
to raise the requisite supplies. The minister then tried 


* The court of Louis XVLI., in point of morals, stood greatly higher than 
that of Louis XV. But there was one vice, that of gambling, carried to a 
much more disgraceful extent by the former than the latter, and Marie 
Antoinette, the Queen, is principally responsible for introducing the fashion. 
We are told that the court became, at last, one vast gulf of ruinous play, 
where money, jewels, estates, were staked and sold. Married and single 
alike shared in this gambling fury, and Paris looked with horror on the 
amusements of Versailles. Necker, at length, told the king of the ruinous 
State in which it would involve the finances, and implored him to puta 
stop to the practice. The king replied—“’Tis merely the fancy of a female 
under the queen’s circumstances (she was pregnant) and will cease after 
her delivery.” ‘Then the delivery of her majesty will be that of the na- 
tion also,” rejoined Necker. But, unhappily, the delivery and recovery too 
of the queen came, without stopping this ‘most ruinous of yices. (Mem. 
D. IV, 126.) 
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the old system of taxing the people and negociating loans. 
The parliament refused to register. He then tried the bo!ld 
expedient of stripping the parliament of all political right, 
and introducing a new body in its stead, the cours pleniere, 
filled with the creatures of the court. 

The cours pleniere was detested by the people,—its decis- 
ions were every where resisted,—anarchy was rapidly rising 
in the land,—the king was obliged to yield. The deficit in 
the finances augmented,—the interest on the national debt 
was unpaid, and a national bankruptcy was threatened ;— 
some new expedient must be tried, or all would be lost. The 
convocation of the States General was talked of, and imme- 
diately all parties demanded it, as the great panacea to cure 
the disorders of the state, and Necker, one of the most 
popular financiers in the kingdom, was called to the head 
of the ministry. The parliament of Paris was in favor 
of the States General, because its continual opposition to 
the government had, at last, made it friendly to any power 
that bade fair successfully to resist the king, and it believed, 
moreover, that its own power and importance would be en- 
hanced by the measure. The nobility acquiesced under the 
impression that they would have, in this body, the same as- 
cendancy which they had generally possessed in more feudal 
times, and that it might be the means of regaining their long 
lost political power. ‘The king, in the goodness of his heart, 
hoped it might be the means of raising the requisite supplies 
and restoring tranquillity. The States General were con- 
voked, and the 5th May, 1789, fixed as the pericd of their 
meeting. Thus, says Thiers, the first authorities of the state 
exhibited the singular spectacle of usurpers disputing the 
possession of an object, before the face of the rightful owner, 
and, at last, calling upon him to act as judge between them. 

17. Meeting of the States General. Dispute about orders. 
Comparison with former bodies of that name. In the States 
General, the three orders of the kingdom were represented— 
the nobles, the clergy, and tiers etat. It was provided, that 
the latter should have as many representatives as both the 
others combined, and this was the only point fixed on before 
the meeting. As soon as they assembled and proceeded to 
the verification of their powers, the question came up, whe- 
ther they should sit together in one chamber and vote per 
capita, or whether they should form three separate bodies, 
each with a negative on the proceedings of the other. As 
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is well known, the representatives of the tiers etat at last 

determined, 17th June, 1789, to form themselves into a Na- 

tional Assembly and proceeded to business, They were joined 

at first by a portion only of the nobles and clergy. Thus, 

did the ¢iers etat suddenly, from political insignificance, rise 

into political omnipotence. The baptism day of democracy, 

and the extreme unction day of feudalism had come. (C. I, 

135.) How had the times changed since the last meeting of 
the States General in 1614! How much had the prospects 

of the tiers etat brightened! In 1614, in the language of 
Abbe Seiyes, i¢ was nothing,—in 1789 it had suddenly be- 

come every thing. It is interesting to recur, for a moment, 
to some particulars concerning the meeting of 1614. The 

speaker of the tiers etat was then obliged to address the 
king on his knees, while those of the clergy and nobility ad- 

dressed him standing. When the speaker of ¢iers etat, M. 
de Mesme, addressing the nobles and clergy in behalf of his 
order, ventured to declare France to be the common mother 

of all, and that the three estates were three brothers, nursed 
at the same bosom, of which the ¢iers etat was the youngest, 
Baron de Senecci, in the name of the nobility, rebuked him, 
and told him ¢iers etat had no right to fraternity, being nei- 
ther of the same blood, nor of equal virtue. They sat in 
different bodies. The clergy required permission to collect 
tythes of all fruit and corn,—to be freed from excise duties 
and the expense of repairing the roads. The nobility de- 
manded all the principal offices of state for themselves, and 
that the plebeians (roturiers) should be forbidden the use of 
guns, pistols, and even dogs, unless houghed, to prevent 
their indulging in the chase. They required augmentation 
of seignoral duties to the proprietors of fiefs,—that all pen- 
sions to the tiers etat should be suppressed,—that they 
should wear a different dress from that of noble families, &c., 
(De S. F. R. 1. 94.,) and they finally made the ¢iers etat pay 
all the expenses of the meeting, for themselves and the other 
two orders likewise. No wonder, then, that the higher no- 
bility and clergy, in 1789, should so energetically have ex- 
claimed, “Give us 1614, and our last States General ; these 
are our masters, these are our models.”* 


* We are not to suppose that the meeting of 1614, was a true type of all 
former meetings. On the contrary, the States General held at Blois, in 
1576, were almost as different, in composition and form of preceeding, from 
that of 1614, as from their predecessors under King John and Louis XII. 
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Il. FROM THE MEETING OF THE STATES GENERAL TO THE 
MEETING OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


1. Composition of the National Assembly—Coté Drott— 
Coté Gauche—Centre. From the important réle which 
was played by this body, its composition has become a sub- 
ject of considerable interest. ‘The whole body was one 
thousand one hundred and twenty-eight,—of which the 
clergy were two hundred and ninety-three,—the nobles two 
hundred and seventy, and ¢iers etat five hundred and sixty 
five. In the ¢iers etat there were no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine lawyers. Burke, who looked on the 
whole train of provincial lawyers in France, as but little 
better than mere pettifoggers, fomenters of petty war and 
village vexations, says, “from the moment that I read a list 
of their names, I foresaw distinctly, and very nearly as it 
happened, all that was to follow.”* He believed such a body 
to be necessarily litigious, and that they would of course 
make, to use his own phrase, “a litigious constitution.” 
Burke complains heavily that there was not a sufficient rep- 
resentation of the landed interest. The reason is obvious,— 
it could not be otherwise, because the nobility of France 
formed almost exclusively the landed interest, leaving the 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, men of Jetters, tradesmen 
and farmers, of which the representation of the tiers etat 
was composed, the true exponents of the great middle class. 

The members, in a French deliberative assembly, always 


The fact is, no meeting of the three orders had been arranged on clear prin- 
ciples. None had led to permanent results. Hence, the authority of pre- 
cedent was nearly as much on one side as the other ;—it was indecisive. 
*Mr. Burke, however, when it suited his purpose, could be highly 
complimentary to lawyers. In his speech on American affairs, 1775, he 
speaks of them as that profession which teaches men to “augur misgo- 
vernment ata distance, and snuff the approach of tyranny in every taint- 
ed breeze.” He has certainly underrated the lawyers of the National 
Assembly. In England, owing to the organization of the courts, all the 
great forensic talent is concentrated in London. It was not so in France. 
There were twelve or thirteen parliaments, entirely distinct from each 
other, in as many provinces. Each of these had its own body of lawyers, 
customs, &c., and, in many of the Provinces, the bar rivalled that of 
Paris. The Thouréts and Chapaliers of Rouen and Rennes, acquired as 
great an ascendant in the National Assembly as the Targets and Ca- 
muses of the Parisian bar. The separate organization of the courts in 
France had the same effect, in preventing the concentration of foreign 
talent in Paris, that the division, into States, of our confederacy has, in 
preventing the concentration of all political talent in Washington. 
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take their seats according to their politics. In the National 
Assembly the royal party, opposed to all innovation, sat on 
the extreme right, and were called the coté droit. Those 
who Wwere-considered moderates, or undecided, occupied the 
centre seats, and were called the centre. The democrats 
occupied the extreme left, and were called the coté gauche. 
Alison gives us the following table to show the composition 
of the three parties : 


Coté Droit— Royalists. 


Archbishops and Bishops, - : - 39 
Abbots and Canons, - - - - : 25 
Curates,  - - - ° . - 10 
Nobles, - - - - - - 180 
Magistrates, - - . . ‘ =, a 
Lawyers, . - - - - - 18 
Farmers, - - - : . ° - & 
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Centre— Undecided and Moderates. 


Lo a a a ee | 
Nobles, - - : . s . ? 20 
Magistrates, - - . . 5 — 
Lawyers, - : . ‘ ‘ - 101 
Tiers Etat, - - . , . a - 210 
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Coté Gauche— Democrats. 


| Prince of the blood, - - - - oy 
| Lawyers, - - : : ‘ - 160 
| Curates, - - : . . ‘ - 80 
) Gentilshommes, . : . : : 55 
; Merchants, Farmers, &c. —- - : - aa 


Total, - - - - - - 326 







By the above table, it will be seen, that the nobles and clergy 
| were not unanimous. The lower class, of both orders, 
ranged themselves with the centre and coté gauche. More 
than one half the clergy belonged to the centre and coté 
gauche. The three hundred and twenty-six democrats be- 
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longing to the coté gauche, Alison has thus designated, rather 
because of their politics, as afterwards developed, than from 
any open avowal in the national assembly, in favor of de- 
throning the monarch. During the whole session of ‘that 
body, there was no avowed party for the abolition of mon- 
archy and the establishment of a pure republic. No measure, 
more radical than the establishment of a constitutional mon- 
archy, with Louis XVI. at the head of it was seriously at- 
tempted. As to the divisions on the scheme of government 
to be adopted, there was—1st. The party that wished to in- 
troduce the constitution of Great Britain. This was the 
scheme advocated in the assembly by Mounier, Lally Tol- 
lendal, Clermont Tonnere, and, out of the Assembly, by 
Necker and the ministry. These were, afterwards, some- 
times called the monarchiens. But the great majority of the 
national assembly were resolved on a more radical change. 
They were determined, says Scott, like Media, to fling into 
their renovating kettle, every joint and member of the old 
constitution, in order to its perfect renovation. La Fayette 
without, at the head of the National Guards, and Barnave 
within the assembly, were at the head of the most moderate 
portion of this party. The other, and more democratic wing, 
contained, in embryo, the two great parties of the Girondists 
and the Jacobins, who were at heart favorable to the abolition 
of monarchy and the introduction of a purely republican 
government. 

2. Clubs.—We are now prepared to explain the origin 
and influence of the Clubs. In times of excitement and 
revolution, men naturally swarm out into clubs. These as- 
semblages, as Carlyle says, are the sure symptom of social 
unrest. The nation was eager for reform, and the majority 
in the national assembly did not always advance with des- 
patch sufficient to suit the eager wishes of the most ardent. 
Hence the resort to all those means without, that could both 
stimulate the assembly to action, and could ensure it support 
in any position it should take. Duport, formerly a member 
of the Paris parliament, a man of ardent temperament, and 
who had known, in his former struggles with the throne, the 
great advantage of popular support, seems to have been the 
first to conceive and execute the famous confederation of 
clubs, (Mig. 1, 109,) by which all France was to be agitated 
and kept constantly at fever heat. The extreme coté gauche, 
who could not bring out their plans in the national assem- 

4 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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bly, of course resorted to the clubs, where they enjoyed 
perfect license, Of all the clubs, none attained such power 
and infamous notoriety as that of the Jacobins. It was the 
offspring of the Breton club, first established at Versailles, 
and afterwards removed to Paris. It there leased the hall of 
the Jacobin’s convent, from which its name comes. Here 
met, at first, all the principal popular deputies. Barnave, 
the Lameths, as well as Robespierre, Danton, etc., were con- 
stant attendants. No less than three hundred affiliated clubs, 
over the whole length and breadth of France, were soon 
formed in close connection with this great mother society. 

But this club could not satisfy all,—hence, it soon threw 
off, as Carlyle expresses it, two dissatisfied swarms, one to 
the right and the other to the left. One party thought the 
Jacobins lukewarm,—they seceded and formed the Club of 
the Cordeliers——*“a hotter club?” it was Danton’s element. 
Another party “thought the Jacobins scalding hot,’—they 
flew off to the right——became the Club of 1789,—friends of 
the monarchic constitution. This club was subsequently 
called, from the place of their meeting, the Club of the Feu- 
illans. Lafayette first organized it, in concert with Baily 
and other moderate men, to counteract the Jacobins, who, 
he saw, were pushing forward the revolution too fast and 
too far. The remedy proved powerless. An assemblage 
of cool, cautious heads, could not attract the multitude like 
the clubs of the Jacobins, where all the popular passions 
were allowed full scope ; and hence, in the progress of the 
revolution, the Jacobin club, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed up 
all the rest. 

3.—National Assembly deficient in business habits and 
parliamentary tact.—It is not to be wondered at, that the 
people of France, who had been so long under an absolute 
monarchy, without any great deliberative council, should, 
when the revolution commenced, have been totally devoid of 
the business habits and parliamentary skill so requisite for 
the success of all deliberative bodies. Even in their elections 
for members to the national assembly, this defect was gla- 
ringly manifest. The liberal institutions of England and 
the United States, train the people in the forms and habits 
requisite for the transaction of public business. In county 
meetings, town meetings, caucusses, etc., we become early 
accustomed to the working of parliamentary machinery on 
asmall scale. Presidents, committees, secretaries, reports, 
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debates, parliamentary laws and usages, are familiar to us 
all from our infancy. The genius of our institutions trains 
us in all these forms, and the value of this training cannot 
be too highly appreciated. The French were totally defi- 
cient in all such experience, and hence one reason for the 
clumsy and mob-like manner with which business was done 
in the national assembly. The members were, at first, to- 
tally unacquainted with the forms of proceeding or the tactics 
of debate. As many asa hundred members were sometimes 
on their feet atonce. There was no rule in making motions. 
The spectators’ gallery was allowed to applaud and hiss, and 
their president was appointed once a fortnight. Although 
there were three hundred and seventy-four lawyers in the 
assembly, Dumont tells us that the only orators who possess- 
ed any talent for improvisation were Maury, Clermont 
Tonnere, Barnave and Thouret; and that Barnave was, in 
fact, the only man who could extemporise an entire speech 
of any length.* Mirabeau, one of the greatest orators, if 
not the very greatest, of modern times, could not. Most of 
his best passages are short, rapid and electrical, flashing out 
from between trains of argumentation laboriously prepared, 
like lightning through clouds. Many of the set speeches 
were written and read. The extempore debating consisted 
of short, vehement speeches, delivered with all the energy 
of passion. The national assembly, the legislative assembly, 
and the convention, were much more like mobs than either 
a British parliament or an American congress, and hence 
they were much more under the influence of oratory. In 
an American congress, it very rarely happens that a speech 
changes a single vote. In the national assembly, and after- 
wards in convention, we find such orators as Mirabeau and 
Vergniaud frequently carrying the body by overwhelming 
majorities, against measures which had just been adopted al- 
most by acclamation. 


* There is no kind of practice which sooner trains to extempore debating, 
than stwmp speaking between rival candidates. Hence, perhaps, one rea- 
son for a greater proportion of good extempore debaters in this country, in 
proportion to the general talent of the nation, than in any other country in 
the world. Itis to be remarked, however, in regard to the French, that al- 
though they were very deficient in this respect in the commencement of the 
revolution, they rapidly improved up to the period of the reign of terror. 
Robespierre, who was at first an indifferent debater, became at last, by con- 
Stant practice in the Jacobin club and in the convention, both a ready and 
forcible speaker. 
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4. Mirabeau.—T here have been men in particular ages, who 
might be considered as concentrating within themselves all 
their country’s character.—who represented, at the same 
time, both the good and evil traits. 'Themistocles was the 
very impersonation of all the virtues and vices of Athens, in 
his day. That moral antithesis, Alcibiades, was a still more 
remarkable compound of the manifold virtues, vices, foibles, 
etc., of this same Athens, at a later and more degenerate pe- 
riod. In looking over France during the session of the na- 
tional assembly, we shall find the celebrated Mirabeau, with- 
out doubt, to be the type-Frenchman of that epoch ; and if 
Louis XIV. could say, in his day, I am the nation, Mirabeau 
could say, in his latter days, with more truth, J am the na- 
tional assembly. This extraordinary man had been born 
among the nobility, and been maltreated. He had experi- 
enced every kind of tyranny from his very birth,—that of 
his own father, of the government and of the tribunals. He 
was thus trained to despise the government and the upper 
class of French society. His travels, observations and im- 
mense reading, had taught him much, and his memory re- 
tained itall. He had seen all manner of men, from drill 
sergeants to prime ministers, from his inmates of the jails of 
Pontarlier to princes and kings. He had made himself no- 
torious by his dissolute manners and his quarrels. Thiers 
speaks of him as frightful with ugliness and genius; yet no 
man had more amours, or was so successful in them.* His 
character was so low at the meeting of the States General, 


* His power in this respect is represented as bordering on the miraculous. 
The Countess Du Barri tells us she received an anonymous letter, directly 
after her introduction to Mirabeau, informing her that he had wagered with 
four friends that he would, without the slightest effort on his part, make her 
desperately in love with him. She was amused, and thus forewarned and 
forearmed, resolved, with every caution, to fight him with his own weapons. 
Yet, in the very first interview in which he spoke of love, she says, “how 
shall I be able to make myself understood, when I confess that all these 
wise resolutions melted into air, and | fell as completely into his snares as 
he could have wished me. Alas! often when listening to his overpowering 
eloquence, I have raised my eyes to his coarse and deeply-scarred physiog- 
nomy, the words of Isabel have recurred to my recollection, and I have 
fully comprehended her comparison of the bird attracted spite of itself, by 
the wily fascination of the serpent. None, indeed, but those who have seen 
and heard this wonderful man when he particularly aimed at pleasing, can 
form the least notion of his power of captivation. Never did lover express 
himself with so burning a passion, (in his love letters.) It seemed as if each 
line had been traced by a pen dipped in the fiery lava of a volcano.” (4, 
225.) But, with all his power of pleasing, he was exceedingly unprincipled 
in love matters, being as treacherous as he was seductive. 
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that there was a murmur in the assembly when he first en- 
tered to take his seat. But no sooner did this eccentric man 
appear in the tribune, than his power became manifest. He 
was immeasurably superior to every mind with which he 
came into contact inthe assembly. He had, in fact, no se- 
cond,—it was Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere. From the 
member that was hardly tolerated, he soon became the mem- 
ber that was gazed on by every eye and courted by every 
order. Proud of his high qualities, jesting over his vices, 
by turns haughty and supple, he won some by his flattery, 
awed others by his sarcasms, and led all in his train by the 
extraordinary influence of his oratory. Of the Abbe Maury, 
the leader of the cote droit, he used to say, “when he is on 
the right side, we debate ; when he is on the wrong, I crush 
him.” His sarcasm, irony, originality, were so great, that 
every body was afraid of him in the tribune. The aristo- 
cracy at last, not being able to meet him in debate, made an 
effort to get rid of him by duel. Many sent him challenges, 
but he always refused, merely noting down their names in 
his pocket-book.* It is not fair, said he, in regard to one of 


* His answer was nearly the same to all,—‘“‘Monsieur, you are put upon 
my list, but I warn you that it is long, and I grant no preferences.” C, 402. 
During the first period of the revolution, duels, as we might suppose, were 
very frequent. In this sort of rencounter, the higher orders have, perhaps, 
generally the advantage. They have more of that kind of conventional 
courage exacted by the laws of chivalry, and generally they are better 
skilled in the use of weapons. Hence, perhaps, their eagerness in France, 
to kill off their opponents, and the settled conviction among the people that 
this was a regular system to get rid of all their distinguished men. From 
this cause, public opinion began to condemn the practiee, and when young 
Barnave fought Casalés, the great leader of the reyalists, and made the 
best shot, the Jacobins censured him for accepting the challenge, although 
they were evidently proud of his superiority to his antagonist. When 
Charles Lameth was challenged by a hot-headed young man of Artois, he 
refused. When he appeared next day in the corridors of the eT 
chamber, he met with the grossest insults and taunts of cowardice. Lameth 
said to Lantree, a hunchback, who had insulted him, “Monsieur, if you 
were a man to be fought with!”—“I am one,” cries the young Duke de Cas- 
tries. The parties went instantly to the Bois de Boulogne, and Lameth 
was badly wounded and confined some time to his bed. ‘The populace be- 
came deeply excited,—they rushed to the Castries hotel, and broke and 
destroyed every thing within it, just thirty-six hours after the duel, with the 
ery, “he shall be hanged that steals a nail,"“—and when Lafayette arrived 
on the spot with the national guards, he found this plebeian Court of Cassa- 
tion, as Camille Desmoulins punningly called it, had done its work, and 
they exhibited themselves to the Genera! with their vests unbuttoned, their 
pockets all turned inside out. “Sack and just ravage, but not plunder,” 
was their confident but impudent motto. From this day the practice of 
duelling began to be unpopular, and the nobles were obliged to renounce 
this Bobidilian mode of stopping the revolution, 
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his opponents, to expose a man of talent like me, against a 
blockhead like him. What is very extraordinary in sucha 
country as France, this conduct did not bring him into con- 
tempt, or even cause his courage to be doubted. There was 
something so martial in his mind, so bold in his manner, that 
no one could impute cowardice to him. He made parti- 
sans every where,—among the people, in the assembly, in the 
very court,—and to crown the measure of his greatness, as 
soon as he learned the secret of his power, and saw the ca- 
reer that was opened to him, he suddenly became one of the 
hardest working men who have ever appeared on the stage 
of action. If I had not lived with him, says Dumont, I should 
never have known what a man can make of one day. A 
day for this man was more than a week or a month is for 
others. The mass of things he guided on together, was pro- 
digious ; from the scheming to the executing not a moment 
was lost. The fact is, that he at last, tough as was his phy- 
sical frame, overworked himself, and died from fever gener- 
ated by his excessive labors. 

5. Seyes.—But whilst Mirabeau represented the whole 
national assembly, and all France, in his single self, there 
was another being of great notoriety in the assembly, who 
may be looked on asa sort of living embodiment of French 
philosophy and French political science. This was the Abbe 
Seyes, a light, thin man. Although cold in his manners, he 
was yet wiry, elastic and passionate enough in his philoso- 
phic abstractions. He was the great system builder of the 
revolution—the ready draftsman of constitutions, which 
came forth as complete from his prolific brain, as Minerva 
from the head of Jove. “Politics is a science,” said he one 
day to Dumont, “I think Ihave perfected.” While Mirabeau 
was the great man of the tribune, Seyes became the great 
man in the committees. He was exceedingly intolerant to- 
wards all other systems but his own, and his plans were 
stated with great philosophic precision, and when produced, 
he could not bear to have the philosophic beauty of the 
whole impaired, by what he considered awkward amend- 
ments and ugly deformities. He was the father of many of 
those philosophic maxims and aphorisms, so current in his 
day, which seemed to condense into a nut-shell the whole 
philosophy of government ; e. g., in drafting the first consti- 
tution, he was opposed to two chambers and to the royal 
veto, and his short formula was, that the nation wills, the 
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king ewecutes. Hence the absurdity of a double organ to 
give expression to that will, or of the right of the royal veto 
to defeat it. 

6. Difficulties of the French Revolution—Paris Mobs— 
Scarcity of Provisions.—After the descri iption of the compo- 
sition of the national assembly, and mention of the two most 
distinguished men in that body, we will now proceed to give 
an account of the progress that was made in the great work of 
the revolution; and in 1 order to this, we must be well acquaint- 
ed with the position of affairs during this epoch. First, then, 
the king, court, higher nobility, etc., would naturally oppose 
every thing that portende od thorough revolution. Even after 
acquiescence in reform, they would naturally seize with avi- 
dity every opportunity to regain the ground they had lost. 
The means on which they would rely, in case they could 
not command the majority in the national assembly, would 
be the military. They would meditate a coup-de-main. 
How would the popular party naturally meet such a threat- 
ened stroke of policy? ‘They had no army at first, and were 
without organization. One expedient was, if possible, to 
gain the military,—to bring it over to the popular side. This 
was often done in the first period of the revolution, and with- 
out this defection of the military, it may be doubted whe- 
ther the revolution could have been achieved as completely 
asit was. But, of course, it would not do to rely exclusively 
on the defection of the military,—it rarely happens that the 
troops of royalty are ever so penetrated with the spirit of 
the times, as to turn against the hand that feeds and pays 
them. The next expedient was, to rouse the nation to bring 
the public opinion, and if need be, the unorganized popular 
masses, to bear against the government. Hence, the hun- 
dreds of affiliated clubs scattered through France, with the 
constant injunction from the great Paris mother, to agitate ! 
agitate! In case force were needed, of course the Paris 
mob, within thirteen miles of Versailles, where the court 
and assembly were, would be the first to rise. Dangerous 
as it is, at all times and under all circumstances, to encourage 
such assistance, the revolutionary party felt themselves con- 
strained to do it. Now, it most unfortunately happened, 
that the Paris mob, one of the worst in the world under the 
most favorable circumstances, was rendered particularly fe- 
rocious by the scarcity of provisions. On 13th July, 1788, 
just before harvest, there was one of the most destructive 
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hail-storms in France, that had ever been witnessed. For 
sixty leagues around Paris, the ruin was almost total. This 
was followed by one of the coldest winters on record, 
Hence, the Paris population had been, during the winter of 
1788-89, in both a starving and freezing condition. The 
government made efforts to ensure a regular supply of pro- 
visions, but its efforts could not keep pace with the immense 
mass of indigence, which was swelled by the confluence of 
dissolute and abandoned characters from every part of 
France. These wretches assembled around the throne, like 
the sea-birds around a wreck,—the harbingers of death to 
the sinking mariner. When the assembly met, this lowest 
and most ignorant stratum of society seemed to entertain the 
notion, that reform in government would give both freedom 
and bread; hence the ‘simultaneous cry for the Constitution 
and for bre ad. “Imagine,” says Carlyle, “that the millenium 
were struggling on the threshold, and yet not so much as 
groceries could be had—owing to traitors. With what im- 
petus would a man strike traitors in that case.” The indi- 
gent and starving condition of one-half of the Paris popu- 
lace, was the principal cause of the savage cruelty so often 
displayed by the Paris mobs during the revolution. 

7. Illustrated by the 14th July, and 5th and 6th October, 
1789.—If we now turn to the two greatest outbreaks which 
occurred during the session of the national assembly, we 
shall see a perfect exemplification of the truth of the above 
remarks. We have already seen, at the opening of the States 
General, the first great cause of angry dissension was, whe- 
ther they should sit in three orders, or in one body. The 
nobility wanted three, on the principle of precedent and con- 
servatism ; the tzers etat contended for one, on the principle 
of its being absolutely necessary for any reform whatever. 
The last proposition was carried, and the king yielded ; but 
the court and nobility, though acquiescing, were never satis- 
fied. Inan evil hour, the vacillating Louis gave heed to the 
secret counsels of the uncompromising royalists around the 
throne. He agreed to try a bold stroke. Regiment after 
regiment was seen arriving, till fifteen, mostly foreign, were 
in the environs of the capital, with old Marshal de Broglie, 
commander-in-chief, and Baron de Besenval in command of 
those about Paris. The exultations of the courtiers already 
began to reveal the danger,” when suddenly, on the 11th 

* The Countess Du Barri says that the Duke de Cossé told her, on the 
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July, Necker, then the most popular man in France, and the 
prime minister, was secretly dismissed, together with two of 
his colleagues, and the most offensive royalists placed in their 
stead. The moment this news arrived in Paris, the city 
was thrown into commotion. The national assembly be- 
seeched the king to dismiss the troops and establish a civic 
guard. The king, contrary to his character, returned a cold, 
dry answer, alleging that Paris was unable to govern itself. 
The commandants of the troops had received orders to ad- 
vance in the night, between the 14thand 15th. Paris was 
to be attacked on seven points, the Palais Royal surrounded, 
the assembly dissolved, etc. (Th. 1,66.) But the Paris mob 
was too quick and too strong for the royal troops.* The 
celebrated 14th July, when the Bastille was stormed and 
demolished, and some obnoxious individuals were put to 
death by the fury of the mob, is too well known for descrip- 
tion here. The king dismissed the new ministry, and re- 
called Necker with most pressing despatch. His journey 
back from Basle was a triumphal march. The citizens of 
the towns through which he passed, pulled his carriage. The 
Parisians were intoxicated when he was again seen in their 
midst; and Madame de Stael declares, that the day he en- 
tered Paris was the last day of her pure happiness on this 
earth. Thus triumphed the people, in this first great out- 
burst of popular violence. “M. Necker,” says Burke, “was 
recalled, like Pompey, to his misfortune, and like Marius he 
sat down on ruins.” But, in spite of the assassinations on 
this day, it was at first hailed with joy throughout France 
and the world. Madame de Stae! calls it a day of grandeur. 
“The minds of the people,” she says, “were exalted, but as 
yet there was nothing but purity in their souls.” The move- 
ment was national,—all France participated in it; and the 
emotion of a whole nation is always founded on true and 
natural feeling. It was the 14th July which caused Bailly 
to be elected Mayor of Paris, and Lafayette commandant of 


13th July, “All will be well ere this time to-morrow night; the national 
assembly will be purged of those unquiet spirits which at present agitate 
it.” (4, 298.) 


* The result proved that the troops were infected with the popular enthu- 
siasm. With the exception of two German regiments, that drew their sabres 
in the gardens of the Tuilleries, scarcely any of the regiments could be 
made to act against the populace. 


5 VOL. V.—No. 9. 
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the civic militia, called the national guard.* Thus do we 
find this first great movement of the Parisian populace, as it 
were sanctioned and endorsed even by the moderate party 
of the revolution, and the fatal precedent established of pla- 
cing the cause of freedom under the proteetion of mobs. It 
is true that this day caused the more perfect organization of 
the civic militia, or national guards, and led to the appoint- 
ment of Lafayette as their commandant; but these guards 
themselves had too much of the spirit of the populace, to be 
an adequate check to their excesses. 

After the 14th July, the royal party being for the time 
conquered, the business of reform was pushed rapidly for- 
ward in the assembly. The court became excessively anx- 
ious to retire beyond the influence of the Parisian mob ; the 
latter, of course, wished to bring the court more under its 
influence. Hence, while the royal party began to plot and 
scheme for the removal of the king and court to Metz, where 
they could escape the terror of Paris mobs, communicate 
with the emigrants, place themselves under the protection of 
the army of Bouillé, declare the national assembly rebels, 
and at once, if need be, bring on a civil war for the recovery 
of lost privileges. The patriots, on the contrary, wished the 
court and assembly to be at once translated to Paris. They 
considered Versailles even, as too much under kingly and 
aristoeratic influence ; they considered that the cause of the 
revolution would be constantly jeoparded by the coup-de- 
mains which the monarch would strike from time to time. 
Hence the cry that was raised, of the king and the national 
assembly to Paris! The debates upon the veto particularly, 
exasperated both parties; and although they compromised 
by the adoption of the suspensive veto, yet the rumor soon 
ran that the court was meditating again some bold stroke of 
policy. Under pretext of providing against Paris move- 
inents, the body guards at Versailles were doubled, new 
troops were summoned, the regiment of Flanders arrived. 
At the Luxemburg, at the Palais Ruyal, at the Champs Ely- 
sées, new faces, new uniforms and new cockades were seen 
in numbers. The enemies of the revolution once more were 


* There was, in the hall of the Hotel de Ville, where the election took 
place, a bust of Lafayette, presented to the city of Paris by the United 
States. Maureau de St. Mery pointed to it with his finger. A general cry 
in the hall instantly proclaimed the Marquis de Lafayette commandant. 
(T. 1, 72.) 
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inhigh spirits. The flight of the king to Metz, and the dis- 
solution of the national assembly, were hourly expected. 

On Ist October, the body gu uards gave a dinner to the offi- 
cers of the garrison at Versailles, and the celebrated song, 
“0 Richard! Omon Roi! universe ?tabandonne,” was sung. 
White or black cockades only were distributed,—the na- 
tional tri-color cockade was trodden under foot—the health 
of the king and queen was drunk with rapturous applause, 
and with drawn swords,—that of the nation neglected. To 
crown the heinous character of this scene, so revolting to 
patriotic sensibilities, Maria Antoinette, “with a woman’s 
vehemence, not with a sovereign’s foresight,” entered the 
festive hall in the midst of the carousing, with the king at 
her side and the dauphin in her arms. She walked around 
the tables, bowing as she passed. Of course, her appear- 
ance filled the company with enthusiasm, and loyal bursts of 
applause gladdened the royal hearts. The next day a nearly 
similar scene took place, at a breakfast given by the life 
guards. The queen here expressed her delight with the 
dinner of Thursday. She was eagerly listened to, because 
less reserved than the king. Every word she uttered was 
repeated. The populace, already agitated by the discussions 
on the veto, irritated by the black ¢ cockades, annoyed by the 
continual patroles, and suffering from the most pinching hun- 
ger, were at once thrown into the most violent commotions 
by the festive scenes of the 2d and 3d Oct. On the 4th, 
(Sunday,) all Paris was more deeply agitated than ever. The 
patroles of Lafayette were on the alert, but they were be- 

ginning to be unpopular; the sentiment of the caricature, 

“le patrollatisme chassant le patriotisme,’ was beginning to 
take hold of the popular mind, and the general opinion of the 
Parisians seemed to be, that another bold stroke, like that of 
14th July, had become necessary. 

Meanwhile, on Monday, whilst the male portion of the 
Parisian population seemed somewhat in awe of Lafayette’s 
patroles, in one of the guard-houses of the quarter St. Eus- 
tache, a young woman seized a drum, commenced beating 
it, and calling on the women to avenge themselves. Imme- 
diately, says Camille Desmoulius, the ‘female insurrectionary 
force became like a British naval force,—there was a uni- 
versal press of women. ‘These poor creatures, if they could 
not comprehend the politics of the times, felt at least all the 
misery of an empty pantry, and their constant cry was 
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bread! bread! They had no fear of patroles or of national 
guards. Gallant Frenchmen, commanded by such a speci- 
men of genuine chivalry as Lafayette, could, of course, nev- 
er be brought to fireon women. These women first went 
to the bakers’ shops, and as bread was scarce, they rushed 
on to the Hotel de Ville, to complain to the commune. They 
broke in and sounded the tocsin. A citizen named Maillard, 
a man who had become noted in the capture of the Bastille, 
undertook to draw them off from the Hotel de Ville. He 
seized a drum and drew them after him, under pretext of 
leading them to Versailles. This amazonian host, armed 
with bludgeons, broomsticks, muskets and cutlasses, march- 
ed, with Maillard at their head, to the Champs Elysées, 
There he found they were resolved to execute the project 
which he had put into their heads, of marching instantly to 
Versailles, and laying their complaints before the king and 
national assembly, and he was forced to be their leader. All 
the concession he could obtain from them was, that they 
should disarm, and appear before the national assembly as 
petitioners, and not as furies with arms in their hands. Never 
was such a mob led by man, as Maillard led out from Paris 
to Versailles on the 5th October, 1789. Some hours after 
their departure, Lafayette assembled the national guard and 
marched after them. The ludicro-tragic scenes enacted at 
Versailles on the 5th and 6th October, are known to all. 
How this amazonian mob entered the hall of the national 
assembly,—how poor Mounier was obliged to go with a de- 
putation of twelve of them to wait on the king, to ask for 
the adoption of the constitution on behalf of the national 
assembly, while the women asked for bread,—how the pal- 
ace of the king was attacked next morning, the Swiss guards 
murdered, and their heads stuck on pikes and paraded in 
front of the host on their return to Paris,——how the king 
and the queen were forced to join in the procession, etc, 
This outbreak, like that of 14th July, was successful, and the 
king and the national assembly removed from Versailles to 
Paris, and were henceforth placed under the immediate ac- 
tion of Paris mobs. From this day forward, the king was 
very little more than a close prisoner in his palace at the 
Tuilleries. 

8. Emigration from France—Its Effects —Immediately 
after the scenes of the 14th July, the nobles began to emi- 
grate. The Polignacs, the favorites of the queen, Compte 
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d’Artois brother of the king, the prince of Conde, etc., were 
among the first. After the 6th October, appearances were 
still more gloomy, and the emigrating fever became so gen- 
eral, that the roads leading to the Rhine were crowded with 
elegant equipages of the nobility. They did not sell their 
estates even before going, but abandoned them under 
the vain hope that they would soon regain them, sword in 
hand. The two principal points of re-union for the emi- 
grating nobles, were Coblentz on the Rhine, and Turin in 
Italy. By thus withdrawing from France, the nobies left 
the opposing party in complete possession of the power. 
Had they remained, it is true, they would have been in dan- 
ger of their lives—but with every excess of the revolution- 
ary ardour the re-action would have been proportionably 
great, and the weight of the nobles on all such occasions 
would have been of the utmost importance to the moderate 
party, if they could only have consented to act in good faith. 
There are in politics as in morals, certain inflexible duties, 
and the first of all is, never to abandon our country in a 
crisis, and scarcely under any conceivable circumstances 
should we call in a foreign foe to settle intestine divisions. 
By leaving the kingdom and taking up arms against France, 
the nobles stimulated the revolutionary ardor, afforded a 
justificative cause for the confiscation of their estates, and 
thus furnished the basis on which the Jacobinical govern- 
ment afterwards were enabled to issue that flood of assignats, 
with which more than one miilion of men were kept 
under arms, and France became an over-match for the rest 
of Europe combined. As for the aid which the nobles fur- 
nished to the coalition against France, it was contemptible 
through the whole war, and their morals, too, were as disso- 
lute in exile as their military efforts were inefficient. The 
example of emigration, first set by the nobles, did not stop 
with their order; but as soon as a political party was con- 
quered, the leading men immediately took to flight like the 
nobles. Thus, as the revolution advanced, the heroes of to- 
day became the emigrants of to-morrow. And at Coblentz, 
which has been called an extra-national Versailles, the nobles 
endeavored most ridiculously to keep up all the distinctions 
which had formerly been observed at Versailles, and perti- 
naciously to frown down all the unfortunate exiles who had 
favored at all the progress of the revolution. 

9. Dissolution of the National Assembly.—The nation- 
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al assembly dissolved itself on 30th September, ’91, after 
having passed the bill of rights, the constitution, and several 
hundred statutes, by which the orders of nobility were 
abolished, all titles suppressed, the church stripped of its 
immense possessions, most of the feudal abuses eradicated, 
and the power of the king circumscribed within the narrow- 
est bounds. 

10. General remarks on the progress of the Revolution 
from the meeting to the dissolution of the States Gener- 
al.—Fusilade of the Champs de Mars.—Adoption of the 
Constitution.—In order to form a correct notion of the char- 
acter of the national assembly, we must understand a striking 
difference between the French revolution and those which oc- 
cur in such countries as ours, or even in Great Britain, where 
the people are in possession of great political power and activi- 
ty. In France there had been an absolute monarchy; the peo- 
ple entirely deprived of political power, had no political action. 
They slumbered in their chains. 'The more enlightened and 
wealthier classes were the first to awake and assert their 
rights. The awakening was progressive; ambition too was 
progressive, and kept spreading to the lower classes till the 
whole mass was in motion. Very soon satisfied with their 
progress, the higher classes wished to stop the revolution, 
but they could no longer do so,—they were pushed onwards 
by the classes behind them. Those who stopped, even if in 
the very last rank but one, when they opposed the last, were 
to it an aristocracy, and were stigmatized with the name. 
The mere tradesman was called aristocrat by the artizan and 
hated as such. (Th. 1. 196.) The national assembly, in spite 
of all the denunciations of Burke, and the assertions of his 
more shallow disciples, represented the enlightened classes 
which first awoke in France and cried out against power, 
and the extent to which the assembly pushed reform, mark- 
ed the extreme limits to which those classes were willing to 
go. Let us illustrate by the career of parties and their lead- 
ers in the national assembly. During the first period of its 
session, Necker, the minister, was perhaps the most popular 
man in France, as evidenced by the scenes of 14th July; 
but all the reform he wanted was a financial one, with a con- 
stitution like that of England. In a very short time the 
action of the assembly passed beyond the point of Necker’s 
wishes, and his popularity gradually died away. His great 
organ, ‘Lally Tollendal, was among the first of the members 
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to set the example of secession from the assembly,—Lafay- 
ette and his party were more thorough than Necker,—they 
were for the bill of rights and a constitution with a bicame- 
ral legislature, similar to that of the congress of the United 
States. In a short time, however, the action of the assembly 
passed the point of Lafayette’s wishes, particularly in regard 
to the bicameral feature in his plan of government. 

Let us now look to the individual, who, beyond all ques- 
tion, was the most perfect type of the assembly. We find 
in the commencement, Mirabeau exerting all his powers to 
stimulate the national assembly to accomplish its destinies, 
battling with all his might against the moderates as long as 
the revoiution seemed lagging back, but in his latter days 
we as often find him fighting against as for reform. The 
revolution then had evidently advanced up to the limits 
which he prescribed, and was threatening to pass them. 
Thus he was against taking away the veto power of the 
king, against the law against the emigrants, in favor of 
energetic police and the establishment of better order in the 
capital, etc., etc. It has been said that he was bought up by 
the court, and that henceforward, if he had lived, his servi- 
ces would have been devoted to the royal cause—that he 
had made his bargain with the king there is little cause to 
doubt—and that he would consent to receive both money and 
court favor, we may easily believe, from the general loose- 
ness of his moral character. But still, this bargain with 
royalty laid little or no restraint upon his wishes—it was 
rather the effect of his conservatism, than his conservatism 
the effect of the bargain. Mirabeau, with all his violence 
of character, with all his hatred of nobility and of royalty, 
with all his ardent desire to evoke the mighty power of the 
French people, did not nevertheless wish to see the revolu- 
tion advance to the pitch that would put the power into the 
hands of the bottom stratum of society. He was a man of 
birth and splendid intellect; he did not, therefore, wish to 
reform on the Jack Cade principle of bringing all to an ex- 
act level. He had contracted hatred for the nobility, who 
had maltreated him and driven him from their ranks; stil] 
he had no idea of taking refuge in the bosom of the lowest 
class, with which he had no sympathy. He was vain of his 
birth in spite of his hatred of the nobility, and could not help 
showing it even in the days of his most revolutionary ardor, 
e. g., could never speak of the day of St. Bartholomew with- 
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out saying, “Admiral de Coligny, who, by the way, was a 
relation of my family.” (D. 8. 1. 152.) The death of Mira- 
beau has been considered a great calamity to France. It is 
supposed, had he lived, his extraordinary powers might have 
been sufficient to have held back the revolution, and to have 
established the constitution on a moderate and permanent 
basis. If any man could have achieved this great function, 
it would have been Mirabeau. But certainly he could not 
have accomplished it if the legislative bodies had continued 
to hold their sessions in Paris, and the war with Europe had 
broken out. At the period of his death, the people of F'rance, 
and of Paris particularly, were ahead of the national assem- 
bly in revolutionary ardor, and soon the assembly and Mira- 
beau, its great representative, would have become unpopular. 
The action of the national assembly in the latter period 
of its session was decidedly conservative after the king was 
brought back from Varennes. Both the clubs of the Jaco- 
bins and Cordeliers were for dethroning him atonce. Num- 
berless addresses were written to this effect, among which 
was one by Thos. Paine, distinguished in the American revo- 
lution. He alledged France had been tranquil during the 
king’s absence, and consequently did not require a king to 
govern it—that his flight was an implied abdication—that 
Louis ought to be dethroned—that all history was full of 
the crimes of kings, etc. etc. (T. 1. 188.) On 16th July 
the subject was brought up in national assembly, and aftera 
warm debate, Robespierre, Buxot and Petion against, and 
Duport, Barnave and Salles in favor of, the king, it was 
decided that the journey to Varennes was not culpable, 
that the king was inviolable and should not be dethroned.* 
Meanwhile the Jacobin club had framed a petition for de- 
posing the king as a perfidious traitor to his oaths. This 
petition was carried on the day after to the Champs de Mars, 
where every friend might sign it on his country’s altar. 
There was a tremendous concourse in the Champs de Mars, 
Girondists and Jacobins were both there. As the decree in 
favor of the king, however, had already passed the assem- 
bly, Bailly and Lafayette determined to disperse the assem- 
biage in the Champs de Mars as riotous. Lafayette at first 
ordered the guard to fire in the air, but the mob not dispers- 
ing, he sent a volley amongst them, which killed many and 


* When these resolutions passed, Robespierre rose and protested against 
them in the name of humanity. 
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soon dispersed the rest. This bold act of Bailly and Lafay- 
ette, although denounced by the Jacobins, was fully sustain- 
ed in the national assembly, and in spite of their increasin 
unpopularity, the factions were ended by their energy, ra 
Robespierre, particularly, was so much alarmed, that he hid 
himself for some days. ‘The constitution was then adopt- 
ed, and but for the royalists, who threw every thing into 
confusion by their ridiculous protests and uncompromising 
course, it would have been made much more favorable to 
royalty than it was, for several important modifications had 
been agreed upon among the leaders and would certainly 
have passed, but for the absurd conduct of the coté droit. 
(T. 1.191.) Thus, in spite of the many denunciations which 
have been pronounced against the national assembly, when 
all its acts are fairly reviewed, we are constrained, taking its 
whole course together, to pronounce it a fair representative 
of that middle class in France, possessing wealth, intelli- 
gence and prudence, and wishing well to order and the laws. 
Mirabeau, whilst he lived, was the organ of this body, and 
after his death, perhaps young Barnave. Lafayette was its 
military chief, and the national guard its military force. 
Upon the whole then, we may safely pronounce the nation- 
al assembly, with all its faults, to have deserved well of 
France. It was neither agrarian nor disorganizing in its 
wishes. Sir James McIntosh, who wrote his Vindiciea 
Gallice in April, 1791, says, “no commercial house of im- 
portance has failed in F'rance since the revolution. Com- 
merce, which shrinks from the breath of civil confusion, 
has resisted this tempest, and a mighty revolution has been 
accomplished with less commercial derangement, than could 
arise from the bankruptcy of a second rate house in London 
or Amsterdam. The manufacturers of Lyons, the mer- 
chants of Bordeaux and Marseilles, are silent amid the la- 
mentations of the Abbe Maury, M. Calonne and Mr. Burke. 
Happy is that people whose commerce flourishes in ledgers, 
while it is bewailed in orations; and remains untouched in 
calculation, whilst it expires in the pictures of eloquence.” 
This simple fact is worth a thousand arguments, and consti- 
tutes a high eulogy on the French revolution through its 
first stage. But, unfortunately, this first period constitutes 
only the first act in a drama, which we shall find growing 
more deeply and darkly criminal as it advances. 
6 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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Ll. French Society and Manners during the Session of 
the National Assembly.—Madame de Stael tells us that 
French society was never so brilliant and serious as during 
the first three or four years of the revolution, reckoning 
from 1788 to the end of 1791. Political power was still in 
the hands of the better ciasses—all the vigor of liberty and 
all the grace of former politeness were united in the same 
persons. Never was more brilliant conversational talent 
displayed than during this period. 'The highest questions to 
which social order can give rise, were the fruitful themes, 
In France, the social discussions on politics were softened by 
the influence of the ladies, who, in that country, always 
take the lead in conversation at their houses, and enliven it 
with the kindest and most lively pleasantry. Party spirit 
caused, it is true, divisions in society; but every one lived 
with those of his own side. At court, the two battalions of 
good company, one faithful to the old order of things, the 
other to the new, drew up on opposite sides, and did not 
approach each other. Madame de Stael says, she sometimes 
tried a mixture of the two parties at her dinners; but she 
found political differences too serious to admit often of this 
kind of amalgamation. The liberty of the press was not 
suspended a single day during the session of the national 
assembly. ‘The newspapers abounded in the most lively 
witticisms on the most important matters; it was the history 
of the world converted into daily gossip. Every thing was 
then in opposition—interests,sentiments and manner of think- 
ing; but so long as scaffolds were not erected, the use of 
speech and the press proved an acceptable mediator between 
parties. It was the last time that the talents of the French 
shewed themselves in all their splendor—it was the last, and 
in some respects, the first time that the society of Paris could 
convey an idea of that communication of superior minds 
with each other, the noblest enjoyment of which human na- 
ture is capable. ‘Those who lived at that time admitted that 
they never witnessed, in any country, so much animation or 
so much intelligence. When Madame D’Arblay (the cele- 
brated Miss Burney) met with the emigrants of a later period, 
(the constitutionalists) at Norbury, among whom were De 
Stael, Talleyrand, Norbonne, etc:, although she had lived 
in intimacy with Johnson and Windham, with Mrs. Monta- 
gue and Mrs. 'Thrale, yet she was forced to confess that she 
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had never heard conversation before. The most animated 
eloquence, the keenest observation, the most sparkling wit, 
the most courtly grace, were all united to charm her with the 
splendid little coterie at Juniper Hall. 


FROM THE MEETING OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY TO THE 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


1. Organization of the new government under the Consti- 
tution of 1791—Meeting of the Legislative Assembly.—-With 
the close of the first national assembly, we may consider the 
first act of the revolution as completed. France had now a 
new constitution, and a most interesting experiment was im- 
mediately to be tried, as to the working of the new machinery 
of government. According to the constitution, the first bi- 
ennial parliament met on the 1st Oct., 1791, called the Le- 
gislative Assembly. This assembly remained in session not 
quite one year, and the history of France during this period 
constitutes the second act of the revolution. 

2. Composition of the Legislative Assembly.—The national 
assembly, in a paroxysm of Roman patriotism, excluded all 
its own members, by a self-denying ordinance, from seats in 
the legislative assembly. In such a country as France, this 
was particularly unfortunate. Where the forms of public 
business were so little understood, it would have been a great 
advantage to have had in the second assembly a number of 
those who had acquired experience in the first. Moreover, 
those who had framed the new constitution, might naturally 
be regarded as the best fitted to start it into operation, and 
faithfully to superintend its movements. There was no min- 
isterial or royal influence exerted at the elections, and the 
right of suffrage being almost universal, the political com- 
plexion of the legislative assembly marked the state of public 
opinion in France. Not one single advocate of the old order 
of things appeared in the assembly. The coté droit of the 
national assembly had disappeared entirely. The constitu- 
tionalists, or the advocates of the present constitutional mon- 
archy, who formed the coté gauche in the national assembly, 
now sat on the right in the legislative, and formed its coté 
droit. This, from having been the reforming party in the 
national assembly, was now the conservative in the legisla- 
tive. The coté gauche was composed of those who were at 
heart republicans,—who wished to form a government with- 
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outa monarch. It contained two elements, which harmon. 
ized as long as they formed an opposition party in the gov- 
ernment, but became afterwards the two great antagonistical 
parties in the national convention ; these were the Gironde 
and the Mountain,—the former so called, because the most 
talented men of the party were the deputies of La Gironde, 
This section of the coté gauche were for a republic, but fora 
virtuous one only. They were of the genuine Plutarch 
school,—they longed for a government that should display 
all the severe virtues and manners of the old Roman repub- 
lic. Vergniaud was the greatest orator of this party ; Brissot 
the greatest manager. But, besides these, there were many 
others of high character, such as Gaudet, Gensenné, Isnard, 
etc. Condorcét was its writer and philosopher, and was to 
the legislative assembly what Seyes had been to the national. 
The other section of the coté gauche were republicans of a 
more violent and unprincipled character than the Girondists; 
they were called the Mountain, because they sat on the high- 
est seats of the hall. These were the Jacobins, whom we 
shall find finally triumphing and introducing the reign of 
terror; for the present, however, they acted with the Giron- 
dists. Besides the coté droit and coté gauche, there was a 
centre, or neutral party, sometimes voting with the right, 
sometimes with the left side. In such acrisis as France then 
presented, this party was looked upon as rather cowardly 
and contemptible, and received the ignominious title of 
Ventre (belly.) 

3. Difficulties of the new government—Found to be imprac- 
ticable.—Although the members of the legislative assembly 
swore fidelity to the constitution, yet some appalling difficul- 
ties quickly developed themselves, and the government prov- 
ed to be impracticable. It was clearly seen that the new 
order of things in France was at war with the old order of 
things in Europe. The two systems could not march toge- 
ther. The sovereigns of Europe were every day assuming 
a more hostile attitude towards France, and their declaration 
from Pilnitz had already admonished the French that they 
would make common cause against the revolution. The 
emigrated nobles, with their adherents, were forming camps 
on the borders of France, and were openly urging the sove- 
reigns of Europe to join them in putting down the revo- 
lution. The clergy, the other great portion of the privileged 
orders, had not emigrated as extensively as the nobles, but 
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they were equally suspected and believed to be hostile to 
the new order of things. What wasto be done? The as- 
sembly passed laws confiscating the estates of the emigrants, 
if they should not return before the Ist January, and declar- 
ing them outlaws. It passed another, requiring the clergy 
to take the civic oath, under heavy disabilities and penalties. 
The king, with all his pliancy of temper, could not sanction 
these two unpalateable decrees,—hence Veto No.1 and Veto 
No. 2. This firmness of the king produced a tremendous 
outburst of public feeling. It was impossible to confide in 
him. Every one felt that he must, in heart, wish well to the 
emigrants and the allied powers,—that it was impossible that 
he could ever faithfully administer the government,*—that 
the system could not possibly advance, with a hostile execu- 
tive constantly arresting its action. The king and queen 
were nicknamed Monsieur and Madame Veto, and the min- 
istry, composed principally of constitutionalists, became so 
unpopular, that the king determined to dissolve it, and to 
appoint a ministry of Girondists, to give satisfaction to the 
dominant party in the assembly. The new ministry was 
called the sans culotic ministry. Its two chief members were 
Roland and Dumouriez. Roland, the minister of the inte- 
rior, with his wife to aid him, (for she was infinitely his su- 
perior,) was the true type of the Gironde party, He was 
deeply impressed with the simplicity of Roman republican- 
ism, and the first time he presented himself at court, he wore 
strings in his shoes instead of silver buckles, and a round 
citizen’s hat instead of the etiquetical chapeau. The master 
of ceremonies was horror-struck at his appearance, and re- 
fused for some time to admit him. Dumouriez, the minister 
of foreign affairs, was an able, supple, but rather unprinci- 
pled politician, willing to espouse any party that could pro- 

* The constitutional party, true friends of the king, had cause, too, to 
complain of the duplicity of the court. On the 8th October, Lafayette, in 
imitation of the national assembly, resigned the command of the national 
guard. He was the constitutional candidate for the mayoralty of Paris,— 
Petion that of the Girondist, and although against the monarchy, was sup- 
ported by the court party, because the queen disliked Lafayette, who, she 
said, would become mayor of the palace, if he was ever elected mayor of Pa- 
ris; but Petion, the republican, she considered as too great a fool to be- 
come the dangerous head of a party. Thus proving that her only object 
Was to confuse and embarrass the revolution, and that she was really the 
friend of neither of the great parties. Petion was elected by the immense 
majority of nearly 4000 votes, and thus, in a great degree, by the agency of 
the court, the national guard and the city of Paris were placed under the 
command of the republicans. 
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mote his fortunes. As soon as he entered the cabinet, he 
put on the red cap of the Jacobins. The queen was exces- 
sively dejected at this cabinet revolution, and could not con- 
ceal her violent antipathy to the new aspect of affairs. 

On the 20th April, 1792, war was declared against Prussia 
and Austria. Rochambeau, Lafayette and Luckner, appoin- 
ted commanders under the former ministry, still retained 
their command. The French were unsuccessful in their 
first military movements. Lafayette threw the blame on 
the plan of movements dictated by the minister, Dumouriez; 
the minister threw it on the Generals, who were constitu- 
tionalists. The Jacobins attributed all to treachery ; they 
asserted that opponents of the revolution raised the cry in 
the army of sauve qui peut, which caused the disgraceful de- 
feat and flight of the soldiers, and they denounced with bit- 
terness a supposed Austrian committee which governed the 
king. Something must be done, and done quickly. The 
assembly determined to meet the crisis with the boldest 
measures. It disbanded the royal guard,—passed a decree 
of exile against the refractory priests, and another decree 
for the establishment of a camp of 20,000 men in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, taken from all the departments. This 
army was intended as a corps de reserve, and for the de- 
fence of Paris in case of sudden invasion. The right side 
opposed vehemently these measures, because they regarded 
the camp in the neighborhood of Paris as an establishment 
to supersede the national guard and to prostrate the throne. 
They were against the banishment of the priests, because 
they regarded it as an act of proscription, which ought to be 
‘resisted at once; otherwise no class that should become ob- 
noxious to the government, could be safe in France. The 
king, with all his infirmity of purpose, was nevertheless ob- 
stinate on these two questions. Roland addressed to him a 
letter, written by his wife, advising him to come forth the 
true king of the French,—to head the revolution in serious 
earnest, and to win back the confidence of his subjects, by 
sanctioning the two late decrees of the assembly, and dismis- 
sing all the priests from his service who had not taken the 
civic oath. Instead of the compliance which Roland had 
vainly expected, the ministry was dissolved and a brace of 
vetoes put upon the decrees. A new ministry was taken 
from the constitutionalists. The fact is, the Mes had as- 


sumed new courage, for the court confidently believed that 
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the allies would soon be in Paris. The agitation in the 
clubs became tremendous—a crisis was rapidly approach- 
ing—the Girondists and the Jacobins were now firmly con- 
vinced that the constitution of 1791 was a total failure, that 
government could work well with a king at the head of 
The constitutional party had fallen into a most impo- 
a minority. Lafayette, opposed to any farther progress in 
revolution, imprudently wrote to the assembly, on 16th 
June, denouncing the Jacobin clubs and demanding their 
suppression, at the same time urging the necessity of adher- 
ing to a constitutional throne; and all this he pressed in his 
own name and that of hisarmy. From this moment Lafay- 
ette lost his popularity, and was denounced bitterly in the 
assembly for aspiring to be the Cromwell of France. 

4. Means used to overcome the king—NScenes in Paris 
on the 20th June and 10th August, 1792.—The republi- 
cans seeing the Roland ministry dissolved on the 13th June, 
their two important decrees stifled by the veto, and Lafay- 
ette lecturing the assembly and denouncing the Jacobin 
clubs, determined to try the influence, once more, of a Paris 
mob. ‘The plan was arranged among Jacobins and Giron- 
dists. On the 20th June, an immense multitude assembled 
to celebrate the anniversary of the Tennis court oath. This 
assemblage, about eight thousand, marched to the hall of the 
assembly" and insisted upon presenting a petition. In spite 
of the violent protests of the right side, their extraordinary 
demand was complied with. Vergniaud, the great orator 
of the Girondists, advocated their claims. Their audacious 
petition was then heard. It stated that the people were 
ready—that a bold stroke was necessary to carry into exe- 
cution article second of the bill of rights, which sanctioned 
resistance to oppression. They called on the minority in the 
assembly to cease polluting the land with their presence, 
and to go at once to Coblentz and join the aristocrats ; final- 
ly, they demanded an inquiry into the causes of the evils of 
the times, and the annihilation of the executive power, if 
that should be the cause. The president of the assembly, 
after promising vigilance and recommending obedienee to 
the laws, granted “them, in the name of the “assembly, per- 
mission to file off before it. ‘The doors were then thrown 
open, and the mob, amounting, by this time, to thirty thou- 
sand, passed through the hall. Ragged silk breeches were 
held up in the air, with shouts of vivent les sans culottes, 
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and a calf’s heart was stuck upon a pike, with the horrid 
inscription, heart of an aristocrat. But this produced such 
indignation that it was immediately taken down. 'The mob 
now rolled on to the garden of the Tuilleries. The king 
had the gates thrown open. The mob poured in, shouting 
under the windows of the palace, down with the veto! the 
sans culottes forever! It afterwards rushed into the palace, 
broke open the closed doors, and penetrated into the room 
in which the king and his friends were assembled, crying, 
no veto! no priests! no aristocrats! the camp near Paris! 
Legendre, a butcher, then stepped up and demanded the 
sanction of the decrees. “This is neither the place nor the 
time,” replied the king, with firmness; “I will do all that 
the constitution requires.” ‘The mob were rather pleased by 
the king’s firmness, and cried vive la nation! “Yes,” 
resumed Louis, “vive la nation! I am its best friend.” 
“Prove it then,” said one of the mob, holding him a 
red Jacobin cap at the point of a pike—the king in- 
stantly put the cap on his head, which produced a burst of 
applause. The king was oppressed with heat and thirst; a 
half drunken fellow, who had brought with him a bottle 
and glass, stepped up to him and offered him drink. He 
drank without hesitation, amidst still louder applauses. 
Meanwhile, the queen had not been able to join her hus- 
band, but stood behind the council table with some grena- 
diers. Her little daughter was weeping by her side—her 
son, the dauphin, was frightened at first, but soon recovered 
from his terror, and became quite diverted with the scene 
passing around him. One of the mob handed a red cap to 
the little boy, and the queen immediately put it on his head; 
which Santerre took off when he perceived it, saying, the 
“boy is stifling.” Meanwhile, a deputation came from the 
assembly to restore order, and afterwards the Mayor Petion 
came up, who was accused of coming too late. He told the 
king to fear nothing, he was in the midst of his people. 
Louis, taking the hand of a grenadier, laid it on his heart, 
saying, “feel whether it beats quicker than usual;” this 
noble answer was warmly applauded. Petion then address- 
ed the mob from an arm chair ; and Santerre and his rabble 
retired in a peaceable manner at about seven in the evening. 
The king, queen and their children then met in tears for 
the first time since the mob had broken into the palace. 
The red cap was still on Louis’ head—he had forgotten it; 
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he instantly threw it off with great indignation. At this 
moment fresh deputies came to learn the condition of things. 
The queen shewed them the broken furniture and shattered 
doors. Merlin de Thionville wept—the queen remarked 
it. Merlin answered, “I weep over the misfortunes of a 
beautiful, tender-hearted woman and mother of a family ; 
but do not mistake, there is not one of my tears for the king 
or the gqueen—I hate kings and queens.” 

Thus terminated the disgraceful scenes of the 20th June. 
All France was indignant,—a powerful re-action in favor of 
the king was the consequence. ‘The Gironde party in the 
assembly were mortified. When Vergniaud was called on for 
his testimony and opinion in regard to the scenes of that day, 
he shrunk from the call and remained silent. When Lafay- 
ette heard of these scenes in his camp, he determined to go 
to Paris and execute some bold measure. On the 28th June 
he was admitted to the bar of the assembly. He told them 
that his army was exasperated at the scenes of the 20th 
June—demanded the prosecution of the instigators of the 
late mob—the suppression of the Jacobins, and the enforce- 
ment of due respect to the constituted authorities. When 
he finished, he sat down among the coté droit. Hersaint, a 
deputy, cried out that his proper place was on the petitioner’s 
bench. Lafayette removed to that bench. Guadet asked if 
the enemy were conquered and the country delivered, that 
Lafayette should be in Paris; and proposed to ask the war 
minister whether he had given him Jeave of absence from 
the camp. He repaired to the palace, was coldly and even 
insolently received there by the king, queen and courtiers ; 
the queen could never conquer her prejudices against him, 
although he was the only man in France who could, by 
possibility, save the throne and the constitution ; and, be- 
yond all question, he was the most honest and most trustful. 
This noble man, who was truly worthy of the pure school 
of Washington, in which he had imbibed his stern political 
principles, was nevertheless determined, if possible, to do 
something to save the king and stop the onward progress of 
the revolution. He tried to rally a sufficient number of the 
national guard to assist him in his schemes ; but when he 
came to the place of rendezvous, he found but few willing 
to join him. His life was in danger every moment he de- 
layed in Paris; he therefore repaired again to the army. 
Thus did the visit of Lafayette to Paris, prove a total fail 
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ure in regard to its great purpose; the revolution was too 
far ahead to be arrested by a single arm, particularly when 
that arm was palsied by the senseless prejudices of the court. 
His schemes, too, for conducting the king and family to a 
place of safety, were resisted by the court, because, their 
hope of a rescue by the allies had been strengthening every 
day since the 20th June ; and they wished, in case of re-es- 
tablishment in power, to be perfectly unshackled by any debt 
of gratitude towards the constitutionalists. 

The popular re-action in favor of the king soon spent its 
force. All thinking respectable men condemned the scenes 
of the 20th June ; but they were not, on that account, will- 
ing to see the king restored to all his former power, and the 
whole work of the revolution annihilated by foreign bayo- 
nets. The Jacobins and the Girondists soon rallied—the sen- 
timent was becoming universal, that the safety of the nation 
required the dethronement of the king. ‘The allies, of 
course, became more exasperated than ever after the 20th 
June. The Duke of Brunswick was commander-in-chief 
of their army, composed of seventy thousand Prussians and 
sixty-eight thousand Austrians. He pushed his army across 
the Rhine, at Coblentz, into France; and directed his move- 
ments boldly towards Paris, and in the meantime he pub- 
lished his celebrated manifesto, dated 25th July ; in which 
he declared that he should march to Paris to put an end to 
anarchy and the attacks upon the throne and the altar, and re- 
store the king to safety and all his rights ; and he stated that 
he held the constituted authorities responsible for all the 
disorders that should break out before his arrival, and ad- 
monished Paris and other cities of France to behave with 
propriety, under the penalty of prompt barbarous military 
execution. All France was roused by this impudent mani- 
festo. The solemn warning was pronounced by the legis- 
lative assembly, that “the country is in danger!” ‘The 
speedy dethrenement of the king was considered absolutely 
necessary to the cause of the revolution. But the legisla- 
tive assembly could not be brought to pronounce sentence of 
dethronement, and rejected the motion of impeachment 
against Lafayette for his visit to Paris, by a large majority. 
Once more the discontented determined to try the virtue of 
amob. The 20th June had been gotten up to intimidate 
the king and force him into compliance ; it had failed to do 
so. He was still firm in adhering to his vetoes. A bolder 
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measure was now projected, principally under the auspices 
of Danton, who was the Mirabeau of the lower orders. An 
insurrection was organized for 10th August. Accordingly, 
on that day the mob assembled—stormed the palace of the 
king—butchered the brave Swiss guards, and drove the king 
and royal family to take refuge in the hall of the assembly. 

5. Dethronement of the King—Call of a Convention.— 
After the 10th August, the commune of Paris, which now 
commanded the forces of the metropolis, and had become 
more powerful than the assembly itself, insisted on the de- 
thronement of the king. At length, Vergniaud proposed 
three measures, which were instantly and unanimousiy 
adopted.—Ist. ‘To convoke a national convention.—2d. To 
dismiss the present ministry.—3d. 'To suspend the power of 
the king till the meeting of the convention. The Roland 
ministry were recalled—the celebrated decrees which had 
been vetoed were ordered to be executed, etc.; and the 23d 
September, 1792, was the day fixed for the meeting of the 
national convention. Poor Louis and his family were trans- 
ferred to the prison of the temple, from which he never de- 
parted until he was led to the scaffold. 

6. Lafayette flies from F'rance—Reflections on his con- 
duct.—When the news of the LOth August reached Lafay- 
ette, he resolved to make one effort more to save the consti- 
tution—he determined to appeal to the army under his 
immediate command, consisting of about thirty thousand 
men; but his army, although in many particulars devoted 
to him, could not be brought to act against their country— 
his scheme of resistance failed—all the officers of the second 
grade, such as Dumouriez, Custine, Biron, Kellermann, La- 
bourdonnaie, were in favor of the late movements at Paris. 
Lafayette’s power and popularity were now entirely gone, 
and he was forced to flee from his country. The Austrians 
seized him as he was endeavoring to make his escape to the 
United States, and, contrary to all the principles of national 
law, confined him in the prisons of Madgeburg and Olmutz, 
under the most rigid treatment, for four years. 

Thus ended the career of Lafayette in the French revolu- 
tion. He assisted most earnestly in pushing the revolution 
forward in the beginning. He was the ardent friend of the 
constitutional government established by the first national 
assembly, thongh opposed to some of its provisions. He 
believed the cause of liberty in France depended on the 
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preservation of that government. He thought France could 
not bear a pure republic ; hence, all his exertions were used 
to save the king and arrest the farther progress of the revo. 
lution—his failure was signal. His plan, perhaps, in the 
then condition of France, was impracticable. It had come 
to this, either the allies and the emigrants would triumph 
and totally efface all the work of the revolution, or the revo- 
lution must advance till republican and Jacobinical ardor 
had evoked the whole power and energy of the kingdom, 
to push back the forces of the allies. A middle course, with 
a constitutional government, headed by an executive, at heart 
opposed to the whole system which he headed, and disposed, 
whenever he could do it without danger, to embarrass it by 
his vetoes, was utterly impracticable,*—it had not the strength 
and energy requisite to meet allied Europe. Lafayette, in 
this emergency, looked too exclusively, perhaps, to the hor- 
rors of revolution, without regarding sufficiently the evils 
of a forced restoration at that juncture of affairs. His cha- 
racter, likewise, was too mild and moderate, and genius 
too limited, for the réle he was disposed to play. Car- 
lyle calls him Grandison Cromwell. But, however unfor- 
tunate he may have been, no one can reproach him with 
dishonesty,—he was one of the noblest spirits of the age; 
and every American may feel justly proud of his conduct, 
for he had been trained in the school of Washington, and 
in the armies of America ; and if there was one single man 
in the French revolution, who planted himself immoveably 
on principle, and looked alone to what he considered his 
country’s welfare, that man was Lafayette. 


* In this country, we are now the better enabled to judge of the difficul- 
ties of France under the constitutional government, because we have lately 
seen a vice-president, without the support of any party, become suddenly 
president, by the demise of the incumbent, with opinions upon some of the 
leading questions of the day wholly at war with those of the dominant party 
in both houses of Congress; and the fact that this president, unsupported 
by a party, merely appearing as a consti/utional part in the government, has 
been enabled to use his vefo with the utmost freedom, and to defeat the 
most cherished schemes of most triumphant majorities in the two houses 
of Congress—led on by one of the master spirits of the age, is, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory proof that could be given of the strength of our in- 
stitutions, and the capacity of the people for self-government. To get the 
idea of the situation of France, we have only to imagine, in addition to 
this, the United States at war with all the world—the bosom friends of this 
executive its most violent enemies, and the executive, in his heart, wishing 
well to their cause, and cordially disposed to co-operate faithfully with no 
branch of the government; and withal, the country unable to get rid of 
him by any other means than revolution. 
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7. Commune of Paris after the 10th August—We have 
hitherto omitted to say any thing of the commune of Paris; 
but as it became the leading power in France after the 10th 
August, we shall now give some account of its character and 
bearing on the revolution. The first national assembly di- 
vided France into eighty-three departments, entirely irres- 
pective of all the old political divisions; and each one of these 
departments was divided into sections, and each section into 
cantons. Each department had a sort of local administrative 
government of its own, the members of which were elected 
by the people of the department. Each district was organ- 
ized as the department, but on a smaller scale. The canton 
was a mere electoral division, in which those who had the 
right of suffrage* cast their votes. At the same time that 
the country was divided into departments and sections, the 
organization of the town governments was fixed on a similar 
basis, and the officers every where made eligible by the peo- 
ple. (Mig. 1,140.) It was this departmental, communal 
and sectional organization of France, which powerfully con- 
tributed to the rapid ramification and descent of the revolu- 
tionary spirit through all the classes of society, from top to 
bottom of the social fabric. Now, it may at once be seen, 
that of all these local administrations, that of Paris must, un- 
der all circumstances, have infinitely surpassed the rest in 
importance. But when we consider further, the powerful 
influence exerted by the Paris mobs, we can at once appre- 
ciate the importance of the mayor, and commune or town 
council of Paris. Up to the 10th August, the commune may 
be regarded as a respectable body ; but when the assembly, 
on the 8th, acquitted Lafayette, and on the 9th refused to 
dethrone the king, then the forty-eight sectionst of Paris de- 
clared themselves in a state of insurrection,—they elected 
each three delegates, and sent them with plenipotentiary 
powers to the Hotel de Ville. There these one hundred and 
forty-four delegates of the sections turned out the old com- 
mune, and installed themselves in their stead. This was a 
genuine sans culottic body, composed of such men as Hugue- 
nin, Chaumette, Billaud Varennes, Fabre d’Eglantine, etc. 

* The qualification fixed by the national assembly was very low. An 
annual contribution to the State of the value of three days labor, conferred 
the right of suffrage. But even this low qualification was removed by the 
legislative assembly, and wniversal suffrage prevailed when the delegates to 


the national convention were elected. 
+ Except one. 
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They instantly sent for Mandat, the commander of the na- 
tional guard of Paris, accused him of a wish to fire on the 
citizens, broke him on the spot, and ordered him to prison. 
The multitude, however, saved all further trouble, by mur- 
dering him as soon as he came out of the town hall, and the 
notorious Santerre was put in his place. From this day, we 
may regard the commune as the genuine representative coun- 
cil of Parisian sans-culottism,—as the very senate of Pande- 
monium. Its power, too, owing to the influence of the Paris 
mobs, which were now under its control and direction, was 
vastly augmented. In fact, from the 10th August to the 
meeting of the national convention, it was the true govern- 
ing power of France,—it almost entirely superseded the le- 
gislative assembly, which was regarded on all hands as a 
mere floating piece of wreck of the constitutional govern- 
ment, doomed to annihilation the moment the convention 
should meet. The assembly, it is true, made some little show 
of power, and issued proclamations calling the citizens to 
their duty, but it was instantly insulted by the most threat- 
ening, bullying messages from the ferocious commune. One 
member of the commune said to the assembly, “I come to 
announce, that at midnight the tocsin will be sounded and 
the generale will be beaten. The people will be avenged,— 
they will do themselves justice.” Another said, “If before 
two or three hours, the tribunal* is not appointed, and ready 
for action, all Paris will be in commotion.” These threats 
usually succeeded. The commune was in constant session, 
armed with leaded pistols, attending to all the business of the 
country, such as enrolling, provisioning, judging, correspon- 
ding,etc. We hear of as many as ninety-eight decrees from 
itin one day. It sent its agents, too, over all France, agita- 
ting and urging to arms,—speaking in town-houses, market- 
places, highways and byways; and here we may remark, 
that however darkly criminal the Jacobinical government of 
France may have been through all its stages and ramifica- 
tions, it was, nevertheless, the most hard-working, energetic, 
decisive government, of which history gives any account. It 
carved out more business for itself,than any other govern- 


* This was the beginning of the celebrated revolutionary tribunal. It was 
first established on 17th August, 1792, to try the conspirators of the 10th Au- 
gust. Danton was its projector, and was, at a later period, himself con- 
demned by it, in the most infamous manner, under the direction of that 
most infamous of all attorney-generals, Fouquier Tinville. 
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ment was ever known to do, and executed it with more reso- + 
lution and despatch. Armies were formed in a hurry, trained 
in a hurry, and beat the enemy in a hurry; legislative and 
communal decrees were sent forth in a hurry, judicial tribu- 
nals decided in a hurry, and men were shot, drowned and 
guillotined in a hurry. 

8. September Massacres.—We shall now give an account 
of the massacre of the prisoners in Paris, which commenced 
on Sunday, the 2d September, 1792, and continued till the 
Thursday following. This has ever been considered as one 
of the darkest and most revolting tragedies which the annals 
of the world exhibit, and its history, as Carlyle says, has al- 
ways been written in hysterics. For the sake of humanity, 
it becomes us faithfully to pourtray the causes which led to 
it, for we shall find, even amid these horrid and disgusting 
scenes, some mitigating circumstances, and shall derive some* 
consolation from the fact, that even the most degraded 
classes, plunged in ignorance and want, are nevertheless not 
capable of performing such black deeds, but under a delusion 
which the dispassionate judgment of cold philosophy can now 
scarcely appreciate. The commune of Paris* may be con- 
sidered as responsible for these horrors, but Danton has the 
credit of being the chief instigator. It was the misfortune 
of the French revolution, that in proportion as it advanced, 
whole classes which at first favored it became hostile. The 
nobles in the first instance set the example of emigration, 
which was afterwards followed by the moderates, when the 
revolution ran beyond their notions of propriety. Thus, 
after 14th July and 6th October, 1789, the nobles and clergy 
emigrated, but after 20th June and 10th August, 1792, the 
constitutionalists began to emigrate in great numbers like- 
wise. At a later period, when the Jacobins triumphed in 
the convention, we shall find the Girondists running away 

* Or rather its committee of surveillance, at the head of which was the fero- 
cious Marat, with such colleagues as Collot D’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, 
Panis, Sergent, Tallien, etc. It is believed the September massacres were 
arranged between Danton and this committee. The chief instigator, on the 
part of the committee, being Marat, whose only remedy for the disorder of 
the times, from his first appearance in the revolution till he was stabbed by 
Charlotte Cordray, was murder! murder! He had a perfect monomania on 
this subject, —believed nothing could be done without murdering the aristo- 
crats. “Give me,” said he, “two hundred Neapolitans, armed with daggers, 
and bearing on the left arma muff by way of buckler; with them I will tra- 
verse France and produce a revolution.” He once proposed to the assembly 


to make the aristocrats wear white ribbon on the arm, and that it should be 
lawful to kill them whenever three were found together. 
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in like manner. Now, this constant emigration had two 
most injurious effects,—first, it left the party in power a clear 
sweep, by the removal of all opposition,—secondly, it ren- 
dered all those of the unsuccessful party who did not emi- 
grate, suspected; hence one principal cause of the deep and 
thorough conviction throughout the whole French revolu- 
tion, in the minds of the populace, that they were beset on 
all sides by traitors,—that those who ran were plotting with 
those who remained. This is the key note which we find 
the leaders of the lower classes, such as Danton, Marat, Ro- 
bespierre, etc., always sounding. We have already mention- 
ed the severe decrees passed by the assembly against the 
emigrants and the clergy. After the proclamation of Bruns- 
wick and the 10th August, the prisons, particularly those of 
Paris, were filled with suspected persons. Whilst these in- 
‘ternal difficulties and suspicions were thickening, foreign 
affairs, after the 10th August, were every day becoming 
more and more appalling. ‘The emigrants and ailies were, 
of course, exasperated to the last degree by the scenes of the 
10th August. They were seriously determined to execute 
the threats of the proclamation. The armies of the French, 
in a most miserable condition since the flight of Lafayette, 
were not yet organized by Dumouriez. All was confusign. 
In this state of things, the Duke of Brunswick pushed for- 
ward towards Paris, invested Langwi on the 20th August, 
bombarded it on the 2Ist, and took it on the 24th; on the 
30th he sat down before Verdun. All France was in con- 
sternation; Verdun once taken, there was nothing to stop 
his march on Paris. The executive council, composed of 
the ministers, deliberated on the means of safety. Some 
were for waiting to fight the enemy under the walls of Pa- 
ris,—some for leaving Paris to its fate, and retreating to 
Saumur. Then it was that Danton* made that celebrated 
speech, so replete with dark threats. He said the 10th Au- 
gust had divided France into two parties, one of royalists, 
the other of republicans,—that the republicans alone could 
be relied on, and they were in a minority,—that the royal- 
ists were in heart with the enemy, and would do all they 
could to make Brunswick succeed,—that thus beset by for- 
eign and internal foes, it was necessary to disconcert the 
plots of traitors, as well as arrest the progress of the enemy. 
My advice is, said he, to strike terror into the royalists. The 
* He was minister of justice. 
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ministry disconcerted him by its silence; he then arranged 
matters with the commune. It was determined to disarm 
and apprehend all suspicious persons; to effect this, the plan 
of domiciliary visits was conceived and executed in the most 
frightful manner. The barriers of the city were closed for 
forty-eight hours, from the evening of the 29th. Guard-ships 
were stationed on the river to prevent escape. The streets 
were to be cleared and illuminated by ten o’clock at night, 
and all persons to be at their houses to receive the visits of 
the police, whose arrival at each door was announced by a 
tap of the drum. During these forty-eight hours of domi- 
cilliary visits, the prisons of Paris so rapidly filled, that it is 
supposed they had nearly 15,000 prisoners in them. 

On the Ist of September, a rumor reached Paris that Ver- 
dun was taken, and that Brunswick in three days would be 
in the city. The commune, at the instance of Danton, im- 
mediately issued orders for the assemblage of the citizens 
next day in the Champs de Mars, and concerted its plans. 
It was now evident that something terrible was in prepara- 
tion. The next day was Sunday, the 2d September,—the 
whole city was in motion. Profound terror pervaded the 
prisons ; even the gaolers were frightened. The king and 
queen, in the Temple, anxiously asked what was the matter. 
The prisoners’ dinners were served up two hours sooner than 
usual, and without any knives,—they earnestly asked the 
gaolers what this meant. At length, at 2 o’clock, the gener- 
ale beat, the tocsin sounded, and the alarm guns were fired. 
Twenty-four priests, apprehended on account of refusal to 
take the oath, were, about three o’clock, conveyed to the 
prison of the Abbaye, in six different carriages. As the first 
coach drove up in the court-yard of the Abbaye, Maillard 
(who formerly headed the women on 5th Oct.) was present 
with his rabble ; they fell immediately on the priests, and 
murdered them one after another until the whole were dis- 
patched, with the solitary exception of the Abbe Sicard, who 
was saved almost by a miracle. At this noment, Billaud 
Varennes, whom Bonaparte always considered the greatest 
villain of the revolution, came up and encouraged the mur- 
derers: “Good people,” said he, “you sacrifice your enemies ; 
you do your duty.” Billaud was a member of the commune, 
and the only one of the organizers of this horrid massacre 
who dared to show his face and defend it. From the Ab- 
baye they rushed to the Carmelites, where they butchered 
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two hundred more priests. After this, Maillard went in to 
the committee of the section of the quatre nations, and asked 
for wine for the brave laborers who were delivering the nation 
from its enemies. ‘The committee shuddered, and granted 
them twenty-four quarts. ‘The wine was poured out on ta- 
bles surrounded by the corpses of the murdered. After it 
was drunk, Maillard, pointing again to the prison where the 
first twenty-four priests had been murdered, cried with a 
fiendish shriek, “to the Abbaye!” The Abbaye was then 
entered, and the murder of the prisoners commenced ; but 
suddenly it was proposed to establish something lixe a judi- 
cial tribunal. Maillard was instantly elected president. His 
formula for condemnation was, “let the prisoner be taken to 
La Force,’ when he would be instantly carried out and mur- 
dered by the ruffians. At La Force, the Chdtelet, the Con- 
ciergerie, like courts were formed, and similar horrid cant 
formule adopted. For one hundred hours, these murders 
were continued. The very sabres grew dull, and required 
sharpening. The murderers refreshed themselves from time 
to time by drinking from wine jugs, and eating in their shirt 
sleeves, and with their hands all reeking with blood, the vie- 
tuals which were brought to them, sometimes by their own 
wives, who said their husbands were at work at the Abbaye, 
or any other one of the prisons where they happened to be 
murdering at the time. At length the murders ceased on 
Thursday, when, in fact, but few of the unhappy prisoners 
remained. The estimate of the number of victims varies 
between 6 and 12,000.* (T. 1, 367.) 

Amid this carnage, however, some victims were spared, 
and what is very strange, to the inconceivable joy of the 
mob. A young man, claimed by one of the sections, on be- 
ing acquitted, was immediately embraced and borne in tri- 
umph off the ground in the bloody arms of the executioners. 
The venerable Sombreuil was condemned ; his daughter per- 
ceived him from the prison, rushed into his arms, and pite- 
ously besought mercy. One of the ruffians stepped up with 
a pot full of blood, saying, “drink, drink the blood of the aris- 
tocrats !” She drank, and her father was spared. Old Ca- 
sotte was saved in like manner by his daughter, and without 


* Before the carnage had ceased, the prisoners, who kept an observer at 
the window to find out the best mode of receiving death, discovered that 
those who stretched out their hands had the hardest fate, because they were 
longer indying. They therefore advised one another to put their hands be- 
hind, and receive the sabre and cutlass strokes unresistingly on the head. 
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drinking the blood. M. de Journiac, when acquitted, was 
borne off in the arms of two of the ruffians. When they 
carried him clear of the mob, he offered them money—they 
refused to take it, and only asked leave to embrace him. 
Another was carried home by the executioners, who begged 
to be allowed to witness the meeting with his family, after 
which they hastily returned to the carnage. What may ap- 
pear exceedingly strange is, that many of the murderers 
came and deposited with scrupulous honesty, on the bureau 
of the committee of the Abbaye, the blood-stained jewels 
found upon the prisoners. 

It may naturally be asked whether, during the progress of 
this dreadful tragedy, no effort was made to arrest it?’ The 
assembly did issue decree after decree, demanding of the 
commune the state of Paris, to which the latter answered it 
was doing all it could to preserve tranquillity.* But the 
assembly never once thought of going in a body, and placing 
themselves courageously between the butchers and the vic- 
tims. It only sent a deputation, at the head of which was 
old Dussau!lx, the translator of Juvenal,t which, after blun- 
dering about, returned saying, “it was dark, and they could 
not see well what was goingon.” The fact is, the assembly 
had become perfectly impotent in Paris, ever since the 20th 
August. Santerre, the commandant of the national guard, 
pretended to do something, but excused his inefficiency by 
saying, the national guard would not act. Petion, the mayor, 
went to the prisons, and generally stopped the murders whilst 
present, but the moment his back was turned, they com- 
menced again. The virtuous Roland made every exertion 
in his power, but all in vain. What makes this whole tra- 
gedy the more astonishing is, that it was perpetrated by not 
more than three hundred persons. All the circumstances, 
when taken together, show that the Parisian population were 

* This was false. That miserable wretch, Billaud Varennes, was en- 
couraging, in the name of the commune, throughout the whole time, the 
murderers of the prisoners, and promised them twenty-four livres apiece. 
After the massacre, the committee of swrveillance actually addressed a cir- 
cular to the other cities of France, calling on them to murder their prisoners 
in like manner. 

+ Dussaulx was very proud of his translation, and was in the habit of an- 
nouncing himself, even in addressing the people, as the translator of Juvenal. 
When, therefore, he had made this customary announcement on one occa- 
sion, one of the mob cried out, “Juvenal! who the devil is Juyenal? one of 
your cursed aristocrats!’ To the Lanterne!” As may well be imagined, Dus- 
saulx soon stopped talking of Juvenal. 
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laboring under the dreadful delusion, that the prisoners were 
plotting with the enemy, and in the unprotected condition 
of Paris, their murder had become absolutely necessary, 

At this distant day, we can scarcely appreciate the influ. 
ence of the panic which prevailed in Paris at the approach 
of the Duke of Brunswick. We see now too clearly the 
position of things, to make proper allowance for delusions, 
We forget how, at such a crisis, the apprehensions of the 
people can torture the most innocent and frivolous accidents 
into proofs of guilt “strong as holy writ.” Witness the war 
of conspiracies carried on by contending factions in the 
reign of Charles II. How boldly werg such charges fabri- 
cated, how easily believed, and how difficultly unravelled, 
T'o this very day, it is doubtful how far Queen Mary was an 
accomplice in Babington’s spiracy,—what was the real 
connection between Charles I. and the Catholic insurgents 
of Ireland. It took more than a century to unravel com- 
pletely the Rye House plot, and to discover exactly the ex- 
tent to which Russell and Sydney were implicated. (M. 95.) 
But all such instances as these, sink into utter insignificance 
by comparison with the great Parisian panic of September, 
1792, caused by the approach of Brunswick, who had pro- 
mised military execution to the city of Paris, and was about 
to make his word good at the head of more than 100,000 
troops, joined by an army of infuriated emigrants, eager to 
liberate the king, the aristocracy and the priests, confined in 
the prisons of France. 

9. From the September massacres to the meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention.—The legislative assembly became more 
impotent than ever, and as the convention was soon to meet, 
all parties began to look to that quarter for an adjustment of 
difficulties. In the meantime Dumouriez, by bold general- 
ship, threw himself into the Argonne, arrested the progress 
of Brunswick, and for the time being saved France from 
foreign invasion. The commune of Paris, too, during this 
period, whilst it may be considered as the chief governing 
power of France, was securing to itself immense funds, by 
sequestrating the effects of the unfortunate persons murder- 
ed in the prisons of Paris, and on the roads to Versailles, of 
which it refused ever after to give any account. It sold, too, 
on its own responsibility, the furniture of the great man- 
sions, to which seals had been affixed ever since the depar- 
ture of the owners. It seized the money in the hands of 
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Septeul, the treasurer of the civil list, also the plate of the 
churches, the rich moveables of the emigrants; and lastly, 
it drew considerable sums from the public exchequer, under 
various pretences. ‘The robbery of the Garde Meuble, con- 
taining the most valuable of those effects which contributed 
to the splendor of the throne, has likewise been charged to 
the commune of Paris. (TT. 1, 385-6.) Thus did the in- 
famously notorious town hall add the meanness of robbery 
and theft to the catalogue of its other crimes; and prove 
itself to be the true representative of the worst part of the 
worst mob of the worst rabble in all France. 


FROM THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION TO 
THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE. 


1. Meeting of the National Convention—Its composi- 
tion—This body met on the 20th September, 1793. All 
eyes were turned on it—it was hoped that the forty days 
confusion and crime, since the 10th August, would turn out 
but an accident of the revolution—that all things would be 
made to work well under a body fresh from the people, and 
representing the true wishes of the whole nation. A warm 
interest was every where taken in the elections. ‘The Jaco- 
bin clubs made great efforts throughout all France ; but in 
spite of their exertions, the Girondists triumphed in the elec- 
tions. 

The September massacres, as might have been expected, 
produced a tremendous re-action throughout all France, and 
wherever the news was received in time to influence the 
elections, it operated against the Jacobins. In Paris, how- 
ever, the violent faction completely succeeded, and a bare 
list of its delegation is sufficient to prove, that upon Paris, 
not on France, rests the greatest sins of the French revolu- 
tion. The two Robespierres, Danton, Marat, Collot d’Her- 
bois, Billand Varennes, Panis, Sergent, Legendre, David the 
painter,” Camille Des Moulins, Fabre d’Eglantine, Manuel, 
Duke d’Orleans, (Egalité) Old Dussaulx, Freron, and a few 
obscure individuals, completed that famous delegation, con- 
taining but one single moderate man in the whole number.t 

* This hideously ugly man, was more remarkable for his cruelty even, 
than for his genius. His cant phrase was, “let us grind a little more of the 
red,” in allusion to his art. 


+ Dussaulx. 
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It was a true exponent of the chaos of the city, containing 
several mercantile men, several lawyers, a butcher, an en- 
graver, a painter, three or four writers, and an abdicated 
prince. (387.) 

As soon as the convention assembled, as was to be expect- 
ed, a new formation of parties was discernable. The con- 
stitutionalists, who formed the co¢é droit in the national as- 
sembly, disappeared in the convention, just as the nobles and 
clergy who formed the cofé droit in the first national assem- 
bly, disappeared in the legislative. The Girondists and 
Jacobins, who had worked together as long as there was a 
king upon the throne, now separated forever, the former 
taking the coté droit, the latter the coté gauche, in the hall. 
The former contained almost all the most brilliant men who 
had distinguished themselves in the legislative assembly, 
such as Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensenné, Condorcet, etc., be- 
sides many others. This party was the most numerous, the 
most eloquent and the most talented in the convention. It 
was a brave party too—a respectable party—a conscientious 
party, seriously determined to check the horrors of the revo- 
lution, and to make it truly respectable in the eyes of the 
world. Besides these two parties, there was in the conven- 
tion, a middle party, constituting the centre, composed of the 
moderates, the undecided, and the timid. Although the 
Girondists were the most numerous party, the centre could 
occasionally give the triumph to the Jacobins, by a union 
with the coté gauche. It is to be observed, that in revolu- 
tion, the centre, or middle party, is scarcely ever much re- 
spected ; because, although a portion of the party is always 
highly honorable, and occupy their position from conscien- 
tious conviction; yet, another portion of it always consists 
of trimmers and cowards, who are governed by their hopes 
and their fears. Moreover, the middle party loses the great 
influence of the press, and it cannot agitate through clubs 
with the same efficiency that the two extreme parties can. 

2. Test Questions— Tactics of the Parties.—A series of 
questions quickly came before the convention, which, at once, 
drew the line of distinction between the parties. All agreed 
with perfect unanimity, to the abolition of monarchy. But 
on almost all other questions, the two wings voted against 
each other. ‘The Girondists were for punishing the authors 
of the September massacres. The Jacobins defended them. 
The Girondists knew that most of the excesses of the revo- 
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lution came from the Parisian mobs ; they, therefore, wished 
to destroy the influence of Paris. The Jacobins wished to 
increase it. ‘The Girondists wished to remove the conven- 
tion to some smaller city, where their deliberations would 
be free. ‘The Jacobins were opposed to it. 'The Girondists 
wished to establish a departmental army, taken equally from 
all the eighty-three departments, to be at the command of 
the convention, and to supersede the national guard, which 
had disgraced the country ever since Santerre had been its 
commandant. The Jacobins resisted this measure too, and 
made the boldest assertions in regard to the views and inten- 
tions of the Girondists. ‘They accused them of a wish to 
ruin Paris—to move the seat of government into the south, 
that they might give up the whole north to the enemy. 
They charged them with being federalists, wishing to make 
a weak federative government like that of the United States, 
instead of a great consolidated republic, with Paris its capi- 
tal. Of course, on all these leading questions, the sympa- 
thies and wishes of all the Parisian authorities were on the 
side of the Jacobins. 

3. Fall of the Girondists—Causes—2d June.—Without 
entering into details, we can easily point out the general 
course of events which produced the overthrow of the Gi- 
rondists, and left the Jacobins in complete possession of the 
convention. In the struggles between the two parties, the 
Jacobins looked always to the Paris authorities and Paris 
mobs for support. ‘Their policy was to intimidate their op- 
ponents. On the other hand, the Girondists looked to 
France—to the whole country, and threatened, in case of 
the murder of any of its members, by the Paris mobs, that 
the city would be annihilated by ‘the rest of France." 
Whilst this struggle was going on between the parties in 
the convention, a turn took place in military affairs, which 
enabled the Jacobins to triumph. After the beheading of 
the king, on the 21st January, 1793, nearly all Europe, dis- 
gusted with the horrors of the French revolution, joined the 
coalition against France. England, now, for the first time, 
entered the lists, throwing her immense weight on the side 
of the allies. 'The whole circuit of France was begirt by 
enemies. Never was country in a more appalling condition. 
Disunion within,—all Europe rushing on her from without! 
La Vendee in astate of revolt, with a brave army in the field, 

* “Paris will be erased from the list of cities,” said Isnard. 
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commanded by brave officers; displaying a zeal—a perse- 
verance and endurance in the royal cause, which have never 
been surpassed. ‘To crown this series of calamities, Du- 
mouriez became disgusted with the government—lost the 
great battle of Neer Winden, and afterwards attempted to 
gain the army and establish a constitutional monarchy. He 
failed justas Lafayetie did after the 10th August, and was 
forced to take refuge among the allies; leaving the military 
affairs of France in the most deplorable condition. Here, 
then, was another cause for a Parisian panic—for crimination 
and recrimination, between the two great parties in the con- 
vention. Although the Girondists had never claimed Du- 
mouriez as one of their party, the Jacobins insisted that he 
was. ‘They said the whole government was infested with 
traitors—that the party of the Girondists must be over- 
thrown, or the enemy would soon be in the capital. A 
Paris insurrection was at length organized by the Jacobins; 
the convention was surrounded on the 2d June, and the 
arrest of the twenty-two leading Girondists in the conven- 
tion peremptorily demanded.* ‘This bold stroke annihilated 
the Girondists. Henceforth the Jacobins had complete pos- 
session of the convention ; and filled all the departments of 


the army and government with their party, and the prisons 
with their enemies. From this period, the guillotine be- 
came more active than ever; and realizing the celebrated 
exclamation of Vergniaud, that, the revolution, like Saturn, 
was devouring its own offspring. From this time the right 
side was reduced to silence. In fact, regular debating al- 


* France had now reached the point when the imprisonment of a man of 
distinction, was the almost certain precursor of his execution. These im- 
prisoned Girondists, to the number of twenty-one, were all condemned to 
death by the revolutionary tribunal, at midnight, on the 30th October, 1793. 
Their last night, says Thiers, was sublime. Vergniaud had poison, but 
threw it away that he might die with his friends. They took a last meal 
together, at which they were, by turns, merry, serious and eloquent. They 
all joined in singing hymns to France and liberty. On their way to the 
scaffold, next day, they sang the Marseilles hymn; and on alighting from 
their carts, they embraced one another, shouting Vive la Republique! and 
then died with a heroism which does honor to humanity; the guillotine des- 
patched them all in thirty-one minutes. Such was the end of those noble 
and courageous citizens, combining youth, beauty, virtue, talents, they fell 
a sacrifice to their generous Eutopian principles. The mere recapitulation 
of their names and ages has something extremely touching. Brissot, Guar- 
dien and Lasouree were 39; Vergniaud, Gensenné and Lehardéy were 35; 
Mainvielle and Ducos 28; Boyer Fonfréde and Duchattel 27; Duperrét 46; 
Carra 50; Valazé and Lacase 42; Dupratt 33; Sillery 57; Fauchet 49; 
Listerpt Beauvais 43; Boileau 41; Attiboul 40; and Viget 36. (T. 2, 351.) 
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most entirely ceased in the convention, but commenced with 
renovated vigor in the Jacobin clubs. 

4. Revolt occasioned by the 2d June.—When the news 
of the fall of the Girondists was spread through France, it 
produced the utmost indignation ; and in a very short time, 
at least two-thirds of the whole nation were in a state of re- 
volt—and for a season, the triumph of the allies and the 
restoration of the Bourbons, seemed absolutely certain. 
During this period, Charlotte Cordray went to Paris and as- 
sassinated Marat. ‘This assassination increased greatly the 
confusion of the times, and happening as it did, made Marat 
(the most blood thirsty man of the revolution,) an object of 
enthusiasm with the mob. His name was, for a time, in- 
voked by the Jacobins in all public places, his bust was put 
up in all the Jacobin clubs; and the convention, which was 
now entirely Jacobin, voted him the honors of the Pantheon. 

5. Quelled.—T his insurrection, so threatening at first, 
was soon quelled, with the exception of La Vendée and a 
few other points. In the first place, the Jacobins acted with 
the utmost decision and energy, while the insurgents were 
disunited and doubtful. In the second place, the Jacobins 
gave, very promptly, a new constitution* to the people of 
France, as democratic as was ever proclaimed over so large 
anation; and they sent it forth to the people with a decree, 
calling on the insurgents to return to their allegiance, and 
giving them only three days of grace. This afforded a 
favorable opportunity to the revolted republicans to return. 
They had, by this time, began to see that they were working 
entirely for royalists. When two parties revolt against gov- 
ernment, that which is the most thorough, is apt to run away 
with the whole benefit of the revolt; thus the Girondists 
saw they could not successfully oppose the Jacobin govern- 
ment, without joining the royalists and the allies. ‘I'hey 
began to reproach themselves for compromising their coun- 
try, by a culpable diversion. ‘They began to feel that it 
was criminal to discuss whether they ought to be revolu- 
tionists, such as Petion and Vergniaud, or such as Danton and 
Robespierre, at a moment when all Europe was in arms 
against France. It became but too evident, that all oppo- 


* Herault Sechelles, the handsomest man in France, was the author of 
this constitution. He was to the Jacobins, what Seyes was to the consti- 
tutionalists, and Condorcét to the Girondists, the ready draftsman of their 
plans. 

9 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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sition to the revolution would turn to the advantage gf the 
enemies of liberty—that it would be the agents of the old 
court—the retainers of the old clergy, and the partizans of 
absolute power, who would reap all the advantages. Hence, 
by the last of July, France, with the exception of La Vendée 
and a few royalist cities, was once more united against Eu- 
rope. 
6. Difficulties ef the Jacobin Government Assignats.— 
Although the greater portion of the revolted had returned 
to their allegiance, still the condition of France was extreme- 
ly critical; she was invaded on all sides at once—in the 
north—on the Rhine—the Alps, and at the Pyrenees. There 
was the cankering sore of La Vendee in the west—an obsti- 
nate sedition at Marseilles—secret treason at Toulon, and 
open resistance and siege at Lyons. But the difficulties 
stopped not here—corn was dear—provisions scarce—the 
poor people every where, and particularly in Paris, on the 
verge of starvation. The productions of the country had 
not diminished during the revolution; but they were not 
properly distributed, owing to the miserable condition of the 
monetary system, caused by the issue of assignats. We 
must here make a few remarks on this subject. When the 
property of the emigrants was confiscated, it was soon found 
that it could not be advantageously sold; first, there was 
constant apprehension that the Bourbons would be restored, 
and that the emigrants would regain their lands,—hence the 
caution of capitalists; second, throwing so much land into 
the market in absence of any other cause of depression, 
would of itself, at once depress the price to a mere nominal 
value. The scheme was consequently devised of issuing 
assignats, on the faith of the public lands. 'This scheme, as 
might have been anticipated, was soon converted into a great 
government bank, the public lands constituting the capital. 
The value of these issues would, of course, depend on 
two circumstances ; first, the ratio of the supply to the de- 
mand for currency; and secondly, on public confidence. 
As they were the only means of defraying the expenses of 
the revolutionary government, their issues were, of course, 
rapidly advancing with the increasing exertions of the gov- 
ernment ; and consequently, rapidly depreciating. Again, 
whenever the affairs of France wore a gloomy aspect, the 
assignats fell from loss 0 confidence ; because they depend- 
ed on the faith and resources of the revolutionary govern- 
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ment, which would be annihilated, in case the allies succeed- 
ed. Hence, a cause of accumulated difficulty with any fresh 
disaster. Before the 2d June the depreciation was consider- 
able; from that event to August, the progression downwards 
was alarmingly rapid—one silver franc, at the latter period, 
being worth six paper ones. 'The convention had decreed, 
that no one, under heavy penalties, should make a difference 
between paper and silver. This did not hinder the depre- 
ciation. Creditors were now rapidly paid off their debts in 
paper money, with only one-sixth. ‘These had to bear their 
losses in silence. But another effect was produced ; corn 
and all kinds of provisions rapidly rose in price—for, of 
course, every seller expected to be paid in paper. This rise 
in price produced a tremendous out-burst from the indigent 
classes, against the whole class of corn-mongers, the fore- 
stallers and regraters, etc. They began to demand that 
these men should be sent to the guillotine. This cry, of 
course, produced its inevitable effect; the corn was kept 
back, and this again produced starvation and n.ore violent 
indignation. Such was the condition of France in the criti- 
cal period, succeeding the scenes of 3lst May and 2d June. 
Let us now see how the Jacobin government acquitted it- 
self under such appalling difficulties. 

7. Means used by the Government to meet the crisis.— 
The month of August, 1793, was the epoch of those grand 
decrees which set all France in motion, all resources in ac- 
tivity, and which terminated this last and most terrible crisis 
of the revolution entirely to its advantage. First, as we 
have seen, came the adoption of the new constitution, which, 
however, was immediately suspended. Representatives from 
all France, were invited to meet at Paris, and celebrate the 
anniversary of 10th August,—to carry back from this focal 
point of Jacobinism, a revolutionary ardor which might stir 
up the whole nation. Then came the decree for a levy en 
masse, stating, “the young men shall go forth to fight; the 
married men shall forge the arms and transport the supplies; 
the women shall make tents and clothes, and attend on the 
hospitals ; the children shall make lint out of the rags; the 
old men shall cause themselves to be carried to public places, 
to excite the courage of the warriors, to preach hatred of 
kings and love of the republic.” All unmarried men from 
18 to 25 composed the first levy, ( first requisition.) The 
generation between 25 and 30 constituted the second requi- 
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sition,—thosé between 30 and 60 the third. When the first 
levy would suffice, it alone was called into the field; in some 
places, however, all wee called out. In a short time there 
were fourteen armies in the field, amounting to one million 
two hundred thousand soldiers! Whilst they were thus 
levying immense armies by generations, there were corres- 
ponding requisitions made every where for provision. The 
army commissioners pressed horses and beasts of burthen for 
public service. Muskets were given to the generation that 
marched, fowling pieces and pikes to those that remained, 
Armories were erected every where; but the principal one 
was at Paris, with its forges in the garden of the Luxem- 
burg, and its boring machinery on the banks of the Seine. 
All the gun-smiths, as well as watch-makers and clock-ma- 
kers, were put in requisition. These extraordinary means 
were to be used till the product should be, at Paris alone, 
one thousand muskets per day. Saltpetre being scarce, the 
chemists were set to work; and all cellars and damp places 
were entered and dug up, that the mould might be lixiviated 
when it contained saltpetres. Thus, France was converted 
into a camp and a great work-shop. And here, we may re- 
mark, that the foundation was laid of that military system, 
which made the finest armies and generals which the world 
has ever seen. Carnot, who presided over the military de- 
partment in the committee of public safety, proclaimed to 
France, that merit alone would entitle to preferment. All offi- 
ces in the army were consequently thrown open to all, and 
when a free competition was thus granted to twenty-five mil- 
lion, Carnot contended, that France would produce a number 
of great genera!s, almos! as far exceeding that of other nations, 
as the whole population of France exceeded the privileged or- 
ders in those countries ; and events seemed to justify this cal- 
cula ion. ‘The number, superiority and skill of the French 
generals, in a short time, became manifest to the whole world, 
and appeared almost mi:aculous. The very soldiers of the 
army exhibited a degree of intelligence, enthusiasm, tact, 
and courage, which seemed almost to realize the wild asser- 
tion of the enthusiast c, hot headed Jacobin,—who exclaim- 
ed in debate, that France had three million generals !* 


* Bonaparte, during his first Italian campaign, in a letter to the directory, 
speaking of his soldiers, says, “They jest with danger and laugh at death; 
and ifany thing can equal their intrepidity, it is the gaiety with which, singing 
alternately songs of love and patriotism, they accomplish the most severe 
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But, to return to our subject, while such enormous pre- 
parations were making to repel the foreign foe, the internal 
enemies were not neglected. The famous law against sus- 
pected persons was passed. The prisons were rapidly filled 
under this terrible decree. In Paris, and all towns, it re- 
quired that every house door should have the names of the 
inmates legibly printed on it, not more than five feet from 
the ground. Every citizen was to be ready to produce his 
carte de civisme, signed by the president of his section, when- 
ever called for. With every advance of the revolution, the 
suspected, of course, rapidly augmented. Before the 10th 
August, 1792, the prisoners were almost entirely of the no- 
bility and clergy ; after that event, to the 2d June, we find 
them nobility, clergy and constitutionalists,—and from the 2d 
June, and particularly after the August decrees, the great 
class of moderate republicans furnished its quota, and the 
guillotine was made to work with most frightful despatch. 

The execution of these extraordinary measures could not 
be otherwise than extraordinary. Local authorities could 
not be relied on; their zeal did not always respond to the 
Jacobinical ardor of the capital—hence the appointment of 
commissioners by the convention, to go into the armies to 
stimulate the generals, and to go into the provinces and 
towns to kindle up the zeal and ardor of citizens, and super- 
intend the raising of the levies. 

With these military plans, the convention, with equal bold- 
ness of decision, passed their financial decrees. The public 
debt was in the utmost disorder, and stock-jobbing had 
reached a most ruinous height. There were many different 
kinds of debts, such as those contracted under the old mon- 
archy, those under the constitutional monarchy, and at differ- 
ent times under the republic, aid they were all fluctuating in 
value, and selling at different prices in the market. Gener- 
ally, the old monarchy bonds sold best, for the republic had 
recognized them, and consequently, if it should be continued, 
they would be equal to the other debts, but if the Bourbons 


forced marches. When theyarrive at their ivouac, it is not to take their 
repose, as might be expected, but to tell each his story of the battle of the 
day, and produce his plan for that of to-morrow; and many of them think 
with great correctness on military subjects. The other day, I was inspect- 
ing a demi-brigade, and as it filed past me, a common chasseur approached 
my horse and said, General, you ought to do so and so. Hold your peace, 
you rogue! I replied ; but the manceuvre which he recommended was the 
very same which I had privately resolved to carry into execution.” 
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should be restored, the republican bonds might be repudia- 
ted. For‘a similar reason, the constitutional monarchy bonds 
were rather preferred to the republican, because more likely 
to be recognized in case the republic were overthrown, 
Cambon, the great financial genius of the Jacobins, quickly 
remedied these evils by republicanizing the whole national 
debt; that isto say, a decree was passed calling in all the 
bonds, old and new, under the penalty of forfeiture, and can. 
celling and burning them, after issuing their equivalents in 
a new republican scrip, all of which bore the same date, Af. 
ter this there was no preferred national debt in the market, 
The scrip was all of precisely the same character,—it was 
all republican,—all placed on the same basis; and this mea- 
sure had a most powerful influence in rallying all state cre. 
ditors around the government; for with every success of tne 
new government the public funds would rise, and nothing 
but disaster could be expected by the fund-holders from a 
restoration. But the most extraordinary task that was ever 
undertaken by man, was the serious effort of the Jacobin 
government to remedy by decrees all the evils flowing out 
of a rapidly depreciating paper currency. 

8. The Maximum.—Never, perhaps, since the foundation 
of the world, did the wisdom of man attempt so seriously to 
supplant the laws of trade, and to render the whole econo- 
mical mechanism of society dependent on legislative edicts, 
as from the overthrow of the Girondists to the establishment 
of the directory ; and certainly never, in the history of the 
world, was there a set of men at the head of government, 
less scrupulous in the use of means, no matter how violent, 
to attain their ends. This whole subject most beautifully, 
but mournfully, illustrates the danger of substituting the wis- 
dom of man for the self-sustaining laws of trade. We can 
a designate prominent points, without entering into de- 
tails. 

As we have already said, the assignats were constantly 
depreciating, and, of course, there was quickly a difference 
in the value of a paper and a metal franc. Then came the 
decree, saying there should be no difference. This caused 
the metals to disappear, but of course could not appreciate 
the paper. ll prices rose, because all sellers expected to be 
paid in paper. Then came the clamor against forestallers 
and monopolizers, who would not sell as cheaply as former- 
ly. The poor were every where crying out for cheap bread, 
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and starving for the want of it. Then came the law of the 
maximum, imposing a price on corn beyond which it should 
not be sold; the immediate effect of which was, that the 
farmers held back their corn, and would not sell it at all at 
the unremunerating maximum fixed by the government. 
This produced, of course, still more frightful want and dis- 
tress among the indigent classes ; hence a still more infuria- 
ted cry from the starving thousands, of sans culottes, against 
the hard-hearted farmers and corn-dealers, who would not 
bring their corn to market. Then came that still more for- 
midable decree, making it criminal to hold back the corn 
when ready for market, and those odious inquisitorial visits 
to search for it onevery farmer’s premises. These regula- 
tions, at a time when heads were struck off without remerse, 
were obeyed for a season, and partially removed the distress ; 
but it was soon seen that the next resource of the farmer was 
to quit farming, and go to somethingelse. This was follow- 
ed by adecree to make it criminal to desert the lands. 

But whilst the convention was thus regulating corn in all 
its details, other articles were rising with every depreciation 
of assignats, and consequently a clamor was rising against 
the venders. The corn producers and corn sellers consider- 
ed it, too, but a matter of justice, to put a maximum on other 
commodities as well as corn, and consequently joined in the 
clamor. Then came the decrees regulating the prices of 
most every article of common use, such as soap, candles, su- 
gar, etc.; each had its maximum, and in every case greatly 
below its cost of production. This, of course, produced a 
disposition to transfer capital from the most hardly favored 
to the most mildly treated occupations, or to send it out of 
the country to be invested abroad. Good foreign stocks, 
particularly, would eagerly be sought for, but every evasion 
only called for a fresh sanguinary decree to put a stop to it. 
The law every where tried to head the cupidity of individu- 
als. No one, who has not well considered the working of 
that complex economical mechanism, by which the distribu- 
tion of commodities is so beautifully made with such uner- 
ring precision to all the members of a large empire, under 
the simple influence of the laws of trade and the pursuit of 
individual interest, can form any idea of the prodigious 
amount of business which the Jacobin government carved 
out for itself by its system of maxima. What a net-work of 
prying, odious despotism, must it have spread over the whole 
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realm! How many thousands of police officers did it re. 
quire to drag the offenders to light ; and what hard-hearted 
cruelty to execute the punishment. What a struggle must 
it have engendered between the hopes of selfishness and the 
fear of punishment,—between the sly, calculating cunning of 
the property-holders, and the keen-scented sagacity of the 
inquisitorial police officer. In the meantime, it was making 
France, but particularly Paris, one enormous pauper estab- 
lishment. It was teaching the poor every where, that pro- 
visions must be reduced to their capacity to purchase. 

The fact is, the revolution had now run through all the 
higher grades of society down to the bottom stratum. This 
lowest grade had always looked on revolution as a some- 
thing that would not only bring political change, but would 
give them a plenty of happiness and plenty of food. The 
poor expected Elysium, and the Jacobins seriously attempt- 
ed to give it to them. Hence, we easily discera another 
powerful cause of the rapidly increasing horrors, as_ the re- 
volution advanced. Under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, revolutions disturb the regular operations of the laws of 
trade; there is not always a proper adjustment of supply to 
demand ; products are not well distributed when made,-- 
hence greater distress among the lowest people. But, in 
France, this lowest grade expected plenty,—the demagogues 
had told them such would be the effects of revolution. Then 
the cry was gotten up, we have traitors who prevent this 
result ; these traitors must be dispatched ; they are the true 
cause of the high price of corn, and the starving of the peo- 
ple. Thus, in the first stage of the revolution, the nobles, 
the priests and the king, were accused of doing all the mis- 
chief; with another advance, the constitutionalists were add- 
ed to the number, and called aristocrats; when the govern- 
ment became a pure republic, then the Girondists were 
added.—and we shall soon see, under the Jacobins, that one 
section of the party charged the distress on another ; all the 
time, the most indigent, particularly in Paris, were taught to 
believe that the revolution had never gotten far enough, as 
lung as there was any suffering among the people.* The 
maxima, and the serious effort made to provision the great 

* The operation of this cause on the revolution was so well understood, 


that one of the most ardent revolutionists once forgot himself in a letter, and 
said, “tout va bien isi, le pain manque.” “All goes well here, bread is scarce.” 
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city of Paris,* together with the tax law,t may be consider- 
ed as the last term of the revolutionary series. There was 
no point beyond this to which the revolution could go. This 

riod coincides with the reign of terror; and under the 
directory, when the reaction was very powerful, the whole 
system was repealed,—and thus terminated this herculean 
but most absurd project, for superseding the laws of trade, 
and feeding the idle and the indigent. Holy writ has pro- 
claimed that the poor will be always amongst us. Judicious 
laws may alleviate, but can never eradicate pauperism. He 
who, in revolutionary times, stimulates the poor to excesses, 
under the promise that revolution will remove all indigence 
and want, must be either an ignorant fanatic, or an unprin- 
cipled demagogue ; and it is such miserable delusions as 
these, that caused the revolution of France but too literally 
to realise the prediction of Rousseau, that, “when the people 
shall have nothing more to eat, they will eat the rich.” 

9. Committee of Public Safety.—Afiter giving an account 
of the prodigious exertions of the Jacobinical government, 
it isnow proper to examine a little into the machinery by 


* The city of Paris was actually for some time put on allowance, and 
only a certain amount of bread and meat allowed to each citizen. In the 
winter of 1793-94, each citizen was reduced to half a pound of meat per 
diem, and the daily allowance of Paris was 75 oxen, 15,000 pounds veal 
and mutton, and 200 hogs. In the winter of 1795, the quantity of bread to 
each individual was reduced to one pound per diem, except to laborers, who 
were entitled to one and a half pounds. Small as this allowance was, it 
was soon found necessary to loon it still farther, and for several weeks 
each citizen’s ration was only two ounces of black and coarse bread a day, 
and this pittance could only be obtained by first procuring tickets from the 
committees of government, and afterwards waiting at the doors of the ba- 
kers, from 11 o’clock at night, often till 7 in the morning, during the rigor of 
an arctic winter. The horrors of the scarcity during this year were in- 
creased by the rigor of the winter, which was more intense than any known 
in Europe for one hundred years. It was during this celebrated winter, 
(1794-95,) that Pichegru conquered Holland, owing to the freezing of the 
rivers and the canals, which enabled him to march his army over the whole 
country without any impediment. It was during this campaign that vessels 
were actually taken by cavalry, so thick was the ice in the ports. 

t The principle was, as Camille Desmoulins expressed it, “while the sans 
culottes fight, the monsieurs must pay,”—hence the impéts progressive, Or as- 
cending taxes. Incomes were exempt to 1000 francs per annum to each in- 
dividual of a family; all above 1000, were taxed one-tenth; when the in- 
come of the individual passed 10,000 francs, then the whole of the excess 
was demanded by the government as a loan. This was the celebrated vo- 
luntary loan which, it was supposed, would bring 1,000,000,000 francs into 
the treasury, and raise the value of assignats, by diminishing the amount in 
circulation. Thus do we see, according to the Jacobinical tax law of 1793, 
all incomes exempt up to 1000 francs,—above that point, as Carlyle ex- 
Presses it, you bleed freely,—but when you get to 10,000, you bleed gushing! 

10 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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which these tremendous effects were produced. As soon ag 
the king was dethroned and a pure republic established, there 
was only one great acknowledged power left in France,— 
the national convention. The Girondists, for a short time, 
were triumphant in this body; they were an extremely pa- 
triotic and respectable party, and ardently wished for a 
virtuous republic. During their reign, whilst the convention 
was adjudged politically omnipotent, the old system of act- 
ing by ministers was still kept up, and the celebrated Roland 
ministry, composed of Girondists, were considered as a sort 
of executive, responsible, however, to the convention. But 
the overthrow of the Girondists involved the overthrow of 
their ministry, and as energetic action became necessary, the 
convention fell on the plan of appointing committees to do 
the executive business, responsible, of course, to their body. 
These committees, although considered as mere supervisory 
bodies, in a very short time absorbed all the powers of the 
government. In the first place, it was impossible for so nu- 
merous a body as the convention to attend to the manifold 
duties of the government. Secondly, ever since the fall of 
the Girondists the convention had become terror-stricken, 
and was disposed to follow the lead of the most daring spir- 
its, without even discussing subjects. The numerous arrests 
which had taken place in the convention, destroyed at once 
the freedom of debate, and gave rise to the more secret out- 
of-door influence of the committees. Of all the committees, 
that of public safety (salut public) was the most important, 
and soon became, in fact, the dominant power of France. 
The ministers henceforth were its mere creatures, and 
considered as very little more than clerks in their respective 
departments. It was this committee which, in fact, appoint- 
ed the generals, judges, juries, etc.—which sent its commis- 
sioners throughout all France to supervise and report to 
them. It was this committee that struck down the opposing 
factions, initiated all laws, had complete command, over all 
persons, by the law against the suspected,—-over all lives, by 
the revolutionary tribunal,—over all property, by means of 
the requisitions and the maximum,—and over every member 
of the convention, by the decrees of arrest, which could so 
easily be obtained from a panic-stricken body. It was 
through the agency of this celebrated committee that Robe- 
spierre both acquired and lost the dictatorship ; and although 
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the principal names* on this committee, during the reign of 
terror, are sufficient to sicken the heart of the philanthropist, 
yet all must agree that never was there a more hard-working, 
energetic body of men at the head of any government. 
They distributed the duties among themselves, and worked 
with an energy and earnestness worthy of better men. One 
of the most distinguished on this committee was the celebra- 
ted Carnot, who presided with such wonderful success over 
the war department. Humanity is forced to regret that the 
name of this great, I had like to have added virtuous, man is 
found appended to all the sanguinary decrees and horrid 
proscriptions of the committee of public safety, during the 
reign of terror. His excuse was, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to sign these decrees without examination. With 
such an enormous mass of business, the members of the com- 
mittee could only discharge the public business on the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor and mutual confidence. 

10. Decline of Danton’s influence—Increase of Robes- 
pierre’s.—After the fall of the Girondists, on 2d June, the 
government was left entirely in the hands of the Jacobins, 
amongst whom dissensions quickly arose, as might have easi- 
ly been foreseen. Up to this period, Danton may be regar- 
ded as perhaps the master-spirit of the Jacobins,—it was his 
daring and his eloquence that had infused courage at every 
critical and decisive moment. He had hitherto gone all 
lengths, and devised the boldest and most violent means; 
but the time had now come, when even this daring spirit 
should be denounced for moderatisme,—for lagging too far 
behind the revolution. Although Danton has many of the 
very worst sins of the revolution to answer for,—although 
dissipated, loose, perhaps corrupt, yet he was far from being 
one of the worst; in many respects, he had even an elevated 
character. He regarded the revolution as a great game, in 
which heads were stakes ; when he won, he took them—had 
he lost, he would have been ready for the sacrifice. He 
was not blood-thirsty like Marat,—he had not personal ha- 
treds like Robespierre. Under other circumstances, he might 
have been regarded as what the world would call a fine, gen- 
erous-hearted fellow. He was a warm friend, and whilst he 


* Robespierre, St. Just, Cauthon, Collot D’Herbois, Billaud Varennes 
Barrére, were on this committee. Collot D’Herbois, who always supported 
the most cruel measures, used to say, “that the body politic becomes more 
healthy, the more it perspires.” 
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could plan the slaughter of multitudes, as he did on the 10th 
August and 2d September, 1792, he was extremely accessi- 
ble to pity towards individuals.* What he did, he really 
considered necessary. He had no personal antipathies, and 
consequently but few personal enemies. He was fond of 
his pleasures, devoted to his wife, and loved good dinners 
and good wines; and it was supposed, as the revolution ad- 
vanced, that he became too greedy for money to spend on 
his private pleasures. His honesty and integrity began to 
be doubted, and he became rather indolent after the 2d June, 
He did not attend the Jacobin clubs so often. He was be- 
ginning to incur the censure of not relishing the company of 
his old sans-culottic friends,—*Danton left me,” said a Jaco- 
bin in the tribunal, “to go and shake hands with a General!” 
Besides all this, Danton was accused of moderatisme. It was 
said that he barely acquiesced in the fail of the Girondists,— 
that he did not consider them as traitors, as accomplices of 
Pitt,etc.—that he positively disapproved of the violent scenes 
of the 2d June, and particularly of the conduct of Henriott, 
the commandant of the national guard ; and that he was the 
warm personal friend of Dumouriez, and did not believe him 
to be a traitor. 

Whilst Danton, hitherto the great man of his party, was 
thus sinking in their estimation, another was rapidly sup- 
planting him,—this was Robespierre. It is to be remarked, 
that in violent revolutions like that of France, statesmen run 
their career within extremely short periods.t Robespierre 
had the advantage of not being so prominent as Danton, in 
the first stages of the revolution. He developed himself 
more gradually. In the first national assembly, he was look- 
ed on as an enthusiast, but was a poor speaker, and his influ- 
ence inconsiderable. 'The celebrated fusilade of the Champs 


* One great difference between the cruelty of Danton and Robespierre 
was, that the former slaughtered by wholesale, the latter in detail,—the for- 
mer used mobs and cannon, the latter used decrees, revolutionary tribunals 
and the guillotine. The cruelty of the former spent itself in a few bold 
strokes,—daring coups-de-main,—which he justified on the plea of political 
necessity. The cruelty of the latter assumed the form of system,—pretend- 
ed to work under the sanction of law,—permeated all the ramifications of 
society, and struck at the heads of individuals rather than of masses. 


+ From May, 1789, to July, 1794, when Robespierre fell, a period of little 
more than five years, we have no less than five distinct sets of statesmen, 
who rose, flourished for aday, and were cut down. The constitutionalists, 
the Girondists, the Dantonists, the Hebertists, and the terrorists of Robes- 
pierre. 
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de Mars under the orders of Lafayette, caused him to skulk 
and hide for several days in a most dastardly manner. With 
such a nation as the French, this would have been fatal to 
his popularity, if his fame had been so bright at the time as 
to have attracted the public scrutiny. As the revolution ad- 
vanced, Robespierre played his part with a skill admirably 
adapted to the times and the party with which he was con- 
nected. He had never, like Danton, shewn affection for 
any proscribed individual, although he was very vain—dress- 
ed with scrupulous neatness ;* whilst the most shabby cos- 
tume was the boast and badge of the Jacobins; and had his 
room hung around with looking-glasses, busts and pictures 
of himself,—on which he was forever gazing with more 
than a woman’s vanity. Yet, all this seemed not to give 
offence to his sans-culottic friends. His character, his bear- 
ing and demeanor in other respects, obtained for him the 
reputation of incorruptible. One capital feature in the cha- 
racter of Robespierre, was his entire freedom from avarice, 
or the love of money. “He was a fanatic, a monster,” said Na- 
poleon; “but he was incorruptible, and incapable of robbing, 
from a desire of enriching himself. It was truly astonish- 
ing to see those fanatics, who, bathed up to the elbows in 
biood, would not for the world, have taken a piece of money 
or a watch from the victims they were butchering. At the 
very time when Marat and Robespierre were committing 
those massacres, if Pitt had offered them two hundred mil- 
lions of money, they would have refused it with indigna- 
tion.” Robespierre never associated with any general, finan- 
cier, or deputy,—hence, he was regarded as the people's 
friend. He indulged in no pleasures during the revolution ; 
he lived obscurely and cheaply, at a poor cabinet-maker’s, in 
the Rue St. Honoré, and kept up an entirely unknown con- 

* He was particular about having his linen very fine and very white. 
The woman who took care of it was frequently scolded on this account. 
He had his frills plaited with extreme neatness: he wore waistcoats of 
delicate colors—pink, light blue, chamois, elegantly embroidered; and we 
must remember, as Carlyle says, that waistcoats, in those days, were waist- 
coats—they came down low enough to cover the hips! The dressing of 
his hair occupied much of his time, and he was very difficult about the cut 
and color of his coat. He had two watches, wore several] costly rings on 
his fingers, and had a valuable collection of snufi-boxes. His elegant ap- 
pearance formed a singular contrast with the studied squalidness of the 
Jacobins. The populace would have insulted a stranger who should have 
dressed with sack care; but in its favorite Robespierre, this was consider- 
ed as perfectly republican. (M. P. F. 3, 51.) 
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nection with his eldest daughter. 'Thus did he acquire the 
character of being austere, reserved, upright, and was repu- 
ted to be one of the most incorruptible patriots of the revo- 
lution. He won the entire confidence of the people,—he was 
assiduous and laborious when he became a member of the 
committee of public safety, and he was constant in his atten- 
dance at the Jacobin club. His character, his position, his 
assiduity, enabled him to scold even his trusty Jacobins ; 
whilst Danton, who always became indolent and negligent 
the moment any great crisis was past, absented himself so 
frequently from the club, that when he appeared, he was 
obliged to excuse himself, and protest that he was still a 
patriot, etc. 

11. Hebertists— Their Atheism— Their excesses in Pa- 
ris.—Whilst Danton and his party were supposed to be 
lagging behind the revolution, there was another party that 
seemed to be running ahead of it—these were the Hebertists. 
We have already seen the immense influence exercised by 
the commune of Paris, during the latter period of the legis- 
lative assembly. Whilst the Girondists were in the ascen- 
dant in the national convention, the commune and the Jaco- 
bins labored together for their extermination ; which was 
effected, as we have seen, on the 2d June. From June to 
November, 1793, the committee of public safety gradually 
became the most powerful body in France. But, violent 
and intemperate as was this committee, the commune of 
Paris and the Hebertists were disposed to go greatly beyond 
it. The policy recommended by this party may be consid- 
ered as representing the last term in the revolutionary series. 
They pushed the democratic principle to the extreme of li- 
centiousness and mobocracy. Anarchy and atheism were 
the symbols of the party. It is to be remarked, that each 
political party which arose in France, during the progress of 
the revolution, was characterized by its religious, no less than 
by its political opinions,—thus the refractory and nonjuring 
clergy belonged to the old regimé, and represented their 
opinions. The constitutional clergy were Jansenists. Phi- 
losophical deism, with the worship of one God alone, was 
the creed of Robespierre, the committee of public safety, and 
of most of the Jacobins. The atheistical materialism of the 
society of Holbach, with the worship of reason and nature, 
was the religion of the commune and the Hebertists. Chau- 
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mette and Hebert were the political chiefs of this latter party.* 
Ronsin, the commandant of the revolutionary army, was its 
general,—the atheist and madman, Anacharsis Clootz, the 
self-styled representative and orator of the human race, 
was its apostle. The club of the Cordeliers was its head 
quarters,—the lowest rabble of Paris and other cities consti- 
tuted its popular support, and the Pére Duchesne, the most 
calumnious, the most violent and obscene of all the news- 
papers published during these terrible times, was its organ, 
edited by Hebert, the greatest of scoundrels. The excesses 
of this party have, perhaps, thrown more odium on the 
French revolution, than those of any other, particularly its 
anti-religious excesses. It was, for a season, all powerful 
in Paris, when the commune and rabble supported it. Dur- 
ing this period, it prevailed on Gobel, the bishop of Paris, and 
the other clergy of the city, to renounce christianity; and 
to substitute the worship of reason for that of Christ. The 
churches were shut up or transformed into temples of rea- 
son, and the most scandalous scenes were enacted in the 
most public manner. Every tenth day a revolutionary lead- 
er ascended the pulpit, and preached atheism to the bewil- 
dered audience. Marat and Lepellettiert were deified,—the 
instrument of death was sanctified under the title of holy 
guillotine. 'The inscription, “death is an eternal sleep,” 
was placed on the public cemeteries. Pache, Hebert and 
Chaumette, the leaders of the commune, publicly expressed 
their determination to dethrone the king of Heaven, as well as 
the kings of the earth. Thecomedian, Monort, carried disgust- 
ing blasphemy to its utmost height, when he exclaimed, “God, 
if you exist, avenge your injured name! I bid you defiance! 
you remain silent—you dare not launch your thunders ! 
Who, after this, will believe in your existence!” The first 
festival of reason was held with pomp on LOth November, 
1793. In Paris, it was attended by all the sections and con- 
stituted authorities. A young and beautiful, but immodest 
woman, the wife of Momoro, the printer, represented the 
goddess of reason. She was dressed in a white drapery ; 
a mantle of azure blue hung from her shoulders; her flow- 
ing hair was covered with the cap of liberty. She sat upon 
an antique seat, entwined with ivy, and borne by four citi- 

* Marat was the undoubted head as long as he lived. But then the party 


was not entirely developed in all its hideous deformity. 
+ A Jacobin who had been assassinated. 
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zens. Young girls, dressed in white and crowned with 
roses, preceded and followed the goddess,—then came the 
busts of Lepellettier and Marat. Speeches were delivered, 
and hymns sung in the temple of reason. After which, they 
proceeded to the national convention ; where Chaumette an- 
nounced the fall of fanaticism and the establishment of the 
only true worship, that of liberty and reason. 'The goddess 
of reason then descended from her throne, and went up to 
the president of the convention, who gave her the fraternal 
kiss, amid universal bravoes and shouts of “the Republic 
forever! Reason forever! down with Fanaticism!” 

Never had power overthrown, with greater violence, the 
habits of a people. All lives were threatened, all fortunes 
were decimated, the standard of exchanges was arbitrarily 
fixed, the ceremonies of religion were abolished, the pulpits 
were deserted, baptisms ceased, the burial service was dis- 
continued, the sick received no communion, the dying no 
consolation, the village bells were silent, and Sunday was 
obliterated. The names of weights and measures were 
changed,” and the names of months and days were altered; 
and a new calendar, with a new style for the computation of 
time, was introduced.t 


* The new system of weights and measures, one of the results of the 
audacious spirit of innovation, was most admirable. The idea was con- 
ceived of taking for the unit of weight and for the unit of measure, nato- 
ral and unvariable quantities. Thus, distilled water was taken for the 
unit of weights, and a part of the meridian for the unit of measure. These 
units, multiplied or divided by ten, ad infinitum, formed the beautiful deci- 
mal system of the French, which surpasses all others. 


+ They made the year and the new era commence with the 22d day of 
September, 1792,—a day which, by a fortunate coincidence, was that of the 
institution of the republic, and of the autumnal equinox. The decimal 
system was observed in all the divisions, except as to the months; here 
nature commanded a deviation from the decimal computation. The year 
was divided into twelve months, each of thirty days. The three fall 
months, commencing on 22d September, were named Vendemaire, Bru- 
maire, Frimaire; the three winter months were called Nivose, Pluviose, 
Ventose; the three spring months were Germinal, Floreal, Prairial; and 
the three summer months were Messidor, Thermidor, Fructidor. Each 
month was divided into three portions, of ten days each, called decades; 
the tenth day of each decade was a day of rest, making only three to the 
month. The days were named according to their succession, Primidi, 
Duodi, Tridi, Quartidi, Quintidi, Sextidi, Septidi, Octidi, Nonidi, Decadi. 
The day was divided according to the decimal system, into ten parts oF 
hours, these again into ten others, etc.; and new dials were ordered, to put 
into practice this new method of computing time. As each month had 
only thirty days, five complimentary days were required to make out the 

ear of three hundred and sixty-five days,—these were all inserted at the 
end of the year, between F'ructidor and Vendemaire, and were called 
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12. Overthrow of the Hebertists and the Dantonists— 
Reign of Terror.—After having thus described the posi- 
tion and policy of Danton and his party, and the excesses of 
the Hebertists, we will briefly explain the manner in which 
both those parties were overthrown by Robespierre and the 
committee of public safety. After the fall of the Girondists, 
Danton and his party being the moderates, and wishing, 
therefore, to hold back the revolution, and keep it from run- 
ning into farther excesses, became, of course, most directly 
and violently opposed to the commune of Paris, and the 
Hebertists, who were the wléra-revolutionists, and whom we 
have just seen running into every extravagance, both politi- 
cal and anti-religious, The celebrated journal, the Old Cor- 
delier, edited by Camille Desmoulins, perhaps the most 
powerful and witty journalist which those celebrated times 
produced, was the organ of the Dantonists; and was vio- 
lently opposed to the Pére Duchesne, the organ of the 
Hebertists.* 

Whilst these two parties were thus violently denouncing 
each other, Robespierre, who had become the decided leader 
in the committee of public safety, was determined to render 
the committee omnipotent in France, and consequently it 
became his interest to put down the Hebertists, who were 


jealous of its power, and were pushing the revolution into 
the wildest anarchy, which would, eventually, have thrown 
all the powers of government into the hands of the com- 


sans-culotides. They were set apart for holidays and national festivals,—the 
first was for the festival of genius,—the second, of labor,—the third, of no- 
ble actions, —the fourth, of rewards,—and the fifth, of epinion. This last fes- 
tival was perfectly characteristic of the French; it was a political carnival 
of twenty-four hours, during which, people should be allowed w say and 
write what they pleased with impunity, concerning every public man. 
Every leap year, of course, brought a sixth sans-culotide, which was calied 
the Festival of the Revolution. 


*In speaking of the Pére Duchesne, Camille exclaims, “Knowest thou 
not, Hebert, that when the tyrants of Europe wish to make their slaves be- 
lieve that France is covered with darkness and barbarism—that this Paris, 
so extolled for its attic wit and its taste, is peopled with Vandals; knowest 
thou not wretch, that itis scraps of thy paper which they insert in their 
Gazettes? As if the people were as ignorant as thou wouldst make Pitt 
believe; as if they could not be talked to but in so coarse a language; as 
if that were the language of the convention and the committee of public 
safety; as if thy obscenities were those of the nation; as if a sewer of 
Paris were the Seine.” On the other hand, the Pére Duchesne does not 
hesitate to call Camille a paltry intriguer, a scoundrel fit for the guillotine, a 
conspirator who wishes the prisons to be opened in order to make a new Vendée 
with them, a knave in the pay of Pitt, a long-eared ass, etc., etc. 
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munes and rabbles of the cities, particularly of Paris. Be- 
‘sides this motive, which operated on Robespierre, we can 
scarcely doubt that he was actuated by a religious one like- 
wise. He was violently opposed to the atheism of the Heber- 
tists. He was, perhaps, as vain of his philosophical deism, 
and of his speeches and reports on the existence of the su- 
preme being, as of any acts of his life. His enthusiasm 
upon this subject, almost amounted to monomania. He 
became so inflated with his importance in this respect, that 
he at last got up a festival in honor of the supreme being, 
and he himself was honored with the office of high priest 
on the occasion. Besides the political and selfish motive, 
then, we must suppose that Robespierre was governed bya 
religious one likewise. Be that, however, as it may,—he 
formed, for a time, a closer union with the Dantonists, and 
openly denounced the Hebertists. In the month of March, 
1794, nineteen of the leaders of the Hebertists were arrested 
and guillotined as athiests and traitors, who were hired by 
Pitt and foreigners, to push the revolution into such excesses 
as would disgust the world with the French government. 
This victory of Robespierre announced that the progress of 
the revolution had stopped ; for it was the first time since its 
commencement, that the most forward party had failed to 
triumph. Whilst running down, however, this party of the 
ultra-revolutionists, Robespierre began to incur the odium 
of being himself a moderate ; and he became fearful of 
compromising his own popularity and power. He there- 
fore resolved, most meanly, to run the revolution over the 
only man and the only party in France, who stood between 
him and absolute power. Accordingly, just six days after 
the execution of the Hebertists, he denounced Danton and 
his party before the convention. Thé leaders were arrested, 
and after an infamous trial, conducted by the infamous Fau- 
quier Tinville, they were guillotined on the 5th of April, 
1794.* 

Thus did Robespierre strike down, with relentless cruel- 
ty, both those who went beyond and those who fell behind 
him in their revolutionary ardor. The Dantonists were the 
last defenders of humanity and moderation. The Giron- 


* Here again, we find something touching in the mere ages of those who 
were guillotined. Danton was only 34; Camille Desmoulins was 33; 
Bazire was 29; Herault Sechelles and Philippeaux were 34, etc. Thus 
talents, courage, patriotism, youth, were all again included in this new 
holocaust, as in that of the Girondists. 
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dists had wished to prevent the reign of terror,—the Dan- 
tonists to stop it. All had now perished. After them, no 
voice was heard for sometime against the dictatorship of 
terror. It struck its silent and reiterated blows from one end 
of France to the other. After the fall of the Girondists, a 
reign of terror had commenced. But, after the fall of Dan- 
ton, for about four months which elapsed, till the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, we have a reign of terror far more dreadful than 
any which had preceded it.* Every citizen of France felt 
alarm. It was impossible to say who was safe. Formerly, 
the guillotine was only dreaded by those who lagged behind 
the revolution. But the committee of public safety had de- 
stroyed both those who had too much zeal and those who 
had too little. Men knew not what principles to profess,— 
what doctrines to advocate, to save their lives. There seem- 
ed to be but one resource left to al] public men, and that was, 
to sing the praises of Robespierret and the committee of pub- 
lic safety. There was but one policy to pursue, and that 
was, to adopt with eagerness, al] the measures recommended 
by these infamous men, and execute with frightful despatch 
their terrible decrees. During this period, Robespierre had 


* A simple tabular exposé of the monthly returns of prisoners guillotined 
in Paris, from the fall of the Girondists on 2d June, 1793, to the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, in July, 1794, will show the terrible progressive increase of vic- 
tims during the four last months. 
1793—June, - - - 1é 

July, - - - 1 
August, - 


0 
September, - 16 
October, - - - 60, including Brissot and the Girondists. 
November, - - 53 
December, - . 73 

1794—January, - 83 
February, - 75 
March, - - 123, including Hebertists. 

April, - - - 263, including Dantonists. 
May, - 324 
June, - 672 
»- J exclusive of Robespierre and his 
July, : - - 835, ; 
: § accomplices. 


+ And yet it was sometimes dangerous to praise him, when it operated on 
his fears. Thus, when the Journal de la Montaigne and the Moniteur as- 
serted of a speech of his, that “it was a master-piece which was not sus- 
ceptible of analysis, because every word was equivalent to a sentence, 
every sentence to a page,” etc. He accused these two journals of praising 
him inordinately,—that they might rnin him with the people by producing 
the appearance of his being all-powerful. Both journals were obliged to 
retract what had been said, to apologize for praising him, by assurances 
that their intentions were pure. 
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around hima kind of court, composed of a few men, but 
mostly of women, who paid him the most delicate attentions, 
They were constantly eulogizing his virtue, his eloquence, 
his genius. They called him a divine, a super-human mor. 
tal. As the committee of public safety had now usurped all 
the powers of government, Robespierre, who was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the committee, was universally re- 
garded as the dictator of France. It was customary to say, 
Robespierre wills it,—not the committee wills it. The 
agents of power constantly named Robespierre in their 
operations. The victims imputed to him all their suffer- 
ings, and the inmates of the prisons recognized him alone 
as their oppressor. Foreigners called the French soldiers 
Robespierre’s soldiers. Whilst Robespierre was thus daz- 
zling all eyes by his influence, he seemed to have planted 
his power ona firm basis. The lower classes, who had 
hitherto advocated the onward progress of the revolution, 
seemed now to consider him the very impersonation of the 
revolution, and sustained him for a time as the representa- 
tive of their doctrines and interests. ‘The armed force of 
Paris, commanded by his creature, Henriott, was at his dis- 
posal. He was all-powerful at the Jacobin club, which he 
purified at his pleasure. All the important places were oc- 
cupied by his creatures. He formed the revolutionary tr- 
bunal and the new commune of Paris to suit his ambition, 
by making Payan procureur general in the place of Chav- 
mette, and Fleuriott the mayor of Paris in the stead of Pache, 
Whilst Robespierre was thus securing, as he supposed, a 
firm basis for his government, the committee met the diff- 
culties of its position with an energy, an assiduity, a deter- 
mination, which have rarely been equalled in the history of 
the world. It not only attended to the weighty political and 
military concerns of the country, but it shrank not, at the 
same time, from that immensity of labor which the mazima 
and the unwise tampering with the laws of trade had im- 
posed upon it. It boldly reformed the whole system of agri- 
culture, changed all the legislation of farming for the pur- 
pose of dividing the tillage of lands, introducing new rota- 
tion of crops, artificial meadows, and the rearing of cattle. 
It instituted botanic gardens, naturalized exotic plants, form- 
ed nurseries of trees, had courses of lectures opened on 
farming. It ordered the general draining of marshes, invi- 
ted the archijects to furnish plans for rebuilding villages and 
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for changing the opera house into a covered arena, where 
the people might assemble in winter. Thus did it execute 
every thing at once, with an industry which no government 
has ever surpassed. In this respect, the extreme of demo- 
cracy is very analogous to the extreme of monarchy. Take, 
for example, the Prussian government under Frederick the 
Great. When all power was concentrated in him, all the 
officers of government were mere agents. His secretaries 
were little more than clerks, His extraordinary ability, in- 
dustry, and distrust, made him inspect every thing, arrange 
every thing, order every thing, down to the very dishes on 
which he dined, and the prices that should be paid for them. 

13. Fall of Robespierre—End of the Reign of Terror.— 
We shall now proceed briefly to explain the manner in 
which this most extraordinary government was overthrown. 
In the first place, then, we may remark, that a government 
like this, based on terror, must soon become absolutely in- 
supportable. All the prisons had rapidly filled with both 
high and low, male and female,—all upon whom the suspi- 
cions of the committee, and their thousands of spies and 
emissaries, had fallen,—and were exhibiting in their interior 
scenes of squalid misery, worse than any thing which had 
occurred during the revolution.* The work of death, too, 


* The history of the prisons during the reign of terror, forms by no means 
the least interesting, or even the least instructive, portion of revolutionary 
history. After the fall of the Girondists, and the passage of the celebrated 
law against the suspected, the prisons began to be filled, not only with royal- 
ists and priests, but with republicans likewise. The best society of France 
was to be found in them. At first they were all thrown in pell-mell,—time, 
however, soon brought more order and more indulgence. The prisoners 
paid all the expenses of their detention. They were permitted to have com- 
munication with their friends and relatives, who furnished them with beds, 
and such comforts as the prison-houses would allow. At this period, the 
gardens of the Luxemburg every day presented a scene as interesting as it 
was melancholy. Married women from various quarters, crowded toge- 
ther around the prisons, in the hope of seeing their husbands at the windows, 
No weather could banish them from the gardens. Afterwards this consola- 
tion was denied the prisoners,—their intercourse with friends and relatives 
was stopped. From that moment the prisoners, doomed to associate exclu- 
sively with one another, became bound to each other by much closer ties 
than before; and never, perhaps, in the history of the world, did the interior 
of prison-houses exhibit such splendid society, such scenes, such amuse- 
ments, as those of Paris did. Little coteries were quickly formed. Each 
sought intimates of corresponding character and taste. Certain rules were 
established among themselves,—the domestic duties were divided and per- 
formed in turn by each. A subscription was opened for the expenses of 
lodging and board, and thus the rich contributed for the poor. Household 
affairs all arranged, the inmates of the different rooms assembled in the 
common halls, where groups would form around a table, a stove, or a fire. 
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advanced with such frightful rapidity, that the revolutionary 
tribunal could not condemn fast enough for the wishes of the 
government. They were at last obliged to overleap all the 
forms and ceremonies of judicial process,—to invent modes 
of trial by which numbers might be accused together, and 
condemned without a hearing. A trial of one by one could 


place. Some employed themselves in writing, some in reading, others in 
conversation. Poets recited their verses, musicians gave concerts. The 
ladies indulged in dress and in coquetry,—formed ties of friendship and of 
love, and enacted all the scenes of fashionable life, till the very day that the 
guillotine put an end to them,—singular example of French character, of 
its thoughtlessness, its gayety, its aptitude to pleasure. The inmates of a 
hote! do not manifest so much curiosity about the daily arrivals, as the pri- 
soners did about the new comers that were pouring into the prisons. When 
Danton and his party were sent to prison, the anxiety to see this noted char- 
acter, to talk with him, to condole with him, was excessive. So, likewise, 
when the Hebertists were incarcerated, there was great curiosity to see 
these greatest monsters of the revolution, and, at the same time, pleasure 
was taken in making them feel their meanness. All, except Rousin, were 
as cowardly as they had been cruel. One of the prisoners stepped up to 
Chaumette, called him philosopher Anaxagoras, ond began to run the verb 
suspect through its passive variations,—“J am suspected—thou art suspected,— 
he is suspected—awe are suspected,” etc. Chaumette skulked away from thi 

new kind of torment, and never made his appearance afterwards at the pri- 
soners’ levees. 

Even the Conciergerie, adjoining the Palace of Justice, and containing 
the prisoners destined for the revolutionary tribunal, who never had more 
than five or six days to live, had likewise its peculiar amusements. It was 
in this prison that the Girondists made extempore, and performed, singular 
and terrible dramas, of which their own destiny and the revolution was the 
subject. lt was at midnight, when all the gaolers had retired to rest, that 
they commenced these doleful amusements. One which they devised de- 
serves particular mention. They personated the judge and jury of the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and the famous prosecutor, Fauquier Tinville. Two 
placed face to face, represented the accuser and the accused. The accuse 
was, of course, condemned. Extended immediately on a bedstead, turned 
upside down, he underwent the semblance of guillotining, even to its minu- 
test details. After many executions of this kind, Fauquier Tinville him- 
self was accused, condemned and guillotined. After a while he was repre- 
sented as returning from hell, covered with a sheet, and describing the tor- 
ments which he was enduring there; then, after foretelling the destiny of 
all the judges of the revolutionary tribunal, he seized them with hideous 
shrieks, and dragged them all down with him to the infernal regions. It 
was thus, said Riouffe, that we sported with death, and told the truth in our 
prophetic diversions, amid spies and executioners. (T. 2, 344.) It is very 
strange that, during these terrible times, the prisoners did not generally lose 
their patriotism or their cofidence in the final triumph of republican principles. 
They manifested constantly, with the exception of a few royalists, exces- 
sive joy at every triumph of the revolutionary armies. The prisons were 
constantly resounding with the shouts of Vive la Republique, and wis 
triotic songs. Even when the wretched Hebert and Momoro, just before 
going to the guillotine, bewailed their fate and said that liberty was undone, 
Rousin, one of their party, exclaimed, “Liberty undone! because a few 
paltry fellows are about to perish! Liberty is immortal. Our enemies will 
fall in their turn, and liberty will survive them all.” 
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not feed the guillotine fast enough, which was destroying, 
during the last days of Robespierre, at the rate of sixty ora 
hundred per diem ; and, at the time of his fall, arrangements 
were making for executing one hundred and fifty. Such 
accumulated horrors were fast annihilating all the charities 
and intercourse of life. Men became suspicious of those 
they loved most dearly. Every one assumed the coarsest 
dress and most squalid appearance. Every family assembled 
together early at night.—‘with fearful looks they gazed 
around the room, fearful that the very walls might harbor 
traitors. The sound of a foot, the stroke of a hammer, a 
voice in the street, froze all hearts with horror.” In such 
times, the suspicion of one involves a whole family. When 
Cecile Renault was found with a sharp knife in her bundle, 
inquiring for Robespierre, no less than fifty-four of her re- 
lations and friends, amongst whom were her father and mo- 
ther, were hunted down and brought to the scaffold with her. 
The very affections of the heart became evidence of guilt. 
The mother dared not weep over her son, or the wife over 
her husband.* It was a crime sometimes to look sad, at 
others to look joyful. I repeat it, then, that the reign of ter- 
ror had become too intolerable for humanity to bear. France 
had become sick of the loathsome tyranny. Symptoms 
alarming to Robespierre began to be exhibited—the popu- 
lace no longer flocked as formerly to witness the operations 
of the guillotine. The shop-keepers in the streets through 
which the carts passed every day, shut up their shops. This 
sign of pity alarmed Robespierre, and the guillotine was re- 
moved from place to place to prevent this negative sort of 
sympathy from being observed. In the meantime, death was 
descending among the lower orders,—the horrors of the re- 
volution were invading every rank. We find, during this 
period, on the list of the revolutionary tribunal, tailors, shoe- 
makers, hair-dressers, butchers, farmers and publicans. Of 
course, Robespierre being the leader in the committee of 
public safety, was made responsible for all these evils. He 
became in the eyes of the French, the very impersonation of 
the system of terror. It was impossible, therefore, long to 
protract his odious dictatorship. Humanity revolted at it, 
and despair itself would soon have found some bold arm to 
strike down the tyrant. 


* The beautiful wife of Camille Desmoulins was guillotined, because she 
manifested too much grief at the death of her husband. 
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But whilst the system of terror was thus preparing the 
downfall of Robespierre, a schism sprang up in the commit. 
tee of public safety, which greatly facilitated this result, 
There were, after the execution of Herault Sechelles, only 
eleven members in the committee. Of these, two, Jean Bon 
St. André and Prieur de la Marne, were absent on missions; 
Carnot was exclusively occupied with the war department; 
Prieur du Cote d’Or and Robert Lindet, with provisions, 
These were called examiners,—they took no part either in 
politics or in rivalries. The other six members were, Robes. 
pierre, St. Just,* Cauthon, Collot d’Herbois, Billaud Varen- 
nes, and Barrere. The first three had early leagued together 
and formed a sort of triumvirate, who had great contempt 
for the three last. Barrére was, in their estimation, but a 


* St. Just, whilst he may without doubt be considered as one of the most 
terrible men of the revolution, is, at the same time, one of the most interest- 
ing. He really had a faith in what he was coing,—his convictions were as 
profound as his acts were cruel. He had no hypocrisy, like Robespierre— 
no meanness and baseness, like Collot d’Herbois or Billaud Varennes, 
He had a large, fixed, penetrating eye, with large features, and strong, me- 
lancholy expression. He had long black hair, with a wholly bilious tem- 
perament; and although he had a most enthusiastic soul, his manners were 
cold. Simple and austere in his habits, he pushed forward without hesita- 
tion to the accomplishment of his designs, and he was in politics what a 
Jesuit is in religion. So confident was he of the goodness of his system, 
that it justified in his eyes every thing necessary to establish it. Although 
he was only twenty-five years old, he was most indefatigable in the com- 
mittee; and when sent on missions to the army, no man could undergo 
more fatigue, and no one in the hour of battle would risk his life more than 
he did, and merely for the purpose of encouraging both soldiers and gener- 
als. St. Just had early been drawn towards Robespierre by his supposed 
incorruptibility. ee saw the strength of his character, and took 
pains to secure his friendship. In the estimation of St. Just, all that Robes- 
pierre asserted about his intentions and the government was true. He 
really believed that Robespierre was laboring to establish a pure and virtu- 
ous republic, after the manner of the ancients. Sovereignty of the people, 
magistrates without pride, citizens without vices, simplicity of manners, in 
one word, the reign of virtue, were the professions of Robespierre,—they 
were really believed in by St. Just. The fanatics in the English revolution 
did not more confidently and conscientiously look forward to the second 
coming of Christ, and the reign of the saints on earth, than St. Just did to 
the ultimate reign of virtue in the French republic; and in proportion to his 
desire, so did he become more fierce and uncompromising in the enforce- 
ment of a system of terror, for the purpose of attaining this glorious result. 
When Robespierre defended the system of terror in the name of virtue and 
morality, he was a hypocrite,—but St. Just was in earnest. He was the 
very incarnation of the metaphysical, abstract spirit of democracy, and 
hence he was the most terrible of all the actors in the reign of terror, be- 
cause he never relented and never felt remorse. Like the Israelite of old, 
he slew his enemy /ip and thigh, and really believed that he was hastening 
on to the reign of virtue,—such was his political fanaticism. He was the 
type-F'renchman of the reign of terror school. 
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weak and pusillanimous creature,—a contemptible trimmer ; 
Collot d’Herbois a club declaimer, and Billaud Varennes, a 
weak, gloomy, envious man. These last three became ex- 
cessively jealous and envious of the pretensions and haughty 
bearing of the other three, who were called the members of 
the high hand. 'They accordingly began to intrigue against 
Robespierre, who was called Pisistratus. In another very 
important committee, that of general security, (sureté gener- 
ale.) Amar, Vadier, Vouland, Jagot, Louis of the Bas Rhin, 
were all jealous of the tyranny of the committee of public 
safety, and disposed to resist it. We must here observe, 
that this division and opposition in the committees, were not 
the result of difference of principle and policy, but was a 
mere rivalry of pride and power. ‘The men in the commit- 
tees who were most active in the overthrow of Robespierre, 
were among the most cruel and most violent men of the re- 
volution. 

The first case which occurred of successfully resisting the 
wishes of Robespierre, was that of Catharine Theot, a crazy 
old woman, who called herself the mother of God, and pro- 
phecied the speedy coming of the Messiah. Dom Gerle, 
who had been formerly a companion of Robespierre, was 
one of her prophets, and it was whispered that Robespierre 
was to be her Messiah. ‘These fanatics were brought before 
the committee of general security and sent to prison, in spite 
of Robespierre, who wished to protect them. Nothing ever 
threw more ridicule on this odious tyrant, than this old wo- 
man; and the manner of her condemnation was excessively 
galling to his vanity. Hesoon saw that his influence was 
declining in the committee of public safety,—questions were 
frequently carried against his wishes. He became irritable, 
peevish and fretful. He had been spoiled by his career of 
success, and lost his customary prudence and dissimulation. 
He at last had the vanity to think, that by ceasing to attend 
the meetings of the committee, his absence would throw eve- 
ry thing into confusion. He was mistaken. The committee 
only became the more hostile to him; and the period of his 
secession happening to correspond with the most brilliant 
success of the French armies, under Pichegru, Jourdan, Mo- 
reau and Hoche, his enemies in the committee gained all the 
credit of the splendid victories won by these generals, by 
far the most skilful which the revolution had yet produced. 
There was but one expedient now left to Robespierre, and 
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that was to denounce his enemies in and out of the commit. 
tees, and bring them all to the guillotine. The effort was 
made,—and the 9th Thermidor, (27th July, 1794,) witnessed 
the overthrow of the dictator, wno was hurried off to the 
guillotine with St. Just, Couthon, and some others of his ac- 
complices ; and thus terminated the reign of terror. At the 
head of the coalition which overthrew Robespierre, was 
Tallien; and the party were called Thermidorians, from the 
month in which they triumphed. 


FROM THE OVERTHROW OF ROBESPIERRE TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE CONSULAR GOVERNMENT. 


1. Reaction—Establishment of the Directorial Govern- 
ment.—The 9th Thermidor was the first day of the revolu- 
tion on which the attacking party was conquered. This 
fact was a most important sign; it showed that the revolu- 
tion had not only run as far as it could go, but that it was 
now recoiling. “The fall of Robespierre indicated a decided 
reaction. From this day, we find the revolution retracing 
its steps one by one,—we find generally, in the struggles be- 
tween parties, moderatism prevailing over ultraism, till at 
last a new form of government, with a new constitution, 
was established in 1795, called the directorial government. 
In this retrograde movement of the revolution, we find the 
party of the moderates sometimes visiting on the Jacobins 
afew of the horrors which they had inflicted on their ad- 
versaries. As the Jacobins condemned by the revolutionary 
tribunal, so the Thermidorians condemned by a military 
commission. In the south of France, the September mas- 
sacres were in many instances repeated, particularly where 
the royalists were suddenly thrown into the ascendant. At 
Lyons, at Aix, at Tarascon, at Marseilles, the Jacobin pri- 
soners were murdered. Companies were formed at Lyons, 
who scoured the country and killed the violent Jacobins, 
wherever they could me et them, without any form of trial 
farther than to say, Voila un Matavon. As the spring of the 
revolution uncoiled itself, all parties began to feel the neces- 
sity for the establishment of a new and better balanced go- 
vernment. Old Seyes, who had kept perfectly quiet in the 
convention during its stormy existence, once more aroused 
himself from his long torpor, and with new zeal and fresh 
experience set to work at his old vocation of constitution ma- 
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king. His re-appearance in politics was a most interestin 
symptom in the times, and although his plan was so altere 
and amended that he would not agree to father the constitu- 
tion, yet does this new government, emanating in part from 
the prolific brain of the old Abbé, the celebrated architect of 
the first constitution adopted by the national assembly, mark 
most definitively the point to which the revolution had re- 
coiled. It is only necessary to allude to the principal features 
in the directorial government, to be convinced of the truth of 
this remark. The legislature was bicameral, being composed 
of—first, the council of five hundred, having exclusively the 
right of proposing laws, one-third to be renewed every year, 
and each member to be at least thirty years of age ; second, 
the council of ancients, composed of two hundred and fifty 
members, of at least forty years of age, all either widowers 
or married, having the sanction of the laws, to be renewed 
also by one-third annually. ‘The executive was composed of 
adirectory of five members,—to decide by a majority,— 
and was renewable annually by one-fifth. The directory 
had a responsible ministry. 

2. State of Society—Manners, etc.—We have already giv- 
ena sketch of the brilliant society of France, during the 
session of the national assembly; we have described it as 
possessing all the polish and elegance which a court and 
aristocracy could impart, combined with all that vigor of in- 
tellect and energy of thought which democracy, reform and 
agitating events alone can generate. After the overthrow 
of the constitutional government, the dethronement of the 
king and the emigration of the nobles, the society of Paris 
lost somewhat of its polish and elegance; but still, during 
the ascendancy of the Girondists, it may be pronounced of 
the first order. The assemblages at Madame Roland’s were 
extremely brilliant in point of intellect and conversational 
power. Madame Roland herself was a most extraordinary 
woman in this respect, and could not have failed to impart a 
high character to any circle in which she moved, even if 
composed of much less brilliant men than the Girondists. 

After the overthrow of the Girondists, the Jacobinical 
government soon destroyed the character of French society. 
The reign of terror introduced distrust into the social circle, 
and the ascendancy of sans-cu/ottism introduced bad dress- 
ing, bad manners, and rough, vulgar conversation. Society 
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during this period was thrown into chaos, utterly devoid of 
all polish and refinement. 

After the overthrow of Robespierre, we find French so- 
ciety again emerging from chaos, under the auspices of Ma- 
dame Tallien, who was one of the most beautiful and admired 
ladies of Paris, and her drawing-room was the most brilliant 
and most frequented. Her parties exhibited a perfect pic- 
ture of the times. By birth and two marriages, she was 
connected with both the old and new regime. She was in 
prison at the time of Robespierre’s fall, and had no little 
agency in stimulating Tallien to the decisive part he took 
against the tyrant. She felt indignation, therefore, against 
the system of terror, as well from resentment as goodness of 
heart. She wished to make Tallien play the part of peace- 
maker,—of repairer of the evils of the revolution. She drew 
around her those who had contributed, with her husband, to 
the 9th Thermidor,—she won them by her graces, and en- 
deavored to produce harmony amongst them, for it was an 
extremely heterogeneous party. She was surrounded by 
graceful and accomplished women, who assisted in this 
scheme, among whom was the celebrated widow, Josephine 
Beauharnois, who had been in prison with her, and after- 
wards married Bonaparte. At Madame Tallien’s parties, 
there were present simple, enthusiastic and_plainly-dressed 
republicans. In the most amicable manner, they were some- 
times rallied on their dress, manners and the severity of 
their principles, but at the same time were caressed and 
flattered. ‘They were placed at table by men more elegantly 
attired, and of more polished manners and less rigid princi- 
ples. It was in this way that society was brought back from 
that extreme point of fanaticism and coarseness, to some 
degree of polish and elegance. The violent revolutionists, 
however, kept aloof from these drawing-rooms, and de- 
nounced the Thermidorians for obliterating republican man- 
ners and republican principles. As the revolutionary spring, 
however, relaxed itself, and the violent Jacobins, such as 
Fouquier Tinville, Carrier, Lebon, Billaud Varennes, Collot 
d’Herbois, etc., who had disgraced human nature, had been 
either guillotined or banished, the society of Paris plunged 
into the amusements of the winter, with a zeal and relish 
proportioned to the restraints under which it had hitherto 
been suffering. The women strove to dress with taste and 
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elegance. ‘The theatres were once more opened, and be- 
came quite the rage. Balls were attended with eagerness, 
where both gentlemen and ladies seemed to spite by their 
pleasures, dress and tastes, those sanguinary terrorists who 
were accused of wishing to stifle all civilization. 'The most 
singular of all these balls, and which, whilst it shows the 
violence of the reaction, illustrates most happily the French 
character, for it never could have been gotten up in any 
other country,—was the ball of the victims,—to which no 
person was permitted to go who had not lost some near rela- 
tive by the guillotine, and had not crape on his arm. 

Madame de Stael took advantage of the times, to return 
once more to her beloved Paris, in company with her hus- 
band, the ambassador of Sweden. She threw open her 
drawing rooms for the purpose of displaying her brilliant 
taleffts. Foreigners of distinction, all the ambassadors, liter- 
ary men of most renown, assembled at her house. It was 
no longer Madame Tallien’s drawing room, but Madame de 
Stael’s, which attracted exclusive attention. And by this 
standard, might be measured the change which French 
society had undergone in the Jast six months. But whilst 
manners were thus regaining their former polish and ele- 
gance, primary schoo!s, colleges, lyceums, universities, were 
again organized,—the arts were patronized, and the revolu- 
tion seemed reverting to its true mission, that of promoting 
the arts, industry, knowledge and civilization. 

3. Difficulties of the Directorial Government—Over- 
thrown by Bonaparte. As soon as the system of terror was 
overthrown, and the revolution commenced its retrograde 
movement, the convention, which once more became the 
ruling power, had two sets of enemies to contend with. The 
violent revolutionists opposed to the reaction, and the violent 
reactionists, (reactionaries) if we may use the expression, 
who wished to hasten the government back to monarchy. 
In Paris, the former party was very numerous, owing to the 
rabble and the hunger which prevailed there, and to the in- 
fluence of the commune. The Thermidorians were obliged 
to meet the Paris mobs by what was called the Jeunesse 
Dorée, or gilded youth,—consisting of fashionable young 
hen, armed in a particular manner,—who constituted a sort 
of Thermidorian or conventional mob,—who were, at all 
limes, ready to encounter the Parisians in street fights. But 
Whilst the convention combatted with earnestness, the ultra- 
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revolutionists, it was equally opposed to the wltra-reaction- 
ists. The great difficulty in the backward movement of 
the revolution, was to keep the royalists from reaping all the 
advantage. Examine into the structure of the directorial 
government, and you will see that the two extreme parties 
constituted the evil most difficult to guard against. So fear- 
ful were they of too rapid a recoil, that after the constitu- 
tion was framed, the convention adopted a decree that two- 
thirds of the first legislature should consist of members of 
the convention ; and when they elected the first five diree- 
tors, care was taken that every one should be a regicide. 
When the vote was taken on the adoption of the directorial 
constitution, with the decree of the convention, entitling its 
own body to furnish two-thirds of the first legislature, both 
the ultra parties were dissatisfied, and the city of Paris was 
agitated to such an extent, that it organized an insurrection 
of forty thousand men, and threatened the destruction of the 
national convention. It was on this occasion, that Barras, 
who was commandant of the conventional forces, gave the 
management to young Bonaparte, who made the most skilful 
arrangements,—and on the 13th Vendemaire, (5th October, 
1795,) he completely defeated the Paris mob with his volleys 
of grape shot; and from this day forward, a new era opens 
in the French revolution. Paris ceases to be omnipotent, 
its mobs become overawed by regular troops, and lose their 
influence on the progress of events. The 13th Vendemaire 
is the true era of the overthrow of the rule of the mobs, and 
the establishment of that of the regular armies. 

This victory of Bonaparte in Paris, caused the quiet es- 
tablishment of the directorial government,—which seemed 
to work admirably well as long as there was harmony be- 
tween the directory and the two councils. But, in the year 
1797, the new third sent into the councils by the elections of 
that year, produced a majority adverse to the directory. 'This 
at once afforded a test for the strength of the government,— 
and the result proved, that parties were too violent to abide 
by the forms of the constitution. The directory thought, 
or pretended to think, that the royalists had triumphed in the 
councils, and would restore the Bourbons, and thereby de- 
stroy the whole work of the revolution. In this opinion 
the armies concurred, particularly that of Italy. Bonaparte 
sent Angereau to Paris, at the call of the directory. He 
was put at the head of the directorial forces, and on the 
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18th Fructidor, the directory struck another coup d’etat,— 
overthrew the party of the councils, and arrested and ban- 
ished forty members of the council of five hundred, and 
eleven of the council of ancients. Here is a stroke in the 
retrograde movement of the revolution, exceedingly anala- 
gous to the fall of the Girondists in the forward movement. 
The conquering party, on the 18th Fructidor, were trying 
to keep the revolution from running backwards too fast,— 
on the 2d June, the conquering party were anxious to run 
it forward, and therefore they ran it over the Girondists, 
who were holding it back. This bold act of the directory 
has generally been justified by the republican historians of 
France, upon grounds of state policy. 

The government, after the purging of the two councils, 
worked on tolerably well, until the elections of the year 
1799 again produced a decided majority against the direc- 
tory. By this time the directory had become too weak for 
another coup d’etat, and the councils now triumphed in turn, 
and expelled all the obnoxious members from the directory 
and put in their own favorites. From this period, it was 
seen that the directorial government must be a failure. 
Neither party would abide by the constitution, when the 
directory and two councils were at issue. The directory 
first set the example of using force, which we have just 
seen followed by the councils on the 30th Prairial, 1799. 

In addition to these collisions between the executive and 
legislative branches, other causes were rapidly undermining 
the government. In the first place, the directory was gener- 
ally an exceedingly weak body—the violence of faction had 
destroyed all the conspicuous talent of France, except that 
which was in the army. When the first election of direc- 
tors took place, Carnot and Seyes were the only two men of 
France of any reputation out of the armies; and it was an 
established principle, not to put a military chieftain into the 
directory. But, again, the directory, during the absence of 
Bonaparte in Egypt, and after the accession of Russia to 
the alliance, became unfortunate. Suwarrow beat the French 
in Italy—the Archduke Charles beat them in Germany ; 
and although Massena, in Switzerland, by his masterly ma- 
heuvres, somewhat repaired the disasters of the campaign, 
yet it was evident that the enthusiasm of the French was wear- 
ing out. The tremendous force of the democratic spring, 
which never lost its power as Jong as the onward movement 
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of the revolution lasted, was beginning to relax ever since 
the revolution had tarned backwards. That hope of perfect 
liberty and perfect equality, which had fired all hearts and 
nerved all arms, was now gone,—the sweet dreams of de- 
mocracy were past. The allies, on the other hand, were 
coming upon France with renovated hopes and renovated 
strength. ‘The campaign of 1799, had shown that a mixed 
government, like the directorial, without the enthusiastic 
support of the people, constantly divided against itself, could 
not save France from the tremendous array of foreign bayo- 
nets encircling its whole territory. The democratic vigor 
was gone; it was now necessary to have some mighty chief 
that could re-organize the government in all its departments, 
and concentrate the resources of France against Europe, 
Bonaparte, returning from Egypt, was that man. ‘The 18th 
and 19th Brumaire had become necessary. “It was not,’ 
says Thiers, “liberty that he came to continue, for that 
could not yet exist. He came to continue, under monar- 
chical forms, the revolution in the world; he came to con- 
tinue it, by seating himself, a plebeian, on a throne ; by bring- 
ing the Pontiff to Paris to annoint a plebeian brow with the 
sacred oil; by creating an aristocracy with plebeians; by 
obliging the old aristocracies to associate themselves with 
his plebeian aristocracy ; by making kings of plebeians; by 
taking to his bed the daughter of the Caesars, and mingling 
plebeian blood with that of one of the oldest reigning fami- 
lies of Europe; by blending all nations; by introducing the 
French laws in Germany, Italy and Spain; by dissolving 
so many spells; by mixing up together and compounding 0 
many things. Such was the immense task which he came 
to perform; and meanwhile, the new state of society was to 
consolidate itself under the protection of his sword ; and lib- 
erty was to follow some day.” 

4. Concluding reflections.—We will close this long at- 
ticle, by some reflections growing out of the history of the 
great event which we have been describing, and 1st,—It 
may be well asked, how happened it that force was not soon- 
er resorted to? Why did not the military chieftain sooner 
end the sanguinary conflict of domestic factions? How 
happened it that the central government, so cruel in its ac- 
tion, nevertheless sustained itself, not only without the aid 
of the military, but even brought the generals themselves 0 
the scaffold? It is not enough to say, in answer to this, 
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that there were no generals of sufficient distinction, and that 
the experiment was not made. Lafayette, Dumouriez, and 
at a later period, Pichegru, were all anxious to overthrow 
the government, and they were all popular with the army. 
Why then did they fail? Simply because the army desert- 
ed them the moment they turned against the government. 
In the onward progress of the revolution, there was an abid- 
ing confidence in the ultimate triumph of liberty. As long 
as the revolution had not run its entire course, no matter 
with what horrors it was attended,—still, men believed that 
all would one day come right. Even the enthusiastic priso- 
ner did not lose his confidence and his patriotism in the 
hour of death ; but cried Vive la Republique the moment 
before the fatal axe had fallen. As long as this hope, this 
enthusiasm lasted, no military chieftain could succeed. La- 
fayette was beloved by his army, and they had confidence 
in his virtue. But the moment he called on that army to 
support him against the revolution, he was obliged to flee 
from his country. ‘The same fate attended Dumouriez, a 
much abler general. But when Bonaparte appeared, as we 
have just seen, the democratic spring had recoiled and Jost 
its vigor. Democratic hope was gone,—the self-sustaining 
power of the revolution was lost,—all its forces had been 
successively evoked and worn out. France longed for 
order and tranquility,—for a ruling power sufficient to quell 
faction, protect property, and save the national glory. The 
hero of Italy and Egypt alone could save her from foreign 
bayonets,—the age of civil rule was past, and that of the 
military had come. Marengo and Austerlitz had become 
necessary to her political independence,—hence the wonder- 
ful popularity of the 18th Brumaire throughout all France. 

2d. We can but be struck in contemplating the history 
of the revolution, with the fact, that every set of statesmen, 
until the time of Bonaparte, failed the moment they had a 
system to defend. They succeeded only whilst revolution- 
izing,—thus the constitutionalists succeeded against the old 
fashioned royalists in the national assembly. But as soon 
as they adopted a constitution and set up a system, they were 
overthrown by the Girondists. As soon as the Girondists 
triumphed and set up their system of a republic, they in 
turn fell before the Jacobins. ‘Then the Dantonists on one 
side, and the commune of Paris and the Hebertists on the 
other, both set up their system, and both fell before Robes- 
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pierre. Robespierre had a system likewise, and as soon as 
established, he was overthrown. Lastly, the 'Thermidorians 
established a system,—the directorial government, which 
lasted a little longer than its predecessors; but was in the 
end subverted by Bonaparte. From these facts, we are 
enabled to make an important deduction, applicable to all 
governments based exclusively on popular support. The 
party in power, where there are manifold and complicated 
interests to provide for, labor under a great disadvantage, 
because they always have a system to defend. In such 
countries, it is really extremely difficult to reliy on any one 
well-defined system cf measi. 's, a decidedl_ national ma- 
jority. But whilst the < vernment, de facto, labors under 
this disadvantage, it is, r chaps, in such countries as Eng- 
land and the United States, more than compensated for by 
the power which patronage confers. In France, this com- 
pensating advantage was lost amid the hurry and whirl of 
the revolutionary movements. As soon as government lost 
its popular support, every one knew that its doom was seal- 
ed. People did not bear with it, merely because the forms 
of the constitution guaranteed its power. That revolution 
was too great and too violent to be held back by mere tech- 


nical formalities. In every great crisis, mere constitutional 
bonds proved as unavailing as the threads which bound the 
sleeping Sampson. Never, perhaps, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, has there existed a popular government in 


the world, save that of England and of the United States, 
whose excesses have been permanently restrained by con- 
stitutional checks, and whose aberrations have been correct- 
ed within the prescribed forms of law, by the peaceful ac- 
tion of a sound, temperate, public opinion. No one thing 
gives us more hope in the grand experiment we are trying 
in our own favored land, than the fact, that since the insti- 
tution of our system, the vessel of state has several times 
been thrown, in mariner’s phrase, on the wrong tack, and 
has, in every case, been brought back by peaceful agencies, 
exerted within the limits of legal forms. 'The silent, but 
mighty power of public opinion, in this country, has shown 
itself, thus far, capable of forcing our government from a 
bad position, or enabling it to regain a good one,—it has 
rebuked systems of immorality, and developed recuperative 
energies without the agencies of mobs and armies. When 
different branches of our system have been thrown into 
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conflict with each other, however clamorous the parties may 
have been, they have yet been ever willing to abide by the 
forms and requisitions of the constitution, and have patiently 
waited for the great arbiter, public opinion, to settle the 
dispute between them. 

In this respect, we look upon the late accession of an indi- 
vidual to the Presidential chair, without the support of either 
of the great parties in the country,—without the support of 
the press,—as being a most interesting experiment on our 
government ; and, as already observed, the result has been 
such as to inspire increased confidence in the strength of our 
institutions. However successful our experiment may be 
thus far, we ‘are forced, ni Ver?**ess, to confess, that the 
greatest strain On our institvtions has not yet taken place ; 
that must come when our land sha” be filled up with a dense 
population,—when a strong line of demarkation shall be 
drawn between those who have and those who have not, and 
thousands shall be born who can only expect to live like their 
fathers, labor like their fathers, and die like their fathers, 
without being able to accumulate more than barely enough 
to support life. When the day shall come that this class shall 
form the numerical majority, as it did in France, then will 
the high pressure come on our institutions ; and the reign of 
terror in France has presented, I fear, too faithful a picture 
of what a government may be, that shall fall exclusively into 
such hands. In the meantime, we may with confidence as- 
sert, that there can be no texture of society better calculated 
to ward, than that which exists under the much reviled, much 
slandered institutions of the South. 

3d. The above speculations lead us to another, which 
cannot fail to impress itself on every mind, after an attentive 
perusal of the revolutionary history. The principal horrors 
of the French revolution proceeded from Parisian sans-cu- 
lottic influence, which we have already fully explained, and 
from the interference of the Allies. If any one lesson can 
be learnt from the French revolution, it is that which teaches 
the danger and impolicy of nations forcibly interfering in 
each other's domestic concerns. Look at the most tragic 
scenes of the revolution, and you will find that the pressure 
of foreign force produced nearly all of them. It was the 
declaration of war by Austria and Prussia, that rendered the 
constitutional government of 1791 wholly impracticable. It 
was the irritating manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick in 
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1792, which produced the 10th August, the dethronement of 
the king, and the flight of Lafayette. It was his march on 
Paris, the taking of Longwi and Verdun, and the insurrec- 
tion in La Vendée, which produced the September massa- 
cres. It was the loss of the great battle of Neer-Winden 
by Dumouriez, and his subsequent treason and flight from 
France, which led to the overthrow of the Girondists and 
the rule of the Jacobins, and when two-thirds of France were 
in open revolt at their high-handed measures. It was noth. 
ing but the fear that this revolt would inure wholly to the 
benefit of the Allies and the Bourbons, which quelled inter. 
nal strife, reconciled the nation to the horrors of Jacobin rule, 
and united all arms and hearts once more against the foreign 
foe. It was the danger of this same foreign foe that produced 
the national intoxication of 1793,—the mad decree and order 
sent to the generals, that they should conquer the enemy in 
twenty days. It was this, too, that produced the levy en 
masse, and those splendid campaigns which will ever remain 
the admiration of the world. It was this same reason which 
Robespierre alleged as * cana obi cause for striking down 
the Hebertists and the Dantonists, almost at the same blow. 
It was, in fine, this same cause which made so many virtv- 
ous patriots cleave to the government, even whilst they were 
moaning over its excesses. The great principle of action 
was, let us first save France from the foreign foe, then let 
us save her from herself. The system of terror was used 
for the purpose of producing unity of counsel and unity of 
action, and to prevent the waste of national resources by in- 
ternal feud; and if we look to the military operations, we 
shall find that they afforded a strong pretext for this system. 
At the commencement of the war in 1792, the generals were 
constitutionalists,—-the ministry were Girondists. Lafayette, 
Rochambeau and Luckner, were always at variance with 
Dumouriez, Servan, Claviere and Roland; and at this time 
we find no energy in the armies,—they were beaten and 
dispirited. But, after the high-handed measure of the 10th 
August, when the constitutional generals were replaced by 
Dumouriez, Custine, Kellermann and Dillon, Girondists, then 
do we find for a season, unity of view and action between 
the army and the government; instantly the energy of the 
army augments, and the campaign of the Argonne, the vic- 
tories of Valmi and Jemappe, and the invasion of Holland, 
were the splendid results. In a short time, however, we 
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witness the violent dissensions between the Girondists and 
the Jacobins. This introduces again dissension between the 
army and the government; the army once more loses its 
energy, and experiences numerous reverses and defeats. 
Dumouriez turns traitor, and France for a moment seems 
lost. ‘Then came the violent scenes of the 31st May and 2d 
June in Paris,—the overthrow of the Girondists and the rule 
of the Jacobins. A corresponding revolution takes place in 
the armies; the Girondist generals, Dumouriez, Custine, 
Houchard, Dillon, are replaced by the Jacobin generals, Pi- 
chegru, Jourdan, Moreau, Hoche. As soon as harmony is 
thus violently restored, we find brilliant victories and con- 
quests again attendant every where on the French armies. 
Never was the world more astounded, nor the enemies of 
France more signally beaten, than during the dark days of 
the reign of terror. Upon the heads of the allies, then, must 
fall the chief responsibility of French excesses; and let this 
memorable example be ever a warning to nations, how they 
interfere forcibly in the domestic concerns of their neigh- 
bors. Those concerns they can rarely comprehend; and if 
they could, they can still more rarely administer relief by 
force. The patriotism of every high-minded people revolts 
at such interference, and will run into the wildest excesses at 
home, for the purpose of pushing back the impertinent pro- 
pagandism from abroad. The result too often is, which hap- 
pened in the French revolution, the destruction of that very 
party and that very system which the foreigner advocates, 
4th. Let us now conclude by a few remarks on the bene- 
fits of the French revolution. In the first place, then, we 
may assert, that never in the history of the world has there 
been made a richer or more valuable experiment in govern- 
ment,—never has the democratic problem been more com- 
pletely worked out than in France. There we have exhi- 
bited on a grand scale, in quick suceessions, all the phases of 
democracy, from the top to the bottom stratum of the social 
edifice. ‘There we see, as by a sort of panoramic view, both 
the strong and the weak points of democratic rule. We 
behold the tremendous energy which it generates, and the 
rock on which it splits. Ignorant and obstinate must be 
that statesman, who has not profited by the history of the 
French revolution; and may we not hope that its lessons 
will prevent the recurrence of so awful a catastrophe in fu- 
ture. It has taught the true value and the true danger of the 
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popular element, which will henceforth be the moving force 
in every civilized government, no matter what may be its 
form. 

But, while the French revolution has furnished such a rich 
fund of political experience to the contemplation of the 
world, it has been of incalculable advantage to France. It 
broke down, with a rude hand, the abuses and evils conse- 
crated by the sufferance of a thousand years,—it overthrew 
the systems of feudality and priestcraft,—it seized with un- 
relenting energy, on the property of the noble, the priest and 
the corporation, and distributed it amongst the people,—it 
broke down that miserable system of custom-houses, (dou- 
anniers,) which interrupted trade between province and 
province, and thus it diffused the blessings of free trade over 
a great nation.* 

Lastly, we may assert, that however depraved the morals 
and manners of the French were during the progress of the 
revolution, that great event has nevertheless operated a most 
beneficial change in this respect. It has acted like the storm 
which has purified the atmosphere. The Bourbons, when 
they came back to Paris, were ashamed to act as their an- 
cestors had done. The court of Louis Philippe is now one 
of the most decorous in Europe; and the profligate scenes 
of the regency, and of the reign of Louis XV., can never 
occur again in the history of France. If enlightened philan- 
thropy, then, should be called on, in full view of ail the evils 
and all the benefits resulting from the French revolution, to 
render up a final judgment, we can scarcely for a moment 
doubt that it would be in favor of the revolution and all its 
attendant horrors, if these were the only condition on which 
the benefits could be obtained. 


* It is these beneficial influences which explain, in part, the mighty re- 
sources which France constantly exhibited during this period and under the 
empire, and by not sufficiently attending to them, Pitt was led into the mis- 
take of almost constantly thinking, during the progress of the contest, that 
France was on the eve of national bankruptcy. In 1794 he was confident 
of this result,—so was he in 1799,—yet France moved on with gigantic en- 
ergy, and six years afterwards, on the field of Austerlitz, broke to pieces the 
last and greatest coalition of Pitt, and no doubt sent that great minister to 
an untimely grave. While we are thus noticing the great mistake of Pitt 
in regard to France, it is curious to see that Napoleon was constantly making 
one as great in regard to England. He read the speeches of Fox and the 
journals of the opposition, and was constantly looking for the fal} of the 
anti-gallican administration, judging merely by the virulence with which it 
was attacked. He never could understand the character of the British 
government. 
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Art. I.—Matuews’ Poems on Man.—Pecems on Man, 
in his various aspects under the American Republic.— 
By Cornetius Marnews, Author of “The Motley 
Book,” “Behemoth,” “Puffer Hopkins,” ete. New-York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1843. 


Tue present age is fruitful in philosophies, which possess 
the merit of ingenuity and novelty at least, if not of certain- 
ty and soundness. It is only to open our eyes and to stretch 
our ears, and strange writings appear upon the wall, and a 
wild jargon hurries through the void. It is emphatically 
the age of “strange tongues,” and the Reverend Edward 
Irving has no more exclusive right to this phrase than we 
have to his evangelism. But we need not dilate in gener- 
alities. A single sample is all that we need to satisfy the 
objects of present speculation. ‘Thus, then, it appears, ac- 
cording to some of our ingenious commentators, that it is 
only now, for the first time, that we have any poetry for the 
people. After all that has been written in the “numerous 
verse” of ages, from Homer to the moderns, we have seldom 
or never (until recent times.) been favored with any verse 
which peculiarly addressed itself to the nature and the ne- 
cessities of the people. ‘The people are now—O! happy 
people !—to have their Muse—how begotten is yet to ap- 
pear,—but she is to be, and to have her Bards, who, it may 
be conjectured, in their peculiar homage of the one, will be 
very likely to give the go-by, and exhibit a cold shoulder, to 
the ning ! 

We suspect that all this ingenious speculation—the result, 
as we must believe, of false ideas, as well of poetry as of the 
people—has its origin in a very creditable desire to elevate 
and illustrate practical politics with some of that “purple at- 
mosphere” which may be supposed to hang about the ideal. 
Man, in the present age, and in most Christian societies, is 
assuming that rank in conventional estimate, to which Chris- 
tianity itself most clearly indicates his claims. He is ris- 
ing—that is, the masses are rising—in the scale and equality 
of society and humanity, and beginning to make themselves 
felt, not merely as agents of power, and having a power of 
their own for good or for evil,—but as susceptible also of 
some of those higher tastes and attributes which, hitherto, 
have been claimed exclusively,—and perhaps exclusively 


. 
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held, by a select and fortunate few. Education is doing its 
work, as one of the results of improved physical condition. 
With the conviction that the animal man is easily provided 
with his “grub,” the intellectual man begins to look around 
him for his provision also. The day’s work is done—and 
the laborer, wiping the sweat from his brow, enters his home- 
ly dwelling, ten by twelve perhaps, and while his wife darns 
the breeches that he is to wear to-morrow, his daughter re- 
gales him, on guitar or piano, with “Woodman, spare that 
tree,” or some other popular ditty of similar dimensions. 

Now, why, if “Woodman, spare that tree,” be poetry at 
all, why should it not be poetry quite as much for the peo- 
ple, as a ballad—the subject of which is, especially, the vil- 
lage blacksmith, or the village baker? It is very certain 
that the song, with its few merits, is a sufficiently popular 
one. It enters into the ordinary sentiment. It appeals to 
the simplest experience of the individual, and, if it has any 
popularity aside from the easy music by which it is com- 
mended, it is because it expresses feelings of ordinary affec- 
tion, and a nature which the simplest mind can understand. 
The fact is, the great error under which these ingenious 
philosophers fall, is that which proposes to make a distine- 
tion between the individual and the political man,—between 
the man, as a person, endowed with all the usual attributes 
of humanity, affection, hope, fear, and senses and passions 
more or less active and elevated,—and man as an element of 
the masses, as a thing of numbers—a mere noun of multi- 
tude,—the unsegregated limb of the great political beast, 
whose name is Legion. 

This is the very great mistake. When Mr. Longfellow 
writes his verses about a blacksmith—among the poorest 
verses, by the way, that ever escaped his pen,—always ex- 
cepting the niaisieri about negro slavery—his appeals are 
not to any of the characteristics of his trade ;—he does not 
propose to speak of his moral and social nature as infiu- 
enced in any way by that:—very far from it. Apart from the 
adjuncts of flaming forge, and brawny arm, all the material 
is drawn from the laborer as a mere man—as a human _ be- 
ing—a respect in which he does not differ in a solitary jot, 
from his grace the Duke of Wellington, or his more Supe- 
rior Highness, the present prudent king of the French. 
Whatever,—written by whatsoever poet,—relates to the 
feelings and concerns of humanity, readily enters into the 
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general sense—readi'y appeals to the individual sensibility— 
moves to tears or langhter—to reflection or levity—and will 
have its effect quite as much on the John Smiths of society, 
as upon the Landsdownes and Melbournes and D’Orsays of 
the aristocracy. Nay, for that matter, this new mode of 
stating the case, if permitted, would make sad havoc of all 
established poetical reputation. It has been from the natur- 
alness of the poet—so we have been taught to think—that 
his successes were derived. It was because he was the 
speaker of the great inner truths of nature—the finder of 
the open secret—the seer who could see where the water 
lay in the rock, and by whose divining hand it was made to 
gush forth for the refreshment of all sorts of people! It is 
new to us that Dan Homer, and that “household voice”— 
the divine Shakspeare, are less people’s poets, because the 
world has decreed that they shall be held divine. It will 
be a sorry day for that poor bamboozled animal man, which 
is to tutor him into the adoption of poetical Gods, not of the 
likeness and not of the authority of these. We have not the 
smallest objection that Ebenezer Elliott shall be counted a 
man of mark—a useful man—in his day and generation. 
He has written some sensible verses,—is a sek question- 
er—will do good no doubt; but we must resent and resist 
the impertinence—the downright damnable heresy—which 
prates to us of his peculiar fitness for the people, as a poet,— 
in obvious disparagement to the claims of the glorious train 
of Fathers—a sacred Host—whose undying strains, appeal- 
ing to all the best human affections, are happily calculated, 
as they recognize only the one great family of man, to pro- 
mote common sentiments of truth, and peace, and good will, 
among them—a result very likely to be disturbed by any 
attempt to individualize classes—to call forth especially 
poets for butchers, bakers and blacksmiths,—persons, to 
whom, it were the far better and more appropriate business 
of the poet, to teach the common laws of our nature—the 
superior sentiments which should lift the species, and not 
the degrading and slavish ones, which make their appeals to 
classes, and the lowly motives and associations which belong 
to and influence their petty concerns of trade. 

It is denied that Ebenezer Elliott is so much the poet of 
the people, as the poet of the politician and the party. The 
lroof of this is to be found in the fact that he has no popu- 
arity in America—that he is little read—that, up to this 
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time, so far as we know, the American publishers, sufficient- 
ly avid after works likely to have ready sale—have not 
thought it worth while to put forth a solitary edition of his 
writings. They come to us in the English originals, and 
may be found, here and there, in the hands of a select and 
solitary few,—who, by the way, belong rather to our poli- 
ticians than our people. In England, he is popular to a 
certain degree ; but not because of his poetry. It is because 
he writes against government,—appeals to the prejudices of 
a class, and writes, no doubt, sound politicial truths, which, 
we venture to predict, would find a hundred readers to one 
were they put in simple, direct and old-fashioned English 
prose. Burns was a poet for the people, though we cannot 
now call to mind any of his verses, in which he specially 
refers to the occupations of the poor or the working classes. 
His references to the plough furnish no exception to the re- 
mark. Agriculture, has always been a poetical subject 
since the days of Hesiod—is poetical apart from the laborer, 
in its adjuncts of field and meadow, hallowing sky, pure 
health, its songbirds and its sunshine—and surely, he who 
followed the plough, or urged the more strenuous labors of 
the axe, could enjoy and feel the poetry of the scene and sub- 
ject, without claiming to be especially singled out and apos- 
trophized himself. So, equally, could he enjoy the Homeric 
strains which described a blacksmith’s labor—very different 
strains from that “people's song” of Mr. Longfellow—which 
showed us how the glorious shield of Achilles was put to- 
gether—what were the toils of Vulcan upon it—what were 
the detaied images which it bore, and the struggle which 
followed, as to who should be its final possessor. Put that 
poetry into the hands—ears, we should say—of the black- 
smith, or any workman, and we fancy he will feel it to be 
quite as fine and forcible, as any thing in the very shrewd, 
and spirited, and sensible--but nothing farther—collections 
of Mr. Ebenezer Elliott. 

We have some fault to find with the author of the volume 
before us, precisely of the kind which we have urged above; 
not to the same extent, it is true—but of like character, and 
subject to objections not dissimilar to those which have been 
intimated. What does the title of this volume suggest and 
require? Poems, on Man, as an American citizen! Very 
well !—the object is an ambitious one, and, could we be satis- 
fied of its perfect propriety, a very noble one. Mr. Mathews 
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is a writer who aims well. He generally aims at something. 
He does not write a book merely because he.overflows with 
utterance. But he has an object, generaily a seriously-cqn- 
sidered one, having moral relations, designed to have its 
effect on man. We do not ascribe to him in this volume, 
any such ridiculous purpose as that of separating the masses 
from the individual, and regarding his fellow being only in 
his gregarious aspects. No! But we are not so very sure 
= he has been successftil in writing of man, peculiarly as 

American citizen. We are of the notion that pretty 
nh what he has said here, of the American man, will 
answer just as well, applied to the British man—the Gau- 
lish man, or the Flemish man. The subjects designate and 
belong to man all the world over, nor do we see, when he 
insists upon the duties and performances of the man, as a 
citizen, that the same requisitions might not be urged, with 
equal propriety, in regard to the citizen under any aspect of 
the heavens. Let us , for example, examine the subjects of 
the volume, which, alone, it seems to us, is conclusive on 
this head. ‘These are nineteen in number, viz.—l. The 
Child; 2. The Father; 3. The Teacher; 4. The Citizen; 
5. The Farmer; 6. The Mechanic; 7. The Merchant; 
8. The Soldier; 9. The Statesman; 10. The Friend; 11. 
The Painter; 12. The Sculptor; 13. The Journalist; 14. 
The Masses ; 15. The Reformer; 16. The Poor Man; 17, 
The Scholar; 18. The Preacher; 19. The Poet. 

Now, which of these subjects suggests to the mind, the 
peculiar aspect of the man, as a member of the American 
Republic ? Not one! ‘They regard him only as a man, in 
relation to society and government in general, and will ap- 
ply to his position under any government and in any state 
of society. It is not our quarrel with Mr. Mathews, that he 
has not succeeded in giving to his subjects the distinctive 
national individuaiity which he aimed at. We see not 
exactly how the thing was to be done,—unless, perhaps, 
with a very extreme feeling of national partiality, ‘he should 
insist upon the superior perform: unces of the American citi- 
zen. But this constitutes a difference of degree, not of kind 
or quality, between the obligations of the American and the 
citizen of every other country. He might insist that, as 
the trusts of the American citizen are greater, his responsi- 
bilities are necessarily superior,—and he would say truly— 
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but, with this distinction all would cease, and his poems 
would bear equal application to any other people. 

But, in order that the author should have every advan- 
tage of argument and position, we will assume that certain 
of the topics included in this list, are of special individual 
propriety. ‘These are the ninth, the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and sixteenth in his catalogue—viz: The Statesman, the 
Journalist, the Masses, and the Reformer! The American 
statesman may be supposed to have more peculiar relations 
to the people, as he derives his distinctions, in most instances 
more immediately from them, than is the case with the Brit- 
ish or the French statesmen. The Journalist may be af- 
fected in like manner and for the same reason. _2e Mass- 
es, unquestionably have a character with us, and do not wait 
for their action upon a scarcity of bread or corn ;—and, for 
the Reformer, why, heaven help the race, if we cannot put 
in our claims, the length and breadth of the land, for the 
possession of a supply, commensurate to the Masses—far 
exceeding the demand—particularly in New-England, in 
which region provisions seem to be made for every quarter 
of the world,—that single spot excepted which originates 
them,—and where, the perfect condition of men and things 


would seem to render any domestic appropriation of the 
stock wholly unnecessary. 

How has Mr. Mathews treated these subjects? Let us 
turn to ix., The Statesman, page 53. We quote this poem 
entire. 


THE STATESMAN. 


Up to the Capitol who goes, a heart 
Should bear, state tyranny may not subdue: 
Wakening at dawn to fill its ample part, 
It ever, day by day, grows fresh and new, 
Nor wy through the mid-watches of the night, 
Tho’ there the thankless world has left its smart,— 
Without some visions, beckoning and bright, 
That make him gladly to his bedside start. 


Accursed who on the Mount of Rulers sits 
Nor gains some glimpses of a-fairer day! 
Who knows not there, what there his soul befits, 
Thoughts that leap up and kindle far away 
The coming time! Who rather dulls the ear 
With brawling discord and a cloud of words; 
Owning no hopeful object, far or near, 
Save what the universal self affords, 
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He that with sway of empire would control 
The various miilions, parted or amassed, 

Should hold in bounteous fee, an ample soul— 
Equal the first to know, nor less the last. 

At once whose general eye surveys as well 
The rank or desert waste—the golden field; 

Whose feet the mountain and the valley tread, 
Nor to the trials of the way will yield. 


Deeper to feel, than quickly to express— 
And then alone in the consummate act— 
Reaps not the ocean, nor the free air tills, 
But keeps within his own peculiar tract; 
Confirms the State in all its needful right, 
Nor strives to draw within its general bound— 
For gain or loss, for glory or distress, 
The rich man’s hoard, the poor man’s patchy ground. 


Strip from the trunk that props the empire up, 
All weeds, all flowers that hides the simple shaft: 
Plain as the heavens and pure as mid-day light 
Swell up its ample cope: nor there ingraft 
A single leaf nor draw a single line 
To daze the eye, to coax the grasper’s hanc; 
Simple it rose—so simple let it rise— 
Forever changeless,—simple let it stand! 


Bating a little roughness in the verse, and an occasional 
obscurity in the expression, this is a thoughtful and pleasing 


poem. It happily describes the sort of moral character 
which is essential to make the statesman; but, with the ex- 
ception of the single word “capitol,” by which—it being no 
longer the ear-mark of the Roman—we see what nation is 
intended,—and what is there in the whole poem that could 
not equally apply to the British as to the American states- 
man;—to Mr. Peel as to Mr. Upshur ;—that would not be 
becoming and appropriate counsel to any good man and true 
patriot, having a people’s destinies in his hands? We do 
not see, indeed, why this should not be the case; but our 
objection is, that it should not be altogether the case, consist- 
ently with the plan of the book, since we are not to suppose 
that the author would deliberately perpetrate a common- 
place. and, setting out to counsel the American statesman in 
particular, and to show what he should be,—would do no- 
thing more than utter these natural, moral and social sugges- 
tions, which would, to precisely the same extent, benefit the 
statesman of every other country. This objection, as we 
see, applies entirely to the design,—a design, which struck 
us at the outset, as involving this very difficulty,—since what 
could be said to the American statesman, in the way of good 
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advice, which would not be equally well said to the head 
men of Europe,—unless, indeed, it be something touching 
repudiation, which may be supposed a somewhat peculiar 
right of the American; or an occasional suggestion on a 
local question,—the accumulation and appropriation of a 
surplus fund,—the disposition of the public lands, or some 
other such matter, by which the poet, in carrying out his 
literary plan, would incur the awkward risk of the partisan, 
and, in all likelihood, would share the fate of young Tyler, 
be applauded by one set, at the hazard of being bedevilled 
by the other. We may remark, en passant,—though this 
we hold to be rather a small matter,—that, to our ear, our 
author’s verse is very far from faultless. The seventh line 
of the first verse, which we have italicised, will not bear 
scanning, unless we throw the emphasis upon the second 
syllable of the word “beckoning.” We have taken the liber. 
ty of omitting the word “ever” from the last line of the third 
verse: 
“Nor ever to the trials of the way will yield” — 

since we take for granted, it could only have got there 
through an inadvertency. Mr. Mathews deals largely in 
involutions of his sentences, by which the sense is sometimes 
obscured, is not reached readily; and we note, here and 
there, as in the first line of the second verse, that the effect 
of this practice is occasionally to exclude a member of the 
sentence, which may be considered necessary to its gram- 
matical accuracy. We can readily conceive why this is 
done, but we are not so sure that vigor and force are always, 
or even frequently, derivable from the abruptnesses which 
the practice occasions. But we shall not dwell on this. 

Proceeding to the next poem, entitled “The Journalist,’ 
the reader will find it liable to the objections already made, 
The poem opens with a very bold and not inappropriate 
figure. We give it entire. 

THE JOURNALIST. 
As shakes the canvass of a thousand ships, 
Struck by a heavy land-breeze, far at.sea,— 


Ruffle the thousand broad-sheets of the land, 
Filled with the people’s breath of potency. 


A thousand images the hour will take, 

From him who strikes, who rules, who speaks, who sings; 
Many within the hour their grave to make— 

Many to live, far in the heart of things. 
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A dark-eyed spirit he who coins the time, 
To virtue’s wrong, in base disloyal lies,— 

Who makes the morning’s breath, the evening’s tide, 
The utterer of his blighting forgeries. 


How beautiful who scatters, wide and free, 
The gold-bright seeds of loved and loving truth! 
By whose perpetual hand, each day, supplied— 
Leaps to new life the empire’s heart of youth. 
To know the instané and to speak it true, 
Its passing lights of joy, its dark, sad cloud, 
To fix upon the unnumbered gazers’ view, 
Is to thy ready hand’s broad strength allowed. 


There is an in-wrought life in every hour, 
Fit to be chronicled at large and told— 
Tis thine to pluck to light its secret power, 

And on the air its many-colored heart unfold. 


The angel that in sand-dropped minutes lives, 
Demands a message cautious as the ages— 
Who stuns, with dusk-red words of hate, his ear, 
That mighty power to boundless wrath enrages. 


Hell not the quiet of a Chosen Land, 
Thou grimy man over thine engine bending; 
The spirut pent that breathes the life into its limbs, 
Docile for love is tyrannous in rending. 


Obey, Rhinoceros! an infant’s hand,— 
Leviathan! obey the fisher mild and young,— 

Vexed Ocean! smile, for on thy broad-beat sand 
The little curlew pipes his shrilly song. 


We do not care to repeat our criticism, on the score of that 
failure to individualize the subject, which the general title of 
the book would seem to render necessary. Regarded with- 
out this reference, and in a spirit of indulgent criticism, the 
poem is a fine one; the thoughts are good, and there are 
several phrases which denote the original mind. To the 
first five verses no objection will lie. But, as we are “no- 
thing if not critical,” we shall not suffer the remaining four 
to pass muster. Our author must bear with us, if we object 
to the surplus foot in the last line of the sixth verse. We 
object to the phrase, “dusk-red words,” as we cannot conceive 
the possibility or propriety of painting sounds. We object 
to the very audacious phrase with which the eighth verse 
opens. We object to the third line in the same verse, as 
outrageous!y inharmonious; and we are very far from sure 
that the epithets employed in the closing quatrain, are in 
good taste in themselves, or in harmony with the rest of the 
performance. Journalism in our country, is a subject that 
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deserves strong language, hard-handling, the sternest apos- 
trophes of virtue and patriotism alike ; and we can readily 
conceive that an indignant muse may be hurried beyond her 
propriety of seeming, by the gross provocation which her 
propriety so frequently receives from this quarter ;—but we 
doubt whether the bad behaviour of the journalist will justi- 
fy bad taste, even in the satiric poet ; and as our author does 
not set forth in this capacity,—at least in the present ven- 
ture,—we deem it only right to remind him of the particular 
purpose of the voyage. 

Our next selection is “The Masses.” Here is a subject, 
which, if any, might have been classed under the general de- 
sign of the volume. ‘The author has attempted it ambitious. 
ly, but we scarcely think successfully. There is a boldness 
in the figures which would have told happily, had the struc- 
ture of the verse been less broken, more harmonious, more 
symmetrical. But, as if disdaining all the ordinary arts of 
verse, Mr. Mathews seems absolutely bent on giving to his 
song an unusual harshness. But, this making verse an echo 
to the sense, is the most difficult labor of poetry, very apt to 
elude any but the most practised writer; and, not unfre- 


quently, even in his case, to confuse with false lights, and 
confound with incoherence; the most elaborate purpose of 
his art. There are glimpses of fine conception in the poem 
which follows, but the execution does not equal them, and 
the lines which we have italicised seem to embody, each, an 


anti-climax. 


THE MASSES. 


When, wild and high, the uproar swells 
From crowds that gather at the set of day ; 
When square and market roar in stormy play, 

And fields of men, like lions, shake their Lis 

Of savage hair; when, quick and deep, call out the bells 

Through all the lower heaven ringing, 
As if an earthquake’s shock 
The city’s base should rock, 

And set its troubled turrets singing :— 

Remember, men! on massy strength relying, 

There is a heart of right 
Not always open to the light, 

Secret and still and force-defying. 

In vast assemblies calm, let order rule, 
And, every shout a cadence owning, 
Make musical the vexed wind’s moaning, 

And be as little children at a singing-school. 
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But, when, thick as night, the sky is crusted o’er, 
Stifling life’s pulse and making heaven an idle dream, 
Arise! and cry, up through the dark, to God’s own throne: 
Your faces in a furnace glow, 
Your arms uplifted for the death-ward blow,— 
Fiery and prompt as angry angels show: 
Then draw the brand and fire the thunder-gun! 
Be nothing said and all things done ! 
Till every cobwebbed corner of the common-weal 
Is shaken free, and, creeping to its scabbard back the steel, 
Lets shine again God’s rightful sun! 


“The Reformer” is our next selection. Here is a poem 
full of noble thoughts and images. The personifications are 
particularly fine, and would present an imaginative artist 
with several exquisite pictures. But, the author, with what 
we cannot but regard as a strange and sad perversity of 
judgment, has chosen a form of verse, which will tend to 
discourage every reader,—unless, like ourselves, knowing 
what Mr. Mathews has in him,—he is determined to have it 
out, though he himself is made to toil in the extrication of 
the object of desire. Our author, in his evident struggle af- 
ter complete originality, seems to have fallen into the unhap- 
py error of supposing that new conceptions required a new 
form of speech, new phrases and combinations, and an en- 
tiely new rhythm. We should not object so much to this, 
were it not that in the pursuit of these objects, our author has 
fallen upon a measure which is truly irksome to an English 
ear. But let the ears of our readers determine. The sub- 
ject is not one upon which we care to dwell. 


THE REFORMER. 


Man of the Future! on the eager headland standing, 
Gazing far off into the outer sea, 
Thine eye, the darkness and the billows rough commanding, 
Beholds a shore, bright as the heaven itself may be; 
Where temples, cities, homes and haunts of men, 
Orchards and fields, spread out in orderly array, 
Invite the yearning soul to thither flee, 
And there to spend in boundless peace its happier day. 


By passion and the force of earnest thought, 
Borne up and platformed at a height, 
Where ’gainst thy feet the force of earth and heaven are brought ; 
Yet, so into the frame of empire wrought, 
Thou, stout man, can’st not thence be severed, 
Till ruled and rulers, fiends or men, are taught 
And feel the truths by thee delivered. 


Seize by its horns the shaggy Past, 

Full of uncleanness; heave with mountain cast, 
Its carcase down tbe black and wide abyss— 
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That opens day and night its gulfy precipice, 
By faded empires, projeets old and dead, 
Forever in its noisy hunger fed: 
But rush not, therefore, with a brutish blindness 
Against the ’stablished bul warks of the world; 
Kind be thyself, although unkindness 
Thy race to ruin dark and suffering long, has hurled. 
For many days of light, and smooth repose, 
"T wixt storm and weathery sadness intervene— 
Thy course is Nature’s; on thy triumph flows, 
Assured, like hers, though noiseless and serene. 


Wake not at midnight and proclaim the day, 
When lightning only flashes o’er the way: 
Pauses and starts and strivings towards an end, 
Are nota birth, although a god’s birth they portend. 
Be patient therefore like the old broad earth 
hat bears the guilty up, and through the night 
Conducts them gently to the dawning light— 
Thy silent hours shall have as great a birth! 

Let the reader separate the thoughts and images of this 
poem from the particular form of verse in which he finds 
them, and he will agree with us that they are full of a rare 
force and beauty. The boldness of the images in the third 
verse,—the force of the epithets—the terrible liveliness of 
the picture,—all concur in justifying us in the complaint, that 
our author had not followed a little more in the paths of es- 
tablished usage, and in giving us a strain as polished as it is 
picturesque, have enabled us to speak of it in the language 
of irrepressible and unqualified eulogium ; a language which, 
however it may gainsay the common notions on the subject, 
it would always give us, as critics, more real pleasure to em- 
ploy, than that of fault-finding and denunciation. But our 
task with the present author is not finished. We propose 
to give two more specimens from the present volume, as 
well to justify us in our estimate, as to show to our readers 
the real merits, spite of numerous defects, of the author un- 
der examination. “The Farmer” and “The Merchant,” will 
furnish our next topics. The former opens with a pleasing 
picture of the life of the farmer,—its security, its indepen- 
dence, entire freedom from tythe, if not taxation,—and the 
beauties of the natural, in connection with the social and po- 
litical prospect. The appropriateness of the imagery and ob- 
jects in the second verse, does not strike us so favorably. 
The influence of the former upon the commercial parts of 
the republic, is happily suggested in the third and fourth, 
and the fifth closes with a sweet picture of the felicity of ru- 
ral life—its superiority over the stagnating and degraded 
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condition of “streets and hungry dens,” and its closer proximi- 
ty to “heaven’s gate”—illustrating the old line, “God made the 
country and man makes the town.” Some defects of rhyme 
occur in the last stanza, but these are unimportant, and do 
not impair the general propriety of the poem, which, with- 
out being very striking or original, is agreeable, and appro- 
priately descriptive of the subject. 


THE FARMER 


Full master of the liberal soil he treads, 
With none to tithe, to crop, to third his beds 
Of ripely-glowing fruit or yellow grain— 

He knows what freedom is; undulled of pain 
Looks on the sun and on the wheat-field looks, 
Each glad and golden in the other’s view; 

Or, on the meadow listening to the sky 
That bids its grasses thrive with starry dew. 


To him there come in such stil! places, 
Undimmed, majestical and fresh as life, 
The elder forms, the antique mighty faces 
Which shone in council, stood aJoft in strife— 
When went the battle, billowy, past; 
When high the standard to the sky was raised ; 
When rushed the horseman with the rushing blast, 
And the red sword through shrouded valleys blazed. 


When cities rising shake th’ Atlantic shore 
Thou mighty Inland, calm with plenteous peace, 
Oh temper and assuage the wild uproar, 
And bring the sick, vexed masses, balniy ease. 
On their red vision like an angel gleam, 
And angel-like be heard amid their cries, 
Till they are stilled as is the summer's stream, 
Majestical and still as summer skies. 


When cloud-like whirling through the stormy State, 
Fierce Revolutions rush in wild-orbed haste, 
On the still highway stay their darkling course, 
And soothe with gentle airs their fiery breast; 
Slaking the anger of their chariot wheels 
In the cool flowings of the mountain brook, 
While from the cloud the heavenward prophet casts 
His mantle’s peace, and shines his better look. 


Better to watch the livelong day 

The clouds that come and go 
Wearying the heaven they idle through, 

And fretting out its everlasting blue— 

Than prowl through streets and sleep in hungry dens— 
The beast should own, though known and named as men’s: 
Though sadness on the woods may often lie, 

And wither to a waste the meadowy land— 

Pure blows the air—and purer shines the sky, 

For nearer always to heaven’s gate ye stand! 
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With the poem called “The Merchant,” we conclude our 
extracts, satisfied that our selections have been sufficiently 
copious and impartial to do ample justice, as well to the 
claims of the author as to our criticism. 


THE MERCHANT. 


Who gathers income in the narrow street, 
Or, climbing, reaps it from the roughening sea— 
His anchor Truth should fix—should fill his flowing sheet, 
His weapon, helm and staff, the Truth should be. 
Wrought out with lies each rafter of thine house, 
Black with the falsehood every thread thou wearest— 
A subtle ruin, sudden overthrow, 
For all thy household’s fortune thou preparest. 


Undimmed the man should through the trader shine, 
And show the soul unlabel’d by his craft: 
Slight duties may not lessen but adorn,— 
The cedar’s berries round the cedar’s shaft. 
The pettiest act will lift the doer up, 
The mightiest cast him swift and headlong down ; 
if one forget the spirit of his deed, 
The other wears it as a living crown. 


A grace, be sure, in all true duty dwells; 
Humble or high, you always know it thus, 

For beautiful in act, the foregone thought 
Confirms its truth though seeming-ominous. 

Pure hands and just, may therefore weil be laid 
On duties daily as the air we breathe ; 

And Heaven, amid the thorns of harshest Trade, 
The laurel of its gentlest love may wreathe. 


The morals of this poem, and the verse, are almost equally 
unobjectionable. In these days of bankruptcies and swind- 
ling,—of gambling, not so odious, perhaps, but far more evil 
than that of the faro-table, as it wears a more specious face, 
and presumes under a less offensive name,—it is proper that 
poets and parsons should equally address themselves to the 
matter of reform,—and, it is unhappily to the world of trade, 
that most of the immorality of modern times are fairly attri- 
butable. Our author does not too forcibly depict the evil 
results, as well as the crime, of that sort of practice, which 
too frequently, in our experience and time, has rendered ly- 
ing a very venial offence, provided it is followed by success. 
To lie with profit, was not so much a falsehood as an ingenui- 
ty, and entitled the practitioner to the claim and name of 
clever fellow. Happily, if the signs of the times are not to 
be mistaken, “nous avons changé tout cela.” The reformer 
is abroad. The besom is in his hands, and he will purge 
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the floor of this state without waiting the slow co-operation 
of any voluntary system. The last verse of this poem, 
which enforces the beauty as well as the necessity of doing 
right is very happily expressed,—and the tradesman may 
find a very encouraging moral, as well as motto, in the con- 
cluding quartrain. We are not satisfied with the excess in 
the third line of the first verse,—but in poetry which em- 
bodies thought, occasional departures from the standard by 
which the verses has been constructed may be tolerated if 
not approved. Itis enough that we suggest our objections. 
Our limits do not allow us to make further extracts from 
this volume, nor indeed, is this necessary. The specimens 
given, with our comments upon them, will amply suffice to 
enable our readers to form a very correct judgment upon 
the merits of Mr. Mathews as a poet. In our examination 
of his verses, we have stated our objections freely, for the 
simple reason that his merits are of a kind to enable him to 
bear with censure—nay, to make it necessary that we should 
declare it in very plain language. These objections, as the 
reader will have seen, refer almost wholly to the roughness- 
es of our author’s verse—roughnesses which we believe to 
arise, not so much from his insensibility or indifference to 
the necessary music of rhythm, but simply to some notion, 
which has persuaded him that verses meant for the people, 
should carry with them a disregard to those minor advan- 
tages of dress, which are yet so much insisted upon by the 
more aristocratic kinds of poets. We think this isa great 
error, siuce we conceive, at the outset, that the properties of 
verse, are not popular—that poetry is not to be made a thing 
of common-place, and to address it to the ordinary purposes 
of life, is to invade the more useful business of prose. Poetry, 
which is one of the more elevated of the Fine Arts, requires, 
for popular appreciation, a long apprenticeship to prop: lety— 
requires the exercise of the nicest sensibilities, the keenest 
feelings, the most generous delicacies. 'T'o adopt it to those 
whose sensibilities are untrained, whose feelings are coarse 
and violent, who are rude and presuming and indelicate, is 
to deprive it entirely of the characteristics which constitute 
It poetry—involving a contradiction in propriety as in terms. 
Mr. Mathews has not done this, we grant. His poetry is of 
a kind to task the thinking and the regards of the highest, 
the best educated in the land. It will not be read by the 
Masses. Of this he may be very sure. That it will be 
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read—as all poetry is read—by the elect, the sacred few,— 
alone—is a circumstance, however, not calculated to endan- 
ger its popularity. ‘They will give it their sanction. They 
will utter their approval in language, which, though it may 
be like our own, somewhat qualified by censure, will yet be 
as decided. In truth, regarding Mr. Mathews as one of the 
most promising of the rising generation of American au- 
thors, we are very far from being satisfied with this work, 
whatever its claims, as an adequate exponent of his resources. 
These we are pleased to think, from a partial perusal of his 
writings now issuing in monthly numbers from the press,— 
will place him very high on the list of names by which the 
future literary reputation of the country is to be maintained. 
The completion of the serial publication of his writings, 
will enable us, more at large, to enter upon an analysis of 
his peculiar characteristics as an author. 


Arr. Ill—Report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. Pub. Doc. No. 2, pp. 370-528. Dec. 7th, 1842. 
Washington : Printed by Gales & Seaton. 


THE papers accompanying the Message of the President, 
at the opening of the twenty-seventh Congress, and which 
are contained in No. 2, of the Public Documents of last 
session, are full of interest and instruction. The Message 
itself, the Treaty of Washington, and the able correspon- 
dence relating thereto, the Reports from the several Depart- 
ments of the Executive, the meditated changes in the Post 
Office, with the communications of Gen. Duff Green, are 
all worthy of minute attention. But the time for examining 
many of these points has passed by, though it is by no means 
too late to consider so much of these Documents as has refer- 
ence to Indian Affairs, and the condition of the Indian tribes. 
To this, then, we purpose confining ourselves for the present. 
This one subject will, however, furnish ample materials for 
reflection, and these materials will be found to be of the 
most interesting kind. For there are very few subjects, at 
this moment, prominently before the world, of more lasting 
importance, or more deep and melancholy interest, than the 
relation between the past fortunes, the present condition, and 
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the probable destinies of that portion of the North American 
Indians, resident within the limits or under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. The day is indeed over, when we 
could be led to impute to the Red Man of the Western F'o- 
rest all those high and ennobling qualities with which he 
was invested by the vague but brilliant colors of the ro- 
mancer, or the still more deceptive exaggerations of the tra- 
veller's pen. The Indian is no model of perfection,—no 
earthly embodiment of an ideal archetype ; but neither is 
he a fit subject for indiscriminate and unmitigated contempt. 
We recognize in him those virtues and those vices which 
are incident to his wild and savage life. The necessities of 
his condition produce all that we admire in his character, 
but to the same necessities must also be attributed the origin 
of much that we condemn. Under either phase he is purely 
the child of circumstance. It is invariably the case that 
savage tribes are involved in frequent wars with each other; 
hence courage becomes a requisite of their condition, and 
the sole guarantee of their continued existence. ‘The creed 
of the Indian, accordingly, inculcates the contempt of death, 
and renders that contempt natural by making death, at the 
hand of his enemies, a certain passport to the eternal fruition, 
ina brighter clime, of all that he deemed most pleasing upon 
earth. Every people that lives by the sword, is compelled to 
lay aside all regard for life,—the Spartans, the Turks, the 
Tartars, the Assassins, the Saxons, the Northmen, have all 
done it: and it has been done, in all cases, through the in- 
strumentality of the same principle. What the Elysian 
Fields were to the heroes of elder Greece, what the Houris 
of the Mahometan Paradise were to the voluptuous Mussul- 
man, what the Halls of Odin were to the blood-thirsty Scan- 
dinavian, the same, to the dying Indian, are the bunting 
grounds beyond the grave, where the shades of his father’s 
rejoice in the mimicry of their former lives. The same pe- 
culiarities of situation produced the same results, which they 
had already produced among the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the Scythian hordes. And, in a like manner, may we account 
for the other properties of the Indian. His fortitude, is the 
fruit of continual obedience to a national code of honor, grow- 
ing out of continual fights, in which no quarter is given on 
either side. He spares not his own victim, he expects not to 
be spared himself,—he tortures his captive, he feels disgrace 
if the utmost tortures are not inflicted upon himself, when 
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brought to the stake. His patience, his indefatigable perse- 
verance, his ingenuity, are to be attributed to the constant 
exercise of those qualities in the chase ; for the sustenance 
and the honor of himself and his family depend upon their 
successful exertion. Hence, also, his endurance of fatigue, 
of hunger and of thirst; to these, the uncertainties of the 
forest life accustom him; and hence, too, the remarkable 
and unerring instinct which guide his footsteps through the 
wilderness, with the precision of the compass. But, from 
these same causes, spring his vices. The contempt of death, 
which he entertains himself, renders him wholly regardless 
of the lives of others ; the fortitude, which he manifests as 
a suilerer, begets ferocity, crueity, and a fiendish delight in 
the agonies of his victims ; his sagacity leads him to decep- 
tion, to cunning, and to treachery ; and his activity abroad, 
is more than balanced by his sluggish indolence at home. 
Throughout, we perceive how circumstances have been the 
cause of the mingled good and evil of his disposition. And 
yet, notwithstanding this strange admixture of indomitable 
perseverance and of hopeless indolence,— of manly fortitude 
and continual deceit,—of noble generosity and implacable 
revenge, the brilliancy of our earlier conceptions still throws 
a golden mist over his character. And when we recall to 
mind, that little more than three centuries ago, his empire 
was absolute and undisputed over all this vast continent, 
that he has been compelled to yield, foot by foot, and acre by 
acre of the wide heritage of his ancestors, to the encroaching 
tide of civilization, we feel inclined, by the common sympa- 
thies of our nature, to take a peculiar interest in his fate. 
And if, from some few, even the remembrance of the old 
spell have departed, we trust that they cannot be so far in- 
fluenced by feelings of past or present hostility, of fear or of 
revenge, as to deny to the poor Indian that degree of com- 
miseration to which his disasters so well entitle him. If the 
war in Florida was terminated but yesterday,—if the devas- 
tations and massacres, committed by the Seminoles, be still 
fresh in our memories,—if the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife of the savage be still flashing before our eyes,—if the 
terrible warwhoop of the assailants, and the piercing shrieks 
of their victims, be still echoing in our ears, let us remember, 
that what we now call barbarity might seem even heroism, 
were we ourselves placed in circumstances similar to those 
of the Indian. We do not defend the acts of the Seminoles; 
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they were the deeds of wild and undisciplined savages ; we 
do not blame the conduct of the General Government to- 
wards them ;* after discontent had once been excited, the 
only alternative was extirpation or removal. But, if we ap- 
prove the latter, we ought to feel pity for the former. And, 
indeed, all that the Indians did, and all that we, as civilized 
beings, consider ourselves bound to condemn, was in strict 
accordance with their own untutored habits, and seemed to 
them, not only justifiable, but commendable, in defence of a 
country endeared to them by long possession, by legends of 
past glory, by habit, by old associations, by the recollections 
of their youth, by the pleasures and the pride of their man- 
hood, and by the graves of their fathers. ‘The remembrance 
of these things should ensure for the Indian a partial hear- 
ing, and a kind consideration, at all times. 

But it is with no intention of fighting his battles o’er again, 
or dwelling upon the poetic phases of the Red Man’s life and 
character, that we have now taken up the subject of Indian 
Affairs. We are not insensible to the pleasure to be derived 
from these, but any gratification to be anticipated from such 
inquiries must be to our minds a subordinate one, at a time 
when the question of his fate and permanence is so uncer- 
tain as at present. When the very being of the Indian 
tribes is at stake, there are higher feelings and more urgent 
considerations than those of amusement. And yet it has 
not escaped our notice that the present is, perhaps, the most 
favorable time for making those researches into their history, 
their manners, and their languages, which at a future day 
will prove of the highest interest to the nation or nations 
which may then be established within cur borders. What 
the CEnotrians, the Volseians, and the Etruscans were to 
the Roman nation, will be in a greater or less degree the 
Hurons, the Algonquins, and the hundred other Indian 
Tribes to the possessors of this country at a later day. But 
the points which now demand our attention are the exist- 
ence and destiny of the Indian; and these have become 
questions of most serious interest. For whatever may have 
been his fortunes and his past career, whatever his follies, 
his excesses, or his crimes, he has now been forced by a con- 
juncture of circumstances to throw himself and his fate into 
the hands of the Federal Government. At such atime, the 

* We are speaking of the general conduct of the Government, not of all 
its acts,—for its treatment of Osceola admits of no palliation 

is VOL. V.—No. 9. 
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true philanthropist will inquire how the trust may be best 
fulfilled, and will leave more brilliant pictures, and more 
pleasing researches to others, while he devotes himself to 
that serious and faithful investigation, which may affect the 
welfare of thousands. A fearful responsibility has been vol- 
untarily incurred by the American people. The last refuge 
of the Indian is placed in those whom he has been accus- 
tomed to distrust, and for the most part to regard as his ene- 
mies ; they have accepted or rather compelled this trust; 
and his future fate, for weal or for woe, is left to their decis- 
ion. A peculiar race, once countless as the streams of their 
own proud continent, have dwindled away with each suc- 
cessive year, until the scattered remnants are collected into 
new and strange abodes, and tens are scarcely found of those 
who numbered thousands before. Several tribes among 
them have been utterly destroyed ; their place knows them 
no more; the recollection of them may soon fade entirely 
away; and the only attestation of their former existence 
may be the Indian name of some broad river, round which 
their wigwams had clustered of old. The Tribes that re. 
main have, in their downward career, been thrown into the 
arms of the American people, from whom they demand their 
destinies. To check decline, to raise the fallen, to infuse 
new life into effete nations, to mould them into other and 
higher forms of society, to diffuse civilization among savages, 
and foster the developement of their resources, to extend 
protection to the weak, and consult for the happiness of their 
multitudes—all this is the Federal Government bound by 
the situation of its dependents to attempt; and noble will 
be the triumph and great the reward, both of profit and of 
praise, should the effort be honestly made and be crowned 
success. But if it should fail, and fail by the criminal in- 
difference of that power which had assumed the office of 
guardian, no censure could be sufficiently indignant, no 
condemnation sufficiently strong, to stigmatize the guilt and 
corruption which had thus recklessly and treacherously 
trifled with the existence of thousands, and thus basely 
sacrificed the interests of the world. But if, on the con- 
trary, as we fear must be the case, every endeavor should 
be found utterly futile to transmute the savage into the civi- 
lized man, or to stop the progress of decay, there remains 
for the Red Man nothing but the submission of despair, and 
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for those who have felt interested in his lot, only vain regrets 
and a lasting gratitude towards those who have striven wor- 
thily and conscientiously to execute the high trusts reposed 
inthem. Thus, the inquiry is one of much real importance 
as well as of deep interest, to examine into the course of 
conduct pursued toward the Indians by the government, into 
its policy and its kindness, and to determine what is the pro- 
bability of success attending the efforts which have been 
made and may be made in their behalf. 

The materials for prosecuting these investigations are 
most abundant. We have heen assured by a late member 
of Congress, who took the trouble of examining, that the 
collection of papers relative to Indian affairs, preserved in 
the office of the War Department at Washington, is singu- 
larly extensive. There is, however, amply sufficient for the 
purposes of our present inquiry in the able Report of Mr. 
Crawford, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and in the highly 
instructive reports of the several agents, sub-agents, mission- 
aries, etc., annexed to it. But, as these papers are of very 
different degrees of merit and trustworthiness, we shall dis- 
tinguish between our authorities, and decide upon their res- 
pective values, before proceeding to the discussion of our 
main topics. 

We have seldom met with a more attractive public docu- 
ment than Mr. Crawford’s Report. It is luminous, instruc- 
tive and agreeable. It gives evidence of signal ability, a 
diligent attention to the duties imposed upon him by his of- 
fice, an anxiety to discharge properly his important func- 
tions, and a familiar acquaintance with the details of the 
department over which he presides. Every paragraph mani- 
fests how deeply the writer feels the responsibility of his 
situation, and displays a warm interest in those placed under 
his superintendence, with an earnest desire to be instrumen- 
tal in their amelioration. He does not regard his post merely 
as a source of revenue, with a certain routine of dull official 
duties to be mechanically performed, as the condition of his 
tenure, but observing how much is entrusted to his care, and 
how much the welfare of the Indians is dependent upon a 
conscientious and intelligent supervision of their affairs, he 
endeavors to turn to their benefit the many opportunities 
afforded by his high station. His statements are those of an 
honest and philanthropic man, and as such to be relied on; 
his views are clear and comprehensive, and, as he is also 
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intimately acquainted with Indian character, they are enti- 
tled to much weight, though to us he appears to entertain too 
high an opinion of the capabilities of the savage, and to be 
too sanguine of their ultimate, and even speedy civilization, 
The next in merit and importance are the several communi- 
cations of Col. Wm. Armstrong, Acting Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in the Western Territory, and John Cham. 
bers, Governor of the lowa Territory. Much information 
is also afforded by the valuable Reports of Gov. Pierce M. 
Butler, Major D. D. Mitchell, Amos J. Bruce, D. P. Bush- 
nell, and the Rev. D. Lowry. The other papers ‘ther con- 
tain only views which have been more forcibly aud lucidly 
expre essed by one or more of the above gentlemen, or are by 
writers of very inferior judgment. Some of them, indeed, 
display so much vanity and ridiculous ostentation, as not to 
be worthy of the slightest dependence on them; some of 
them so much cant, that they may well be suspected of dis- 
tortion and wilful misrepresentation; while others, again, 
manifest clearly that their writers have accepted their offices 
solely with a view to the emoluments, and without the slight- 
est apprehension of the importance of the duties to be dis- 
charged. Among this latter class, Mr. James Olmstead and 
Mr. Jos. Dance, farmer, deserve particular mention, whose 
Reports, if Reports they can be called, will be found at pp. 
495 and 403. In not a few instances, the writers seem 
wholly to have forgotten the purposes for which they have 
been sent out, and deceive themselves into the supposition 
that the world is anxious to hear about them, while it regards 
them merely as the means of obtaining information about 
the Indians. Of this class, the Rev. Alexander Avery and 
John T. W. Lewis are favorable specimens. Such are the 
sources of information with which, for the present, we con- 
tent ourselves.* 

It is with much gratification that we infer from these do- 
cuments the earnestness and sincerity which are now dicta- 
ting the measures of the Federal Government toward the 

* In alluding to the various Reports which are collected together, on the 
subject of Indian Affairs, we cannot refrain from noticing the high charac- 
ter, general intelligence, energetic disposition, and hearty good- will, towards 
the Indians, whic h distinguish all the principal officers connected with their 
superintendence. Our estimation of them is, of course, founded only on 
their Reports, but these bear strong testimony to the possession, by the wii- 
ters, of all these qualities. It is truly pleasing to peruse public papers, 
written in the spirit which illumines the Reports of Mr. Crawford, Gov. 
Chambers and Maj. Mitchell. 
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Indians. We had always regarded the removal or extirpa- 
tion of the Indians within the settled portions of the coun- 
try, as equally essential to the well-being of the white man 
and the red; but we had supposed much less scrupulousness 
in the accomplishment of this object, and much greater inat- 
tention to the comforts of the Indian, than perhaps any facts 
within our knowledge would have justified. It is with plea- 
sure that we have rectified our erroneous impressions from 
these papers, and that we now express our belief that the 
government of the United States is well and truly perform- 
ing, to the best of its ability, the high and solemn contract 
implied it ..s peculiar relation to the Indian tribes. It is not 
within our present scope to examine into the Indian wars 
and treaties; these belong to the past,—but of the present, 
we would say, that, so far as we are enabled to judge, there 
may be error, there may be indiscretion, but there is neither 
injustice nor wilful negligence. Nay, more, all prudent and 
feasible measures seem to have been adopted to advance the 
permanent interests and secure the welfare of the Indian 
tribes. There has evidently been, of late, as much tender- 
ness and parental care, as circumstances would allow, mani- 
fested in the control exercised over them. The spirit in 
which this care has been extended, may be learnt from the 
Instructions of the war department, bearing date Nov. 25, 
1841, and intended to put down the shameful traffic with 
Indians in spirituous liquors. In the distribution of the an- 
nuities, and the location of the tribes, the same kindness and 
caution have been exhibited, and the hardships or failures 
which may have at times ensued, must be attributed to the 
numerous difficulties incident to the management of their 
affairs, and to no backwardness on the part of the govern- 
ment. If it be shown, as doubtless it may be, how little that 
is satisfactory has as yet been accomplished, there are other 
and better modes of accounting for the fact, than referring 
its cause to ignorance, incapacity or dishonesty, although 
such unfounded suspicions may be the most available for the 
purposes of declamation. 

In alluding to the treatment which the Indians have re- 
ceived from the government, our attention is necessarily 
drawn to the frequent purchases of their lands, at prices 
which would seem wholly inadequate to their value in the 
hands of a white owner. If advantage be taken of the cir- 
cumstances of vendors, and their property wrested from 
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them at a merely nominal compensation, this would be pre. 
sumption of fraud in our own Courts of Equity, and would 
invalidate the sale in the Courts of France. The principle 
is not changed, when nations tak~ the place of individuals: it 
would still be the most iniquitous swindling. But if, on the 
contrary, the Indian has been, and is, paid for his possession 
more than his right of property is worth, and more than any 
one would give for a like occupancy, however small may be 
the sum given, this would not only be just, but might be even 
a manifestation of very proper generosity. We conceive 
that, throughout, the government of the United States has 
occupied the latter position in its dealings with the Indian 
tribes, and though the reasons for our opinion may not be 
very obvious, they are to our mind conclusive. Much space 
will not be requisite for their exposition. 

The doctrine was laid down by Locke, that all right of 
property arises from the mixing of human labor with mate- 
rials comparatively valueless before.* This position has been 
acceded to by most subsequent writers on the subject. To 
make the maxim complete and universal, it should be further 
added, that property in a thing may legitimately exist, where 
there is a prospective likelihood of such admixture of human 
labor with the thing held, on the part of the possessor.+ But, 
in the complex state of society, the rights of the owner are 
suffered to descend to his posterity, in whose place his as 
signs are allowed to stand. In this instance, they may very 
well do so, as the requisite labor can be supplied by them. 
But, both in the descent and in the transfer, the value of the 
property transmitted will depend upon the probability of its 
being worked upon. If there was a certainty that it would 
never be made available, the value would be nothing—though 
some remuneration might be given to ensure the peaceable 
possession of a new party. If the chance of its being work- 
ed upon was only small, the value would be small also. If 
the owner meditated immediate use of it, it would be worth 
more to him, and should consequently claim a higher price 


* Of Civil Government, B. II. c. v. §. 27. 


+ We might add here, that property may legitimately exist in that which 
may be essential to the enjoyment of a thing, with which human labor has al- 
ready been mixed, provided that this right of property does not conflict witha 
better, prior right. In this case, it may be considered as an opens to 
that on which human labor has been employed. There is not room, how- 
ever, either in the text of the present article, or in the notes, fully to eluci- 
date the several questions springing out of the general proposition. 
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from any purchaser. Apply this reasoning to nations, for 
all property may be held to be national before it becomes in- 
dividual, or, at least, the individual right must be supposed to 
rest on a prior national one ;* then, a nation will be legiti- 
mately entitled to the free use and exclusive enjoyment of 
any lands, not previously claimed, which it has a prospect at 
some future time of cultivating, or profitably employing, and 
of which it has obtained peaceable and undisputed posses- 
sion. If it have no such prospect of mixing human labor 
with it, it has no absolute right in it. The dog that would 
neither eat himself nor let others eat, may be often seen 


* This sentiment requires explanation, but that explanation must be con- 
fined to a note, and, within such limits, can be represented only in a very 
imperfect manner. It is merely the expression of the Aristotelic dogma, 
under a different and less comprehensive form. “The state,”’ says Aristotle, 
“is naturally prior to the family or the individual.” pérspov dx ey pics 
wins jj oixia xO éxadros.) To establish this, in its general form, would 
require a long and metaphysical discussiun. It has been quoted and alluded 
to by every writer who has had a cognizance of its existence, and an op- 
portunity to refer to it, without much regard to whether he had ever himself 
seen itor not. The consequence is, that it has been almost as often mis- 
understood as qucted,—for frequently the persons who have amerer it 
had never seen it in the original, nor, if they had seen it, would they have 
comprehended it. "We quote it here ourselves, less for the purpose of sus- 
taining our own position, than of cautioning readers againsi the numerous 
abuses which have been made of it. Aristotle’s assertion is merely an in- 
ference from the scholastic principle, that “the whole is necessarily prior 
to its parts,” and is distinctly so stated in his own explanatory words, 
(Fi yap GAov wporspov duayxduov gjvou To wépovg. Aristot. I. Pol. c. II.) 
That is to say, prior in idea, not necessarily prior in existence. (For an 
illustration of this position, see Coleridge’s Friend, Sect. II. Ess. X. 

But to turn from the metaphysical grounds, on which we had no inten- 
tion of dwelling, and to turn to the practice of men and nations, in which 
the doctrine is recognized, and by which it is supported. When a strange 
country, an unknown island for instance, is discovered for the first time, in 
whose name does the discoverer take possession of it? In his own name, 
or in that of his king, queen, prince or country? Surely in the name of the 
latter. When you turn to the uncivilized, and comparatively unoccupied 
regions of the earth, to whom do they belong? To individuals, or to na- 
tions? Certainly to the latter. Who regulates the law of the transfer of 
lands, the conditions under which they are held, the limitations under which 
they may be demised? The individual owner, or the state? It is still the 
latter. And this could not be the case unless the state had a right of pro- 
perty, prior in idea, to himself and those under whom he holds. So we 
might go on multiplying instances, if it were necessary. But we have not 
space sufficient for complete proof, and the above is sufficient for elucidation. 

We wonld ask those who may be still unconvinced, to consider the story 
of the Soissons Vase, the division of the spoil among the Greeks before 
Troy. Hom.Il.I. The Roman doctrine of the emanation of the right of 
property from the state. Niebuhr. Rom. Hist. I. p, 228 and 276., and the 
change of the Saxon tenures into the feudal, under William the Conqueror, 
or, indeed, the whole doctrine of feuds. 
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enacted by nations; but it isonly on the principle of might 
makes right, and is wholly at variance with the fundamental 
doctrine of property. 

In laying down this principle much has been left unexplain- 
ed from want of room; there are many views which might 
seem to militate against it, and which would demand elucida- 
tion in a professed treatise on Political Economy. But, at 
present, we are obliged to forego any further remarks upon 
the doctrine; we are not very attentive to the harmony of 
composition, but it is necessary to preserve some proportion 
between the collateral and the main topics. Hence, we have 
not alluded to those cases in which land is purchased and 
held with a view, not to culture, but to speculation. That pro- 
perty of this kind is legitimate, is recognized by the ordinary 
proceedings of men, and it may be philosophically maintain- 
ed, because it is founded upon the probability, amounting 
almost to certainty, of human labor being mixed with it, and 
upon a knowledge of the transactions and the tendencies of 
men in society. In like manner, other difficulties might be 
explained, which we are compelled by our limits to pass by. 

Under the principle laid down above, the Indian right of 
property is very weak; they have lawful possession, as 
against Europeans and those of European origin. Yet, as 
they obtained their title by conquest, we might claim by the 
same right as theirs; it is only applying the rule, “he who 
lives by the sword shall die by the sword.”* But, let us con- 
cede that their present possession is perfectly legitimate ; they 
have but little more on which to build their title. Except in 
a few scattered spots, they have not cultivated the ground; 
they have not mixed their labor with the soil ; it has not been 
rendered fit for the purposes of human society by the sweat 
of their brows. Indeed, where they have cultivated most, it 
has been with no prospect or intention of permanent improve- 
ment. Like the ancient Germans,t it has been merely a 
tenure by occupation, terminating with each harvest. They 
are here to-day, there to-morrow,—there is neither descent 
nor alienation of landsamong them. By the tacit confession 


+ That the present Indian tribes were not the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country, but obtained it by conquest, see Dr. W.C. Taylor’s Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. I. c. 11. and particularly p. 222. This is a very weak work, but it 
is a valuable repertory of facts. 

+ “Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager.” Tac. Germ. c. 26. The 
same was the case with the lesser nations of Africa. Herder. Phil. Hist. 
B. VIII. c. 3. p. 207. Ed. 1800. 4to. 
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of their own acts, they consider their title as merely a tempo- 
rary one. ‘There can be, therefore, no individual right to 
exclusive and continued possession among them. 

Is the case more strongly in their favor if they are consid- 
ered, in the aggregate, as a nation? It certainly is; but 
still their title remains a very weak one, and, to elucidate this 
point, we will suppose a case. A tribe of one hundred In- 
dians claims a territory of ten miles square,—this is a low 
calculation ; the Shawhees, even in the settlements to which 
they have been removed, have two hundred and ninety square 
miles for every hundred inhabitants, and the Kickapoos three 
hundred and forty * In the ten miles square, which the sup- 
posed tribe possesses, there will be a hundred square miles, or 
sixty-four thousand acres, of which it is not probable that ten 
have ever been cultivated. But let ten acres have been cul- 
tivated by them,—in this they have an absolute and incon- 
testible right, both of possession amd of property, provided 
they do nothing indicative of any intention to resign their 
vantage ground. But here, as everywhere else, the rule of 
Sallust applies, “Imperium (dominium) facile his artibus re- 
tinetur, quibus initio partumest.” If the habits of the tribe 
remain the same, it is not probable that they will cultivate 
more than a hundred acres in the course of acentury. Yet, 
make the supposition. ‘The tribe, then, has mixed its labor 
with ten acres, in these it has an absolute and perfect pro- 
perty: there is a prospect of its mixing its labor with a hun- 
dred acres, in the course of a like number of years, in these 
ithas an absolute and undoubted right of undisturbed pos- 
session, and an exclusive, though only inchoate right of pro- 
perty. But, in the remaining sixty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred acres, they wou!d have nothing more than the right of 
present poner, if their existence was limited to one cen- 
tury. If, then, we extend our calculations to a longer period, 
we may make the hy pothesis that in time one thousand acres 
would receive from the hands of the tribe a portion of human 
labor. As there is now a presumption of their making use 
ofso much of the land, their title to present undisturbed 
possession of itis undeniable. But there still remains sixty- 
three thousand acres to which they have a very doubtful and 
imperfect right, arising from occuparcy alone, and founded 
in the policy of nations, not the laws of nature. 'To say that 


. ir of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, &c. p. 383, and Report 


ot Richard W. Cummins, pp. 427-428. 
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the Indians have acquired any property in these, by using 
them as a hunting ground, would be almost as unreasonable 
as to say, that the wiid beast is entitled to the exclusive pos- 
session of the forest he has prowled over, or the bird to the 
prairie over which it has flown. 

In the purchase of these sixty-three thousand, the ele- 
ments to be regarded are, firstly, a premium for peaceable 
possession ; secondly, the value of the Indian claim, by oc- 
cupancy, which is a very slight one ; and, thirdly, the value 
of the game of which the tribe would be deprived, calcula- 
ted as for the present worth of an annuity. Now, the value 
of the game will be exceedingly trifling, as they have no ex- 
clusive right to it, unless their title to the lands by occupan- 
cy would debar others from coming within their limits. Yet, 
the property in game is so exceedingly weak, that, in most 
civilized countries, where all other things have a known 
owner, it is left wholly tmrecognized by the laws. How- 
éver, as the game is of more value to the Indian, than it can 
be to one habituated to depend for his support on the in- 
crease of cattle and the produce of the earth, we must allow 
a somewhat higher value to it in the former case. Yet, s0 
much only is to be paid for as they might reasonably expect 
to kill for use; all the beasts and birds within the range of 
their territory are not to be purchased, but merely the un- 
certain chance of their being killed by Indian arrows. More- 
over, the price to be paid is the value of the game anterior 
to any exertions made for its acquisition. When all these 
things are connected together, it will appear that this third 
item cannot be worth any large amount, although it is pro- 
bably the most important of the three. But, taken altogether, 
the three elements of the calculation specified above will 
demand a very small sum to satisfy any just appraisement of 
them. : 

But, as the Indian, by a purchase of this nature, would 
be compelled to change his mode of life, we must conceive 
the probability of his becoming civilized, before we apply 
the principles laid down above. A new element is, there- 
fore, at this stage of our calculations, to be taken notice of, 
and, notwithstanding his right to the land, or the greater 
portion of it be so limited, we must take care that enough 
be left him to live comfortably, not luxuriously upon, as 4 
civilized tiller of the soil. In determining this proportion 
many things would have to be considered, which it would 
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be tedious to discuss now; but, we may say, in accordance 
with our late hypothesis, that, perhaps, it would be just to 
leave at least one hundred acres to each member of the tribe, 
or not to deprive them of more than fifty-four thousand or 
fifty thousand acres. And this, because there are two ques- 
tions involved in our proceeding, viz. what is the right of 
the Indian? and, what is our duty towards him ? 

In reasoning, as we have done above, that the right, which 
the Indians have in the lands they occupied at the coming 
of the white men, is not a complete and permanent one, let 
us not be supposed insensible to the condition to which they 
may be reduced, by a rigid enforcement of our principles, 
nor as arguing in support of any thing which is in itself a 
great hardship. Even under our calculation, which is, as 
we have said, a very low one, ten thousand acres would be 
left to the tribe, a hundred of which, properly cultivated, 
would be more than sufficient to support the present race, 
and would be enough to maintain the next generation. For 
it is proved, in England and Holland, that one acre is quite 
enough for a family. A small compensation, then, to the 
Indians, for their remaining acres, would sustain them till 
they might become habituated to their new mode of life, or 
would, at any rate, allow time for it. Therefore, one thou- 
sand dollars, or two cents per acre, might be a liberal pur- 
chase. We have already shown, how small, in reality, is the 
claim which the Indian is legitimately entitled to sell.* The 
only point requisite to be determined is, that the uncivilized 
occupants be not rashly compelled to change their habits, 
nor deprived of those lands, to which they have only an im- 
perfect title, wantonly, or out of mere caprice ; but that it be 
done, solely with the certainty that the interests of the hu- 


*In the case which we have supposed, as the basis of our calculations, 
we have purposely selected the lowest possible estimate. The Federal Go- 
vernment has never yet, in its dealings with the Indians, reduced them 
within as narrow limits as the present. The lands left to the Shawnees are, 
as we have mentioned above, at the rate of two hundred and ninety square 
mniles, or 185,600 acres, to every hundred inhabitants, and, in addition to 
this, an investment in their favor of $4,000 for the same number, besides 
an appropriation of $7,280, for the benefit of the whole tribe, in one year. 
The Winnebagoes have an investment, for their benefit, of $1,100,000, or 
$2,500 for each century of their tribe. We have not the means of deter- 
mining how much land has been purchased from them, or how much has 
been still allowed them. But it will be evident, from these instances, that 
the calculation which we have made in the text, must be taken, not as an 
illustration of the conduct of the Government, but as a strict elucidation of 
the principles laid down. 
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man race will thus be advanced, by extending civilization, 
and providing for the necessities ofa greater number of in. 
dividuals. The Indian claim by occupancy is good, as 
against such as would make no further use of the | land than 
themselves ; as against civilized races, designing to cultivate 
it, and likely, in a very short time, to effect their intention, 
it is very slight, and ought not to be regarded further than 
our reasoning would suggest. 

This may seem a hard judgment; true it is, that the re- 
sults may prove it to be a melancholy one ; but yet, to us, it 
seems just, however much we may find occasion to regret its 
truth. If the Indians do suffer from the relations in which 
they stand to the civilized races of the earth, and their num- 
bers rapidly diminish with the lands they are deprived of, 
while their greatness and their glory are alike upon the wane, 
we may pity the vessel of clay, but must recognize the ope- 
ration of a universal law of nature. The wild flowers van- 
ish from our fields, and the weeds are plucked up from our 
gardens, as cultivation improves: but, in their place, we get 
a better growth. Foxes, and bears, and wolves, and all 
wilder animals, even those which are of gentle nature, are 
gradually extirpated, while those capable of being tamed are 
carefully housed and preserved, and all means taken to in- 
crease theirnumbers. And the consequences of this law are 
beneficial ; the flowers of the garden are more beautiful, fra- 
grant and useful than those of the field; they may not be 
equally tempting to the botanist, but they are more servicea- 
ble to mankind. Our best grains, and our best fruits are 
purely artificial, being such an improvement upon the wild 
state, that, in many instances, their originals are not recog- 
nized. For all the beasts of the forest that we lose, we gain 
more than an equivalent, in the increase of those of a do- 
mestic nature. And though the analogy is not so strict be- 
tween these things and savage tribes, as to authorize the 
wanton extirpation of the latter, yet, when the permanent 
interests of civilized nations conflict with the merely present 
interests of the Indians, the latter are not to be permitted to 
obstruct the extension of the former, when no question of 
moral propriety is involved. It is for the welfare of mankind 
that all the world should become civilized ; this is absolute- 
ly necessary, to support the rapidly i increasing population of 
the earth ; hence, the Indians must either submit to change 
their mode of life, or must give place to more important races. 
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By narrowing their territories, they are themselves put in a 
better condition for civilization: in the only condition, in- 
deed, in which civilization can be possible for them. Their 
wide and unprofitable wildernesses tend only to produce a 
useless, indolent and roving life. The tribe of one hundred 
men ismuch more likely to become civilized when confined 
within straiter limits, than when roaming with all their wild 
license and unrestrained habits over 64,000 acres. There- 
fore, the purchase of Indian lands is so far from being an act 
of injustice, because the price given would be only nominal 
if offered to a white owner, that it may be even generous 
towards their savage possessors, and may tend materially to 
the permanent advantage of the latter, as well as to the gen- 
eral interests of mankind. 

Let us now abandon altogether the case supposed; the 
North-American Indians, in their Western abodes, possess 
more territory than the sixty-four thousand acres which we 
assigned to the hundred Indians of one tribe. They have 
land enough for their present sustenance and their future 
development, if they become civilized, while their territory 
is still sufficiently extensive to suffer them to wean them- 
selves gradually from their former habits; and the sums al- 
lowed by government for the lands which have been taken 
from them, will contribute largely to their support, during 
such time as may be supposed long enough for the change to 
be effectuated. If, in this time, they cannot alter their con- 
dition and live as civilized men, they must pay the penalty 
entailed upon them by their nature, and must give way to 
other races. Every thing that justice and honesty required 
has been done for them, and if the y are incapable of trans- 
mutation, the earthen vessel must necessarily be broken 
when it clashes against the vessel of iron. This is the general 
law of humanity ; and under this law has the world been 
peopled, and civilization carried forward. 

We have, therefore, no fault to find with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for their conduct towards the Indian tribes in the 
purchase of their lands. It is not extortion, it is not oppres- 
sion, it is not injustice. It was designed for the interests of 
both parties, and with a correct appreciation of the claims 
and rights of both. If more disaster has apparently flowed 
from it than good, which, however, we think doubtful, we 
must not suffer idle and unreflecting sympathies to blind our 
reason, but, instead of a vain and sweeping censure of the 
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past, springing out of ignorance or obstinacy, we should en. 
deavor to effect the improvement of the system, and to en. 
sure the amelioration of the Indians themselves. But it is 
much easier and more consonant to a lazy disposition to find 
fault, than to suggest or to carry into effective operation the 
means for the accomplishment of a good end. The causes 
of failure, whether this failure is likely to be partial or total, 
lie much deeper than such reprehension supposes; if our 
own opinions be correct, they are, indeed, ineradicable, for 
we conceive them to exist in the nature of the Indian. 

We have dwelt long upon this point, because it is an im- 
portant one, and has not hitherto been fully vindicated, so 
far as we are aware ; yet it is one of the ordinary points of 
assault, whenever the relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Indian tribes are spoken of. And there are, 
perhaps, but few instances, in which so much unfounded and 
spurious philanthropy has been wasted, or in which so much 
empty declamation and inflated philosophy have been used, 
as in the present. Moreover, when about to speak of the 
actual condition and prospective fate of the Indians,it seemed 
appropriate to inquire into the justice of those measures, by 
which they have been compelled to abandon their ancestral 
forests, and to remove to their present settlements; to re- 
nounce the life of the hunter, and adopt, in a greater or less 
degree, that of the husbandman. We proceed, then, to ex- 
amine what their condition is, and what may be anticipated 
from the efforts of the government for their comfort and im- 
provement. 

By the purchase of Indian lands, and the removal of In- 
dian tribes, nearly all that remain of this once widely ex- 
tended people are to be found in the Western territories. In 
these new abodes, their situation is materially changed from 
what it was wont to be at the time when their hunting 
grounds extended from the rocks of Labrador to the shores 
of the Pacific. Their numbers are lamentably diminished ; 
the census of the Indians west of the Mississippi, and between 
that river and the Rocky Mountains, represents them to be 
under 280,000.* Among the largest of these tribes, are the 
Sioux, 25,000 ; the Camanches, 19,200; the Pagans, 30,000; 
the Appachees, 20,280; and the Eutaws, 19,200,—all of 
them classed by Mr. Crawford, in his Tabular Statement, 


* For these statements, see Tabular View, etc., pp. 383-5. 
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among the indigenous inhabitants of the West. Among 
those which have been removed thither, the most numerous 
are, the Cherokees, 26,911; the Creeks, 25,3388; and the 
Choctaws, 18,500. After these, the largest tribe of trans- 
planted Indians is that of the Chickasaws, 5,010. The num- 
bers of the rest are for the most part small, ranging from 175 
to something over 3,000. In addition to the scantiness of 
their numbers, we perceive the melancholy truth that many 
of the tribes, especially the smaller ones, are diminishing in 
their strange abodes ; and, indeed, the reports of most of 
the agents lead us to expect, that this is likely to be generally 
the case among them. We wish we could believe otherwise, 
but we very much fear that the evidence of its probability 
will be but too convincing. We shall have occasion to in- 
vestigate this point, when we speak of the apparent destinies 
of the Indians. 

Of the several tribes, the highest place must be assigned 
to “the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Semi- 
noles, Osages, Quapaws, Senecas and Shawnees, constituting 
as they do,” says Col. Wm. Armstrong, “not only the most 
numerous and warlike, but at the same time the most intel- 
ligent of all our Indian tribes.” We are fortunate in having 


along and very able Report from Col. Armstrong, on these 
Indians; and from him we design quoting freely, in giving 
an account of their condition. Of the Choctaws, he speaks 
in the following favorable language : 


“The Choctaws have long since acquired for themselves, not onl 
from the government of the United States, but from the citizens wi 
whom they have intercourse, a name for honesty and fidelity, at least 
not surpassed by any of our Indian tribes. They have, by a steady 
attention to their own business since they emigrated to their present 
homes, greatly increased in wealth. They have not been unmindful, 
at the same time, of educating the rising generation; and they have, 
by these means, added to the general intelligence and standing of the 
nation. This favorable change is indicated more clearly on Red Ri- 
ver, than with that portion of the nation on the Arkansas. The 
wealth and intelligence of the nation is confined mainly to the two 
districts on Red River. 

“The Choctaws may be considered as an agricultural and stock- 
raising people ; farms on Red River will compare with many in the 
States. They have great advantages over other tribes, as a portion 
of their country is located in the cotton region. The past year they 
cultivated this valuable staple to a considerable extent. They have 
eight or ten cotton gins, and shipped between seven and eight hun- 
dred bales of cotton. This year some wealthy Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws, who reside in the immediate vicinity of Fort Towson, have 
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turned their attention more to planting corn. This change took place 
in consequence of the low price of cotton, and an additional market 
for corn at Fort Towson, by the arrival of a portion of the dragoons 
on the Red River frontier. The corn required by contracts is about 
twenty thousand bushels, which will be supplied within fifteen or 
twenty miles of Fort Towson, by Choctaws and Chickasaws. Many 
of the Chostaws live in comfortable houses ; and, with very few ex- 
ceptions, even the poorer class have good substantial log cabins, 
They own large stocks of cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep. This con- 
stitutes the wealth of those who may be termed the poorer class. It 
is rare, indeed, to find a family that have not a good supply of stock, 
The richer class, in addition to stock, own, many of them, a number 
of slaves; these are engaged generally in cultivating cotton. Here- 
tofore, the Choctaws have been able to find a market for their surplus 
stock and grain from other emigrants ; this they will not be able to 
do longer, as the emigration of Indians is over. The consequence 
must be, that the price of stock of all kinds, as well as grain, must be 
very low. The manufacture of salt is carried on at two points in the 
Choctaw nation. The works owned by Col. David Folsom, a Choe- 
taw of respectability and energy, are perhaps the most extensive, 
About twenty bushels a day are manufactured—a supply equal to 
the demand, which, no doubt, will be increased as the article is 
wanted.” 


It must be matter of sincere gratification to every one, to 
find these Indians making such rapid advances in the West. 


But, as yet, we have not considered half of these evidences 
of amelioration among the Choctaws. 


They have “four blacksmiths, two of whom are native Choctaws; 
and all the strikers, or assistants, are youths selected from the nation, 
who, in a short time, will be able to render essential service.” “It is 
expected, however, that the new school which is soon to go into oper- 
ation, will be able to furnish the nation with different mechanics, asit 
is proposed to introduce this system in addition to teaching letters.” 
They have a mill-wright,—at a quiet, orderly village, called Docks- 
ville, they have five stores, three of which are owned in part by Choe- 
taws. There is also a resident physician, “a good tavern, blacksmith’s 
shop, wagon-maker and wheel-right,” at this village. They have 
here a church and a temperance society, the requisitions of which 
seem to have been better attended to than among their white breth- 
ren of the United States. 

“The Choctaws,” proceeds Colonel Armstrong, “are governed by 
written laws and a constitution: elections are held annually for mem- 
bers to the general council. The nation is divided into four districts, 
(one being the Chickasaw ;) each district elects, by the qualified vo- 
ters, a Chief, who holds his office for four years, and is eligible for 
two terms. These chiefs receive a salary from the United States of 
two hundred and fifty dollars each, per annum, by treaty stipulation. 
The general council convenes on the first Monday in October, con- 
sisting of forty members; a speaker and clerk is elected ; the speaker 
is addressed as is customary in legislative bodies, and the whole bu- 
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siness of the council is conducted with the greatest decorum. Each 
chief delivers a message in person to the council, recommending such 
laws as he may deem conducive to the interest of the people. 

“As there is but one representative body, all laws that are passed 
by the council are submitted to the chiefs ; if approved, the same be- 
comes a law,—if not, the bill is returned to the council, and if passed 
by two-thirds becomes alaw. The council-house is a large and com- 
modious building, with committee-rooms, also seats for spectators. 
The building was erected under treaty stipulation. Much interest is 
manifested by the people on electing councillors, and also when they 
meet together. They usually remain in session from ten to fifteen 
days, and are paid a per diem pay of two dollars. Judges are nom- 
inated by the chief of the district, and receive a small compensation. 
Trial by jury is guarantied in all capital offences. There is no law 
enforcing the collection of debts. 

“From this sketch it will be seen that the Choctaws have materially 
bettered their condition by an exchange of country. They are fast 
approximating to our own laws and institutions; they feel a deep in- 
terest in the prosperity and success of our people, as well as the per- 
petuity of our government. ‘They have school funds sufficient to edu- 
cate a large portion of their people, besides annuities from the United 
States; and, also, an investment of half a million of dollars, at five 
per cent., in bonds of the State of Alabama, for the benefit of the 
whole people. They have other sources of wealth, described in a 
former part of this Report. Their laws are generally respected, and, 
when violated, punishment is inflicted. It is very rare that acts of 
violence take place between themselves. Every individual feels safe 
in his own property. Travellers pass through the nation with as 
much safety as they do in any country. I consider the location of the 
Choctaws as one of the greatest safe-guards and protections to our 
own citizens, against the wild or less friendly tribes.” 


We can add nothing to Col. Armstrong’s words; the des- 
cription is as full and complete as we could desire; and, no 
doubt, it is no less accurate than satisfactory. The Chicka- 
saws inhabit the fourth district of the Choctaw nation ; unite 
with them in their government; partake of all their privile- 
ges, and are separated from them only by having their fund 
managed independently of them. From a variety of causes, 
they are not at present in as good a condition as the Choc- 
taws, though it is probable that they will soon be on a level 
with them. The Cherokees are said to be the most intelli- 
gent of all the tribes, but their advance has been retarded by 
feelings of party animosity among themselves. They have 
aregular government, consisting of a chief and assistant 
chief, and two houses of representatives. They have judges, 
sheriffs, clerks, and all the usual officers of the court; “debts 
are collected in the usual way, by issuing executions. Let- 
ters of administration are also granted on estates of deceased 

18 VOL V.—No. 9. 
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persons in the nation; and, indeed, all the forms and regula. 
tions usually observed in our own States. The Cherokees, 
in their government, as a people, are in advance of any of 
their red brethren.” 

The condition of the Creeks is by no means equal to that 
of the Choctaws, Chickasaws and Cherokees; they give 
strong evidences, however, of prospective improvement, and 
in the last year made “a surplus of from thirty to forty thou- 
sand bushels of corn.” They plant rice, which “is said to 
grow well.” But, in all respects, they are inferior to the 
above-mentioned tribes. They work for the most part 
“town-fields in common,’—-they have only commenced to 
make laws; and still live under the government of their 
chiefs, who dictate the laws to them. The Seminoles are 
as yet unsettled in the West,—nothing positive can be asser- 
ted of them, but there is little encouragement for hope. The 
Osages still, for the most part, live by the chase, commit 
thefts on adjacent tribes, and have not as yet commenced the 
work of improvement. Of these Indians, Col. Armstrong 
remarks, “T’o change the habits of a people accustomed to 
such a life. to make a support for themselves by their own 
labor, will indeed be difficult.” The Senecas, mixed Senecas 
and Shawnees. and Quapaws, are only small bands, in no 
promising condition. They must either be swallowed up 
by the larger nations, or they will be swept away. 

So far we have quoted entirely from Col. a 
very satisfactory Report ;* more minute information on the 
Chickasaws may be obtained from the Report of Col. A. M. 
M. Upshaw, (29); on the Cherokees, from that of Gov. P. 
M. Butler, (26); on the Creeks, from those of James Logan, 
(27,) and J. L. Dawson, (28); on the Osages, from that of 
R. A. Callaway, (30); on the Quapaws, etc., from that of 
John B. Luce, (31.) Col. Armstrong has given a very fair 
summary of all of these: it is not, therefore, necessary to 
make any extracts fromthem. But, several of these writers, 
Gov. Butler among the number, write in much less sanguine 
terms of their condition and probable improvement. 

Very favorable accounts are given of the Shawnees, Del- 
awares, Ottawas, and other tribes, but none of them have 
made as decided progress towards civilization as those spe- 
cified above. From the statements, however, which we have 
quoted or referred to, we may augur well of the Indians 

* No. 25—pp. 437-446. 
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that have been mentioned ; but, as yet, we have considered 
only the bright side of the picture, All the tribes are not 
in the same pleasing condition. Very different sounds greet 
us from other quarters. ‘The Chippewas 


“Appear to have retrograded rather than advanced, in many par- 
ticulars. Little of the intermediate country between them and the 
Sioux, to which they dare resort, is adapted to agriculture, and their 
support is drawn principally from the chase and fishing—both suffi- 
ciently precarious.””* 


Of the Winnebagoes, the Rev. D. Lowry remarks: 


“Scenes of wretchedness, bloodshed and murder, are transpiring so 
frequently in their drunken frolics, that they have ceased to be objects 
of wonder and attention. Thirty-nine are known by myself to have 

rished in this way, within the last year. Sometimes two and three 
nae been stabbed to death during the same night.” 


They seem to have rather degenerated than improved, 
and have devoted, as yet, but little attention to agriculture, 
or any of the arts of civilized life: although the Report of 
John Thomas, miller and farmer, would enhance the value 
of his own services by exaggerating what has been done 
among them.[ Of the Sacs and Foxes, Gov. Chambers, of 
lowa, observes: 


“The farm established for their benefit, near the agency, has been 
well conducted, and will contribute this year very considerably to 
their support; but the principal object of its establishment (to show 
them practically the advantage of cultivating the earth, and induce 
them to adopt it as a means of supporting themselves,) has totally 
failed. The lands enclosed for them at their villages, and put in a 
state for cultivation, have been neglected, or consigned to the hands 
of white men, on such terms as they have chosen to offer. Their 
hunts have recently been very unsuccessful, and almost their only 
means of support have been the annuities paid them by the govern- 
ment, which. their wasteful habits, and the cupidity of the whites, 
who follow and surround them as soon as they receive their money, 
and as long as it lasts, render of but very limited advantage to them.”§ 

According to the same Report: 

“The Sioux, remote as some of them are from the settlements, find 
the means of indulging the proneness of the savages to adopt the 
vices of civilized man in preference to his virtues.” 

* D. P. Bushnell—No. 14—p. 405. 

t No. 15—p. 409. Mr. Lowry’s Report is confirmed by that of Governor 
Chambers. 

t No. 16—p. 412. These Farmers seek their own interest more than the 
truth. 

§ No. 17—p. 414-15. 
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“These Indians,” says Mr. Amos J. Bruce,* “are already destitute 
of clothing; many of their children are entirely naked. In this cold 
climate, any person, even when well clothed, is in danger of freezing 
in crossing from one island of woods to another, in winter. Naked as 
they are, and must be, unless the traders furnish them with more 
goods than there is a prospect of their being able to pay for, itis im- 
possible they should move from one camping place to another with- 
out freezing,” etc. 

“The operations of the missionaries among the Indians of this agen- 
cy, I regret to say, hitherto have been attended with but little success. 
It would seem next to impossible to persuade savages to abandon their 
superstitions, and conform themselves to the customs and habits of 
civilized life.” 


The condition of the rest of the Sioux is no better: 


“J would respectfully press upon your excellency,” says the same 
Report, “and through the government, the suffering condition of the 
Sioux of the Upper St. Peter’s, and especially those in the immediate 
vicinity of Lac qui Parle. In consequence of the almost total failure 
of their corn crops the present season, many of them say they must 
die of starvation the ensuing winter; and, if they are not aided by 
the United States, I see not how it can be otherwise.” 


The large tribe of the Assiniboines, and that of the Man- 
dans, are in an equally deplorable state. 


“It has been ascertained,” says Major D. D. Mitchell, “from sources 
entitled to the utmost credence, that upwards of five hundred men, 
belonging to these prairie tribes, have been killed, during the last two 
years, in drunken broils ; while the survivors—men, women and chil- 
dren—are reduced to the lowest depths of poverty and degradation.”t 
“The Kanzas Indians are located on the Kanzas River, about eighty 
miles from its mouth.”—Richard W. Cummins continues: “I regret 
that I have to say that they are making little or no exertion to better 
their condition.”}—They have raised but little grain this year, not 
enough to subsist them ; their only dependence for a subsistence is on 
the buffalo, and what few deer and turkeys they can kill: they follow 
the chase.” 


The accounts of the Otoes and Missourias, and the Oma- 
has, are still more unfavorable ; with regard to the Pawnees, 
no definite conclusions can be drawn from the data before 
us.) Itis needless to continue any further this catalogue of 
wretchedness, degradation and crime: enough of misery has 
been exhibited for the purposes of our inquiry ; too much, 
perhaps, to allow of our any longer regarding the permanent 

* No. 19—p. 422. Mr. Bruce is speaking only of the Sioux, about Lac 
Traverse. 

t No. =r 426. t No, 21—p. 429. 
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amelioration of the Indian tribes as any thing more than a 
melancholy and desperate problem. 

Between the advances of the Choctaws and the degrada- 
tion of the Sioux there is a wide intervening space. They 
form the two extremes of the present condition of the Indian 
tribes. This great diversity, however, allows greater latitude 
for our hopes ; but, when we consider the diminishing num- 
bers of the Indian population, we find a lamentable agree- 
ment in all the Reports, and under all the various stages of 
advancement to which the several tribes may have attained. 
The Delawares, the Peorias and Kaskaskias, and the Stock- 
bridges and Munsees, and Delawares and Munsees, seem to 
have increased since their removal ; but there may be inac- 
curies in former calculations, or even in the present. These 
are, however, the only tribes whose numbers have multiplied 
in their Western settlements, as appears from the tabular 
statement annexed to Mr. Crawford’s Report.* Many of 
them seem, from this statement, to continue the same, several 
of them to have sensibly diminished. On turning, however, 
to the Reports, we receive but too strong evidence of their 
rapid decrease. After giving the population of eighteen 
tribes, (the Poncas, Yanctons, Tetons, Ogellalas, Sowans, 
Yanctonas, Mandans, Arickarees, Gros Ventres, Assiniboines, 
Crees, Crows, Cheyennes, Blackfoot, Arspahas, Gros Ventres 
of the Prairie, Snakes, and F'latheads, in all 61,700 souls,) 
Maj. Mitchell proceeds :t 


“The scanty population, shown in the foregoing table, occupy 
nearly the whole of that immense region lying West of the border 
tribes, bounded by the Arkansas on the South, the dividing highlands 
between the Missouri and waters of Hudson’s Bay on the North, 
and the Rocky Mountains on the West. It is evident, from the ruins 
of villages scattered along the banks of the Missouri and its tributary 
streams, that these desolate plains once teemed with myriads of hu- 
man beings. We have the authority of an intelligent British trader, 
who crossed over to the Missouri in the winter of 1783, for saying, 
that the population, even at that recent date, was perhaps a hundred 
fold greater than at present. The Mandans, he estimated at 25,000 
fighting men, and the Assiniboines at 40,000. A reference to the 
tablet will show the wonderful destruction of human life, which war 
and pestilence have produced, in this region, in less than a century. 
The small pox, which was brought over from the Northern Mexican 
provinces, about the year 1786, almost depopulated the country. 

here are many old Indians now living who bear its marks, and re- 


s) 


"PP. 383-5. + Report No. 20, pp. 425-6. 


1e Mandans at present number 300: the Assiniboines, 7000. 
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tain a vivid recollection of its horrible ravages. Again, in 1838, the 
same disease swept off at least one-half of the prairie tribes; hence 
the scanty population, which seems almost lost in the vast expanse 
of prairie by which they are surrounded, &c.” 


Gov. Chambers speaks of the decline of the Sacs and 
Foxes and the Winnebagoes in equally strong terms : 


“It is painful to be compelled to say, that the best and most untiring 
efforts of these valuable officers, (Capt. Beach and the Rey. Mr. 
Lowry,) to arrest the downward tendency of the wibes under their 
care, have been unavailing, and must, in my opition, continue to be 
so, until a removal of these Indians from their present locations can 
be effected, so as to place them exclusively within the reach and in- 
fluence of the laws of Congress regulating trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes; for these tribes (like all others among whom the 
habits of civilized life have made but little or no progress) are found 
to be rapidly wasting away, in an intimate intercourse with that por- 
tion of our white population, who follow and keep as near them as 
they can, for the vile purpose of profiting by their inordinate fondness 
for intoxicating drinks.”* 


By continuing our extracts, we might prove the fearful 
decrease of other tribes. Their diminution is attributed by 
the writers of these Reports, to various causes: in some in- 
stances, to the small pox and other diseases ; in some, it is 


the use of ardent spirits, which have already occasioned the 
most melancholy disasters among them; in others, it is the 
proximity of the whites; in others, it is their own rapid de- 
moralization. All of these are shown to have exercised 
very pernicious and extensive influence upon various tribes. 
There is scarcely a single Report which does not bear testi- 
mony to the ravages which are to be attributed to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and the strenuous exertions of the Fede- 
ral Government and its officers to check their introduction,t 
though only partially successful, prove the extent of the in- 
jury produced by this cause alone. The diminution arising 
from the proximity of the whites, is asseverated in the strong- 
est language in several of these documents. Mr. Crawford 
says : 

“In the attainment ofall or any of these great objects of human 
life (viz. an advance in morals, civilization and Christianity) the red 
man is obstructed, and his course retrograde, instead of onward, when 
he is surrounded by or in the immediate neighborhood of our race. 
Duty to them, and policy in reference to our own interests and citi- 
zens, happily combine in the removal of the Indian tribes from our 

* No. 17, p. 414. 

t Doc. Nos. 90, 91, 92, 93—pp. 521-8. 
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midst, to a district of country where we can protect them, and are 
bound to do all that human agency can effect in shielding them from 
the contaminating influence of the pale man, which, like impure air, 
unseen but most sadly felt, infuse themselves into and among them.”* 

“An over free intercourse with the whites,” says Mr. Bushnell, “is 
fraught with so many evils to the unsophisticated Indian, that he 
must be secured against it, or his destruction is inevitable. To this 
cause may be attributed the extinction of some of the most powerful 
tribes of this continent; and we see whole tribes, now, in the receipt 
of large annuities from the Government, and enjoying advantages 
which an equal number of whites hardly any where possess, gradu- 
ally declining in numbers, and daily becoming more licentious, though 
not less barbarous and miserable, under the same destructive influ- 
ence. Here is the greatest evil they are subjected to. The remedy 
is, perhaps, easier to hope for than expect.”t 


Another cause assigned for the decrease of their numbers, 
is their rapid demoralization. We have already noticed the 
destruction produced by ardent spirits, we now have to con- 
sider that produced by the disregard of chastity among their 
women. ‘he number of children born, is every year less 
and less; by Mr. Lowry this is accounted for by the depra- 
vity of the females. Whether it be truly assignable to this 
cause, principally or alone, we shall not stop to inquire, it 
does not alter the nature of our inquiry, and we will pre- 
sume it for the present. It is an acknowledged fact, and is, 
perhaps, the strongest evidence of the speedy extinction of 
the Indian tribes Mr. Lowry says of the Winnebagoes : 


“The small number of children belonging to this tribe of Indians 
is worthy of remark—only about one to each woman—a fact still 
more to be wondered at, when it is recollected that the females marry 
at avery early period. The cause, however, is traceable at once to 
that disregard of matrimonial obligation, which prevails among these 
peop'e, to the consequent disease of mothers, and uniform parental 
neglect occasioned by intemperance.”} 

“A census of the Sacs and Foxes,” says Gov. Chambers, “taken 
by the agent, on the 19th inst. (September, 1842,) shows that the 
tribe consists of 1,146 males and 1,202 females, total, 2,348S—of whom 
only 498 are under ten years of age.”’§ 


The small proportion of children to adults, varying, of 
course, in different tribes, seems to be general amongst them; 
but it must be admitted, that the materials for forming a defi- 
nite conclusion as to the rate of diminution, are not so full 
and satisfactory as we could desire. We would suggest to 


* p. 372, t No. 14, p. 406. 
t No. 15, p. 409. § No. 17, p. 415. 
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those who have an opportunity of making such inquiries, the 
importance of keeping a record of the number of children 
born in the several tribes, or at any rate of the proportion 
existing between children and adults in different years. This 
would afford the most direct means of determining the pro- 
bable increase, or the future extinction of the tribes. We 
may, however, even from the imperfect evidence of the 
above statements, conclude, that from the action of many 
combined causes, some of them ineradicable, the Indians are 
rapidly melting away from the earth. And, in connection 
with this remark, we would call attention to Mr. Lowry’s 
words : 

“I will only add, that what we do for the aborigines of the country 
must be done quickly. They are rapidly melting away. The causes 
which operate in their destruction are every day increasing. Ina 
few years, the commercial cities of our people will border the Pacific, 
as they now line the Atlantic ; and, over the whole land, from sea to 
sea, will be scattered towns, villages and the various improvements of 
civilized man. Where will be the home of the present wandering 
children of the forest? Must they still be peeled, pelted, down trod- 
den (the italics are not ours) and neglected? Or shall they occupy 
a proud position by the side of the white man, possessed, like him, of 
all the religious and domestic blessings of civilized life ?”* 


Mr. Lowry’s question is all that now remains for us to 
consider, in the present article ; he, himself, evidently thinkst 
that with proper care and attention, on the part of the Fede- 
ral Government, the answer may be in the affirmative. Mr. 
Crawford expresses a like opinion, but it is uttered with 
doubting hope, and seems to spring from a sanguine desire, 
rather than from any well-settled conviction ; it is evident, 
that, with him, “the wish is father to the thought.” But we 
will quote his own words, for it is pleasant to dwell upon an 
opinion favorable to the Indians, expressed with such ear- 
nestness and warmth, and heartfelt interest in their welfare, 
as the following remarks of Mr. Crawford: 


“T annex the Reports of the different superintendents, agents and 
sub-agents, that have been received. These annual communications 
of the actual state, progress and prospects of the various Indian 
tribes, whose interests we directly supervise, furnish a body of au- 
thentic information of the greatest importance. It is with great 


* No. 15, p. 411. 

+t No. 15, p.410. “The general and popular cry now is, let them alone— 
you cannot succeed—let them alone. ‘Those who join in this cry forget that 
their ancestors, at one time, ate acorns and worshipped devils.” See p. 
411 also. 
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pleasure I am enabled to say, that they afford, generally, better ground 
than I have before seen for the hope that our efforts to improve the 
moral nature, and mend the habits of the red man, will ultimately re- 
ceive their best reward in success—not full and absolute in the day, 
perhaps, of any of us who are now charged with their interests ; nor 
can it be uniform, for the advancement of our own race is altogether 
unequal, and has been slow,—but we can have, and I think it is not 
presumptuous to say we will (shall?) have, such success as shall 
cheer the laborers in this good work, with the settled conviction that 
perseverance is all that is necessary to its perfect accomplishment,— 
to convert the wild and ignorant into the civilized and educated, and 
make them all they are capable of becoming. For myself,a glim- 
mering of hope has been sufficient: and, although, at times it has 
been almost extinguished, yet it has again revived; and now, that it 
is brighter than in the times past, I urge all connected with the service 
to confident hope, and renewed effort. Happen what may, we shall 
then have performed our duty.”* 


It is with pain that we feel ourselves obliged to withhold 
our assent from these views, so honestly and warmly ex- 
pressed ; we hope, indeed, that the future may prove them 
true, but we cannot constrain our opinions so far as to antic- 
ipate it. Yet, we must acknowledge, that Mr. Crawford’s 
acquaintance with the manners and character of the Indians 
ismuch more accurate and extensive than our own, although 
we ourselves have had many warm friends among Indian na- 
tions, and have had very fair opportunities of studying them 
in their own settlements. Still, there is a probability that his 
opinions may be correct, and that ours may be erroneous, 
and we trust that it may be so. But we cannot, by any vio- 
lence, alter our own belief, which, moreover, receives pain- 
ful confirmation from the opinions expressed by Maj. D. D. 
Mitchell, Superintendent of Indian Affairs : 


“No advances whatever,” says he, “have been made towards civili- 
zation amongst the tribes on the Upper Mississippi; and so long as 
they continue the wandering life in which they so much delight, all 
efforts directed to that object will prove to be only a useless waste of 
time and money. While there remains such a vast extent of territo- 
ry, covered over with innumerable herds of buflalo and other game, 
there seems but little prospect of their condition being materially 
changed. Generations will, perhaps, pass away before this territory 
becomes much more circumscribed; for if we draw a line, running 
North and South, so as to cross the Missouri about the mouth of the 
Vermilion river, we shall designate the limits beyond which civilized 
men are never likely to settle. At this point, the Creator seems to 
have said to the tides of emigration that are annually rolling towards 
the West, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’ At all events, if 

* p. 379. 
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they go beyond this, they will never stop on the East side of the 
Rocky Mountains. The utter destitution of timber, the stezility of 
sandy soil, together with the coldness and dryness of the climate, 
furnish obstacles which not even ‘Yankee enterprise’ is likely to over- 
come. A beneficent Creator seems to have intended this dreary re- 
gion as an asylum for the Indians, when the force of circumstances 
shall have driven them from the last acre of the fertile soil which they 
once possessed. Here, no inducements are offered to the ever rest- 
less Saxon breed to erect their tents. Should the buffalo and other 
game, in course of time, disappear from the prairies, there are a few 
rich little valleys on the banks of small streams, atlording timber suf- 
ficient to furnish huts and fuel for the few wanderers whom necessity 
will compel to seek other means of subsistence. Should this period 
ever arrive, a few domestic cattle might be introduced into the coun- 
try, and the Indians would readily become wandering herdsmen— 
the Tartars of America. Their peculiar habits and inclinations form 
them for such pursuits. They never can be made agriculturists or 
mechanics. The time may arrive when the whole of the Western In- 
dians will be forced to seek a resting place in this great American 
desert ; and this, in all probability, will form a new era in the history 
of this singular and ill-fated race. They will remain a wandering, 
half-civilized, though happy people. ‘Their flocks and herds will cover 
a thousand hills, and furnish beef and mutton for a portion of the 
dense population of whites that will swarm in the more fertile sections 
of the great valley of the Mississippi.”* 

Notwithstanding the unpoetic termination of this extract, 
there is much matter for deep interest and melancholy fore- 
boding contained in it. But if our inferences were built up, 
solely upon the statesments and opinions which we have 
found in these public documents, relating to Indian Affairs, 
we might still endeavor to persuade ourselves that the wri- 
ters, whom we have quoted, might have been misled or mis- 
taken ; or that the data are, as yet, insufficient for the forma- 
tion of a correct and definite judgment ; or that too short a 
period of time has elapsed, fairly to test the experiment of 
Indian civilization ; or that the condition of the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, and Cherokees, proves the possibility and gives 
evidence of the probability of ultimate success in the attempt, 
which has been made or is making for their improvement; 
or that the Federal Government has not yet done all that it 
might do, or is bound to do, to assist their efforts after civili- 
zation. But it is not so. We regret that none of these loop- 
holes are left for us to escape from our fears. Without any 
knowledge of the actual condition of the Indian tribes, we 
should have inferred the impossibility of preserving and civ- 


* Report, No. 20, pp. 426-7. 
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ilizing the race ; and the details, which we have just been 
considering, afford melancholy strength to the reasoning by 
which we had deduced our conclusions. The exposition of 
these reasons must be confined within very narrow limits, 
for we have already extended our remarks too far. To 
condense our views more effectually, we shall reduce them 
to a few propositions. 

I. We have no knowledge of among whom civilization 
was or has been spontaneous ; but, in all cases, it has been 
introduced from without. 

We might establish the truth of this proposition by a sim- 
ple reference to Herder and Niebuhr; but, as the many rid- 
iculous fancies in Herder’s Philosophy of History, and the 
total absence of any thing like sound judgment, render the 
work unworthy of trust ; and, as Niebuhr’s remark* may be 
said to be an obiter dictum, or extra-judicial opinion, we 
prefer asking those who doubt its truth, to turn their glance 
backwards over the whole stream of history, and to consider 
whether there has been a single exception to the rule. Every 
nation, of which we have any accurate knowledge, will be 
found to attribute its first rudiments of civilization to some 
foreign source; the Hindoos refer their cultivation to the 
incarnate Brahma, at his last Avatar; the Peruvian legends 
tell how a god and a goddess appeared unexpectedly by the 
margin ofa beautiful lake, and taught the arts by which 
man is weaned from a savage life; the Romans had their 
story of the sons of Mars from Alba Longa; and the Latins, 
the advent of Eneas and his followers from Troy; the 
Scandinavian nations, rude as they were, attributed the ad- 
vances they had made to Odin and the Ase. ‘There may be 
but little actual truth contained in these national traditions, 
but they clearly recognize the certainty, that their first at- 
tempts at improvement were prompted by foreign influence, 
and the introduction of a foreign race. Of course, we do 
not mean to assert that no nation has spontaneously in- 
creased its civilization and refinement, but only that none 


* There isso much truth, and so much that is applicable to the present 
inquiry, in Niebuhr’s remark, that we will quote it in a note,—“this, how- 
ever, these observing philosophers have overlooked, that not a single in- 
stance can be shown of a really savage people passing spontanecusly into 
civilization, and that, where it has been forced upon them from without, the 
physical decay of the race has ensued ; as in the case of the Natticks, the 
Guarinis, the missions in New California and those at the Cape.” Rom. 
Hist. vol. I. p. 64. Am. Ed. 
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has alone commenced and accomplished it. It may, indeed, 
be alleged, that human civilization must at one time have had 
a beginning; and that, consequently, it must have been spon- 
taneous among the first civilized or half-civilized race ; but 
this is an inference which we are, by no means, permitted 
to draw. The origin of human civilization, like all the oth- 
er sources of the world’s history, is completely hidden, but 
conjecture must not be lightly introduced to fill up the void. 
We cannot legitimately go back to periods anterior to all 
tradition,—indulge in all the fallacious caprices of the ima- 
gination, and then adopt such of these as please us, as the 
incontrovertible deductions of reason. The origin of the 
world, of man, and of society, is a sealed page in human his- 
tory. But, granting even that, in the first instance, sponta- 
neous civilization did occur,* we have no right to expect it 
again, as we know that it has never occurred among the 
thousand tribes and races, with which the traditions of the 
past have made us acquainted. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose, that we certainly know this. By this positive know- 
ledge we are compelled to abide ; and we can only endeavor 
to determine the laws under which the introduction of a ci- 
vilized people among barbarous tribes has been accomplish- 
ed. Hence flow our other propositions. 

II. The civilization of a barbarous race can be effected on- 
ly by changing its character. 

This is almost a truism. It must be evident to every one, 
that the Tartar must divest himself of his Tartar habits and 
feelings, before he can become civilized: that a nomade race 
must become settled; that cannibals must renounce their 
bloody customs, and, as a matter of necessity, lay aside those 
feelings which had given birth to them. This change of 
character is so great, that it must be a change of the genetic 
nature of the savage. 

II. The genetic character of barbarians can be changed 
only genetically, or by intermarriage. 

This has been universally the law under which civiliza- 
tion has been introduced among all the nations of the earth; 
there has been no exception to weaken the strength of the 
assertion. We thus perceive that spontaneous civilization 


* This doctrine of spontaneous civilization originally, if maintained at 
all, is founded on the false assumption, that the original state of man was 
the savage state; but this has been denied by all late writers on the sub- 
ject. The point is considered, 8. Q. R., No. VI., Art. L, p. 288. 
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is impossible among savages ; that the character of the race 
must be changed; that this change can only be effected 
genetically. Let us consider, then, the effect of the settle- 
ment of a civilized race in the midst of barbarous tribes. 
This is the subject of our fourth proposition. 

IV. Wherever a civilized people has settled within the 
limits of a savage race, the latter has been wholly extin- 
guished, or become absorbed by admixture with the new 
comers ; or it has lost its national identity, by being reduced 
to a state of hopeless servitude. 

We might have made this proposition more general, by 
stating that these results invariably follow the establishment 
of a conquering or dominant people ; and as a civilized race, 
settling among savages, is necessarily such, it might have 
been included under the more comprehensive assertion. But, 
as we were desirous of limiting our attention to the one case 
of the settlement of civilized races among-savages, the adop- 
tion of the less general proposition enables us to exclude 
much irrelevant reasoning, and more misplaced cavillation. 
The story of the Pelasgians will furnish a full elucidation of 
our maxim in its three members. In the Doric States of 
the Peloponnese, it was wholly annihilated, unless the Spar- 
tan Helots belonged to this race, as may possibly have been 
the case. In the south of Italy, under the name of CE£no- 
brians, they were reduced by the Italiot Greeks to a state of 
wretched slavery.* In Attica, after mixing »with Hellenic 
races, they rose to the unrivalled splendor of Athenian great- 
ness. ‘The same was the case with the ancient peoples of 
Britain. They were partly annihilated, partly reduced to 
the condition of feudal serfs, from which condition, by con- 
stant intermixture, they gradually rose, and in some few in- 
stances there was an immediate amalgamation. But the ra- 
pidity with which their extinction as a pure race was ac- 
complished, may be estimated, from the impossibility of 
determining what portion of the race that defeated and re- 
belled against Ceesar,t was existent in the time of Richard I. 
It is needless to refer to the Gauls in France,{ or to Basque 
and other nations in Spain. Yet, all of these, even in the 
period of their utmost known barbarity, were civilized in 


* Niebuhr—Rom. Hist., vol. i., p.21. Am. Ed. 

t See Rapin’s Hist. of England, vol. i 

: The reduction of the Gauls to servitude, and their gradual liberation, is 
well expounded by Dumas, in his “Gaule and France.” 
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comparison with the state of the North-American Indians ; 
and if this amalgamation were necessary with them, much 
more must it be so with the latter. 

Our fifth proposition, which is necessary for the applica. 
tion of what has hitherto been said, to the purposes of our 
general inquiry, is one which will require neither proof nor 
elucidation, as it is necessarily admitted in all philosophical 
reasoning. It is this: 

V. What has always occurred hitherto in any class of cir- 
cumstances, may be regarded as the general law for those 
circumstances, and may be anticipated in all similar cases in 
future. 

This brings the Indian tribes directly within the scope of 
our argument, which will now stand thus: as spontaneous 
civilization is impossible for the Indians, they must either 
become extinct, or be amalgamated by intermarriage with 
the white races, or be reduced to a state of servitude, and 
thus ascend through a long and painful ordeal to an altered, 
but higher, form of existence. Which of these destinies 
awaits them? Certainly, not slavery. To any one who 
has the slightest knowledge of the lofty pride, the stern, un- 
bending, indomitable spirit of freedom, in an Indian breast, 
it will be apparent that this supposition is impossible, How- 
ever, in this, we are not left to inference. The total annihi- 
lation, in the time of Las Casas, of the West-Indian tribes, 
which the Spaniards endeavored to bring into bondage, com- 
pletely establishes the impossibility of their passing through 
this state. Slavery would be to them annihilation. But, it 
cannot be for one moment imagined, that the idea of making 
slaves of the Indians would, at any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, be entertained by the Federal Government, or 
by the people of the United States. 

Are the Indians likely to become civilized by an amalga- 
mation of races? The improbability of any such admix- 
ture becoming general may be asserted, from the fact that 
it has not yet been consummated,—from the present condi- 
tion of the tribes,—and from the daily diminution of those 
resources which might tempt the cupidity of the whites. 
That such a fusion of races would render them capable of 
civilization, if not attended with serious evils in the com- 
mencement, is proved by the men of eminence—the Rosses, 
Ridges and Oceolas—whom they have had among them- 
selves, and by the many illustrious citizens of the United 
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States, who have been proud of tracing back their lineage 
to an Indian source. But there is no prospect of any general 
intermarriage between themselves and the whites ; and, with- 
out it, there remains for the Indian nothing but gradual de- 
cline and ultimate extinction. This fate may overtake him 
with greater or less celerity: a few years makes but slight 
difference in the long succession of ages,—but, according to 
our apprehension, lis destiny is fixed. Nor can the appa- 
rent and temporary advancement of a few tribes, in any de- 
gree shake our convictions. There is much in their history 
and present condition, which still requires explanation ; but 
when we consider the state of the Indian nations generally, 
there is every thing to confirm our most gloomy forebodings. 

In ancient times, the Pelasgians were regarded as the most 
unfortunate of all the races of men; and the unending ca- 
lamities which they experienced, led their successors to be- 
lieve that, for some unknown crime, they had been pursued 
by the unmitigated wrath of the offended deities. They are 
found in the earliest periods to which our histories extend, 
ina state of hopeless ruin, degradation and decay ;* and, in 
the age of Alexander, so few traces of their greatness were 
discernible, that their former existence as a nation was doubt- 
ed and denied. Every where we can discover the foot- 
prints which they have left, but nowhere can we obtain any 
knowledge of themselves. All forms of wretchedness and 
disaster seem to have been poured out upon them: in one 
place, they were extirpated, in another reduced to bondage ; 
here, destroyed by the convulsions of nature,—there, driven 
out by foreign arms from their old settlements, to make way 
for new comers; in all places, a race proscribed and perse- 
cuted among men.+ Plague and famine, disaster and disease, 
foreign war and domestic discord, massacre and subjugation, 
the storms of heaven and the powers of the earth, all expen- 
ded their fury upon them. We question the past, but it is 
mute: they were, and they were not. From the legends of 
old tradition, from the uncertain imagination of early history, 
we can learn nothing of them but their rapid and melancholy 
decline. A race, which had planted one foot upon Asia Mi- 
nor, and the other on the Trans-Alpine limits of Gaul,— 
whose sovereignty had been extended over the beautiful 
countries that lie between, and the countless Isles of the 

* Niebuhr—Rom. Hist., vol. i., p. 22. Dionys. Halicarn. ibi cit. 

t Michelet—Hist. de la Rep. Romaine, Introd. chap. iii. 
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Grecian seas—had passed away before the foundations of 
Rome were laid, and has left us no records of its glory, but 
only the sad traditions of its decay. The fragments of the 
story of the Pelasgians make up the most melancholy, and 
not the least interesting chapter of ancient history. But the 
present furnishes a more mournful spectacle than the past, 
The fate of the Pelasgians is that which we may anticipate 
for the North-American Indians. What, in the former in- 
stance, is known to us by dim legends and uncertain specu- 
lations, is in the latter enacted before our eyes, and the 
changes are rendered palpable to our own vision. We have 
no longer to listen to the sombre and half-believed tale of 
former misfortune, achieved by supernatural influences ; we 
see before us present misery, and the causes which are sure- 
ly consummating the ruin are obvious and ever acting. We 
have to trust to no hearsay assurances,—the proof is thrust 
into ourhands. We are not told of the disasters of stran- 
gers, but are saddened by the visible degradation and decline 
of thousands within our own borders. The tragedy is acted 
at our door; we cannot escape the agony of the spectacle. 
The present hour has but one oracle for the Indians,—it is 
wo! wo! The same evil destiny which haunted the Pelas- 
gians is sucking the life-blood of the Indians: their whole 
career, too, so far as our certain information extends, has 
been one of progressive paralysis and extinction. The coun- 
tenance of the red man, his manners, and his language, all 
seem to give asad presentiment of his fate. The deep gloom 
which is impressed upon his noble but impassive features,— 
the quiet dignity of his address, manifesting the conscious 
pride of adversity, and the soft, subdued, but thrilling tones 
of his eloquence, combine to mark a race upon whom the 
Angel of Death has set his seal. Even his religion is breathed 
forth in the deep but haughty accents of despair: it is to 
Areskoni, the god of war and destruction, the evil spirit of 
his simple mythology, to whom his orisons are principally 
directed. The brightest prospect for the Brave is death ; the 
only termination for the race is an early anda silent grave. 
Such, however, are merely the thick but pregnant fancies of 
the hour,—the reality is sterner still. Like the old Pelas- 
gian race, the Indian stretched his dominion over a vast por- 
tion of a great continent: like the Pelasgian, he has been 
exposed to all misfortunes,and has withered and waned away 
under every affliction which could befall him. The Euro- 
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pean conqueror came among the myriads of the Indian 
tribes,—he made slaves of their thousands. All perished. 
The European settler occupied their lands; the stream, that 
was thus dammed up, flooded its banks, and spread desola- 
tion where had been beauty and verdure before. The Pu- 
ritan and the Cavalier, in the north and in the south, attack- 
ed them with the sword; the Quaker, in an intermediate 
region, by gifts and treaties, attempted the accomplishment 
of his objects,—but peace was scarcely less pernicious than 
war. They were thus driven from hunting-ground to hunt- 
ing-ground, but there was no resting place for them. Wher- 
ever the march of the white man followed them, the wings 
of Destruction waved over their retreating steps, and rained 
down perdition upon them. If they escaped the sword, they 
must encounter the fearful ravages of the fire-water ; if they 
abstained from intoxicating drinks,—a thing which it is 
hardly in the nature of an Indian to do,—famine met them 
in the path, and what famine had left unscathed, fell a prey 
to the small-pox or some other of the fell diseases which 
their white brethren had introduced among them. Turn 
where they will, the fiery sword is whirling around them, 
and all entrance into their expected or imagined Paradise is 
forbidden. For them, there is no land of promise,—no Ca- 
naan, flowing with rivers of milk and honey,—but black and 
bitter desolation awaits them. ‘The pestilence is in their 
houses and about their tents, and there is none to stand be- 
tween the living and the dead to stay the plague. Every 
step they take leads them nearer, and still more near, to the 
verge of the abyss: the clouds which gather around their 
path, become more dense and dark as they advance, and 
portend nothing but ultimate annibilation. At the present 
time, a few tribes have shot forth leaves and blossoms; but 
it isa hot-bed vegetation,—the colors, though beautiful, are 
hot fixed, and the flower promises no fruit. They have 
been moulded by the superintendence of government offi- 
cers,—their priacipal chiefs have been of mixed breed, and 
their cultivation has been encouraged or supported by gov- 
ernment annuities. A nursling which requires such tendance, 
will never shoot up into a strong and healthy tree,—the blos- 
soms will wither upon the stem, and the only evidence of 
themselves which they will leave behind, will be the dead 
and faded leaves upon the ground. The other tribes are 
fast verging to destitution and utter extinction. The higher 
20 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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qualities of the Indian are rapidly disappearing under the 
operation of a hundred blighting influences. Every thin 
indicates coming annihilation. The numbers of their tribes 
are daily diminishing by want, riot, drunkenness and dis- 
ease ; the race seems to have lost its power of renovating 
itself; and each generation is likely to find its census but 
half that of its precursor. If their horoscope promises only 
degradation, death without progeny will forbid its perpetui- 
ty. The buffalo and other game of the Western prairies are 
vanishing; the sustenance and the occupation of the Indian 
are alike departing. But nature is still more fearfully and 
hopelessly arraying her powers against them: streams and 
lakes are drying up,* and the fish which, as a last resource, 
might have provided a scanty sustenance for an expiring 
generation,—this, too, small as it be, has their pitiless destiny 
snatched from their grasp. Verily, the fiction of Tantalus 
becomes true of a race. Regions of country, where, for- 
merly, all was healthy, are now productive of endemic dis- 
eases. May we not apply to the Indian what was said of 
the Jews ?—*“Now, learn a parable of the fig-tree :_ when his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh: so likewise ye, when ye shall see all these 
things, know that it is near,even at the doors.” Whatever 
the career and the fortunes of the Pelasgian may have been, 
the fate of the Indian is infinitely more wretched. To us, 
his destiny appears irrevocably sealed: he is incapable of 
civilization: he must wane away and be extinguished at last. 
It is with pain we record such convictions ; we wish we 
could think otherwise; but belief is not to be constrained by 
desire. 

But, if we are convinced of the certainty of these gloomy 
results, this should not paralyse our exertions in behalf of 
our unfortunate red brethren. “The general and popular 
cry now is,” says Mr. Lowry, “let them alone: you cannot 


* “For the last few years, the waters in all the prairies north-west of 
Traverse des Sioux, have been rapidly diminishing. Where, a few years 
since, were beautiful lakes, several miles in circumference, now not a drop 
of water can be found. Even streams dignified with the name of river, iD 
which the Indian was accustomed to paddle his canoe, have entirely disap- 
peared; and where the trader dreaded to pass, because it was difficult and 
sometimes dangerous or impracticable to transport his goods dry in carts, 
he now searches in vain for water to quench the thirst of himself and horse. 

“The musk-rat ponds have of course dried up, and the musk-rats that 
were in them have perished, or gone nobody knows where.”—Pub. Doc., 
pp. 421—2. 
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succeed—let them alone.” We, too, say, “you cannot suc- 
ceed,” but we do not therefore add, “let them alone.” Ifany 
one, in reading the views which we have expressed, feels 
half the anguish of spirit which we have felt in recording 
them, the desertion of the Indian tribes, in their hour of 
death and agony, will be the last thought that will enter into 
his mind, or that he will suspect us of entertaining. When 
consumption has seized upon some loved form, and day af- 
ter day witnesseth the progress to the tomb, we do not re- 
nounce all attentions and endeavors for the restoration of 
health, because of the certainty of death; much rather do 
we then redouble our efforts, call in the aid of new physi- 
sians, do all we may to smooth the couch of the dying,—and 
without hope, use every means which hope could suggest, to 
alleviate the pain, or retard the ravages of the disease. Nay, 
the film of death hath closed over the eyes of the departed, 
and the grave has received the hallowed dust consigned to 
it, before we desist from our well-meant attentions, though 
we have long known them to be unavailing. And is the life 
of a single individual to be thus diligently and anxiously ten- 
ded, and the existence of whole nations to be recklessly and 
ruthlessly neglected in its downward career? If we do be- 
lieve that the Indians must perish, our belief, however well- 
founded, remains only a speculative truth. We can lay 
claim to no omniscience,—we have no infallible knowledge 
of futurity,—no insight into the dim womb of the possible,— 
we know not what miracles may, in the providence of God, 
be performed,—what undiscovered laws may be brought 
into action for their conservation. And, ignorant as we 
are, in these respects, it would be criminal, in a matter of 
such importance, to act upon any “foregone conclusions.’ 
If we do conceive that the time may not be far distant, when 
the Indian race will be extinct; and the future generations 
may listen, by the banks of some bright river, still preserv- 
ing by its Indian name a faint reminiscence of the Indians 
who roved by its waters, to the dim and half-forgotten le- 
gends of earlier centuries; let it be our endeavor that the 
tradition of their decline may be linked with the story of 
the white man’s exertions, to prevent their annihilation, and 
to raise them to the enjoyment of the rights, the privileges, 

and the blessings of that civilization of which we are proud, 
If we have compelled them thus early to solve the desperate 
and fearful problem of change or destruction, let it be said 
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that we did all that man could do to hinder and to retard 
decline. 

We close this painful inquiry. The snow melts not more 
certainly before the meridian sun, than the savage races of 
the earth before the advancing tides of civilization. The 
Indian tribes are passing away like a dream before our eyes. 
In another century, the wildernesses of the West may be 
strangers to the voice of the Indian: the echo of his war- 
cry may have died away,—and the memory of his existence 
may be preserved only in the traditions and the history of 
his despoilers.* 





Arr. 1V.—Renarions or tHe Ancrent Wor.p. 

1. Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse and 
Trade of the principal Nations of Antiquity. By A. H. 
L. Herren, Professor of History in the University of 
Gottingen. ‘Translated from the German. 

I. Asiatic Nations. 3 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1833. Vol. 
1, Persians. 2, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Scy- 
thians. 3, Indians. 

Il. African Nations. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1832. Vol. 
1, Carthaginians and Ethiopians. 2, Egyptians. 
Sketch of the Politics of Ancient Greece. By the same. 

Oxford. 

3. Manual of Ancient History. By the same. 2d edition, 

S8vo. Oxford, 1833. 


Or the numerous German scholars, who have devoted 
themselves with distinguished success to historical criticism, 
few have been more extensively useful than Professor Hee- 
ren. The works, whose names head this article, have been 
translated into several different languages, and the Manual 
of Ancient History has gone through six editions in Germa- 
ny, two in France, two in England, and one in our own 
country. Nor is this popularity undeserved ; the lucid style 


* The last accounts from the Indian territory, which have been given in 
the newspapers, since this article was written, strengthen the views which 
we have expressed as to the rapid decline of the Indian races. It is useless 
quoting these newspaper Statements’ here, as we have no means of deter- 
mining how far they may be true. 
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in which the subject is treated, eminently qualifies these 
works for the use of colleges, and as introductions to the 
study of antiquity, and while the interest is strong enough 
to attract the general reader, the ripe scholar will find many 
new and profound views. ‘Even in history, where the au- 
thor aims to keep himself as much in the background as 
possible, we may discern something of the writer’s character, 
and Heeren’s general style shows that he enjoys that calm 
tranquillity of conscience to which his amiable and beneficent 
life has entitled him. 

The professor’s object in the works before us, (except the 
Manual,) is rather to exhibit the general state and character 
of the ancient system of culture, than to give a detail of 
history. This he attempts to do by illustrating two of the 
most important relations under which the national character 
can appear, political constitution and commercial intercourse. 
Among the Eastern writers on classical history, scarcely a 
word is to be found on the subject of ancient trade. They 
seem to imagine that nothing is of the Jeast consequence but 
the series and chronological connexion of events. The ori- 
gins of these events they do not attempt to give, otherwise 
than by assigning some trivial circumstance as the cause of 
agreat national revolution. ‘Thus, Bishop Sherlock seri- 
ously attributes the downfal of the Hebrew kingdom to the 
introduction of horses into Palestine! These historians do 
sometimes have a chapter on the constitution of the state ; 
but when the student comes to examine it, he gains about as 
much information as he would from learning that the Eng- 
lish government was a limited monarchy, managed by king, 
lords and commons. Heeren treats history in an altogether 
different spirit. He sees that particular facts are chiefly 
valuable as throwing light on the character of the nation, 
and the manner in which that character was developed. He 
considers a nation as an individual, the events of whose life 
are interesting as the outward signs of the world within, of 
the nature of his soul, the principles which govern it, and 
the results to which they lead. In this peculiar mode of 
viewing history lies the great excellency of the German 
writers, We design making some general remarks on the 
relations of the ancient world, illustrating the subject by 
quotations from our author. We ho spe thus to be able to 
show what an extensive and fertile field he has chosen for 
his labors, and how rich a harvest he has reaped. 
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Glimmering, through the farthest antiquity, we behold 
Egypt already powerful in riches aud in learning. The 
oldest written records of the human race, the Mosaic books, 
represent her as a great kingdom of immense wealth, having 
large armies of chariots and horsemen, and miugicians whose 
power evidences a considerable degree of science. The dis. 
cussion of the state of knowledge in ancient Egypt has been 
made to turn on the question, how far did Greece receive her 
civilization from the valley of the Nile? A question which 
has been warmly disputed, and where both parties seem to 
have gone into extremes. ‘That there was intercourse be- 
tween the two countries at a very early period, is indisputa- 
ble. But we are inclined to think that this only acted asa 
stimulus to the seeds already laying dormant in the Grecian 
character. The numerous traditions, to say nothing of the 
resemblances in the mythologies of the two nations, suffici- 
ently prove that the Egyptians are to be counted among the 
exciting causes of the rise of Grecian civilization. Yet two 
nations could hardly have been more totally different in their 
habits of feeling and thinking, than the former, perfect slaves 
to old custom, and the latter, who were ever lovers of nov- 
elty. It is in those Greek tribes who remained most faithful 
to the manners of antiquity, as the Dorians, that we find 
most resemblance to the “dwellers about the pyramids,” and 
even here the likeness is slight; while the Athenians, who 
had all that restless appetite for change that characterizes a 
democracy, were the very antipodes to the Egyptians. 
Moreover, in the old mythology we find that the gids were 
still, in part, the symbols of the powers of nature and of the 
elements, thus betraying their oriental origin, while in later 
times, in the palmiest days of Hellas, they became ideals of 
man. Thus, when Herodotus says (I. 53) that “Hesiod and 
Homer invented for the Greeks their theogony, gave the gods 
their epithets, fixed their rank and occupations, and described 
their forms,” he does not mean that these poets created the 
national religion, but that Homer, by his great genius, was 
the chief agent in the revolution which made the gods like 
men, and therefore moral persons. "This subject is explain- 
ed by our author, in his happiest style, in the chapter on the 
original sources of the Grecian culture, in the “Politics of 
Ancient Greece.” We should not have made this digression 
from Egypt, but that as some authors, in their eagerness to 
vindicate the originality of the Greek genius, have gone so 
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far as to deny that the Egyptians had any real learning, we 
judged it proper to place the connexion between the two na- 
tions in its true light. 'The pyramids and the colossal tem- 
ples of Thebes are eloquent witnesses of the science of their 
builders, and all tradition concurs in the same testimony. 

What was the peculiar character of the Egyptian people? 
What excellence was it that led them to a greatness that, 
even at this distance of time, and amid all its obscurity, still 
strikes the mind with wonder? What was the {fault that 
made their fall and subsequent state as mean and inglorious 
as their former condition had been exalted and magnificent? 
These questions are still as much unanswered, as they were 
two hundred ago; and the writer on Egypt should take for 
his motto, what Sir Thomas Browne has so finely said in 
his “Essay on Mummies :” 

“Time sadly overcometh all things, and is now dominant, and sit- 
teth on a Sphinx, and looketh unto Memphis and old Thebes: while 
his sister, Oblivion, reclineth semisomnous on a pyramid, gloriously 
triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian erections, and turning old 
glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud. The tra- 
veller, as he paceth amazedly through those deserts, asketh of her 
who builded them, and she mumbleth something, but what it is, he 
heareth not.” 


The discovery of hieroglyphics, the most wonderful dis- 
covery of a wonderful age, has thrown great light on Egypt- 
ian chronolygy, and has supplied us with perfect lists of 
many of the dynasties of the Pharaohs. It has incited the 
learned to new and more careful examination of all the no- 
tices of Egypt in the Greek and Latin writings, and to in- 
vestigate the monuments with redoubled zeal. The result 
is, that many points, which were before perfect enigmas, are 
now either explained, or in a fair way to be so; and, what 
is better, we are far more intimately acquainted with the do- 
mestic life and manners of the ancient Egyptians. The 
monuments are completely covered with designs from their 
history or religious ceremonies, beautifully and accurately 
chiselled in the solid stone, which have defied the attacks of 
the Persian, the Arab, and the Turk, and by aid of a climate, 
at once dry and unchanging, resisted time itself. In these 
sculptures, we see the monarch in his war chariot, leading 
his host to battle, the desperate contest between the Egyptians 
and the shepherd tribes of barbarians, the storming of forts, 
the triumphal processions of victory, and the religious rites 
of thanksgiving. In the catacombs, near Thebes, we find 
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the most minute paintings of the employments of Egyptian 
life, whose colors are as fresh and bright, after the lapse of 
three thousand years, or more, as when they first came from 


the pencil of the limner. Heeren says— 


“These ornaments are composed partly of painted reliefs, and part- 
ly of mere paintings in fresco. The By tere on the walls are 
always pictures, enclosed by straight lines, in which the reliefs are 
filled with the most astonishing skill. In many of them, the complete 
figures are only two inches high; and the hieroglyphics which ac- 
company them, only four lines. The subjects consist of various af- 
fairs of common life ; sometimes proper in-door business, such as the 
weighing of goods ; a feast, at which is seen the master of the house, 
his wife and guests, with a richly spread table; a dance; there are 
also hunting pieces ; the labors of the husbandman, the vintage ; the 
navigation of the Nile; musical instruments, the harp, the lute, flutes; 
wild and domestic animals, ete. The ceilings have no ornaments in 
sculpture, but are merely painted in fresco; they are the more wor- 
thy of attention, as the Egyptian artist has here abandoned himself 
to his fancy, as the moderns do in arabesque work. All this splendid 
worbantahie must have been executed with an artificial light, and 
could only have been seen by the same means.” African Nations, 


vol. I. p. 258.* 


The mass of facts, relative to Egyptian antiquities, has 
been thus largely swelled, but, as yet, we are far from know- 
ing who and what the Egyptian people were; how they 
felt, thought and lived. We are deficient exactly in that 
knowledge which is most valuable. It becomes important, 
then, to determine the causes of the slow progress in this 
branch of historical investigation. 

We must admit, on the threshold, that a history for which 
we have so litthke contemporary authority, and which is in 
great part derived from monumental records, is intrinsically 
difficult. But this difficulty might, we believe, have been 
overcome, but for these three causes:—1. It has been the 
great object with all the writers on this subject, to determine 
the Egyptian chronology, the lists of their kings, and the 


* The American student labors under a great dearth of books on this 
subject. We are surprised that there has been no republication of Wilkin- 
son’s interesting and instructive work on the manners and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians. The most accessible and best account of the system 
and discovery of the hieroglyphics is Dr. Browne’s article in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 89. Klaproth and others have attempted to discredit the re- 
sults of Champollion’s tnvestigations; yet, so far as proper names are con- 
cerned, and therefore the regal dynasties, they seem certain. Heeren is a 
believer in the system, but says, (p. 15, preface,) “Nothing is built upon M. 
Champollion’s interpretations. Some of the results are merely brought for- 
ward as confirmations of points already ascertained.” 
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events of their history. We know but few of the latter, and 
even these cannot be understood for want of a more intimate 
knowledge of the people and the institutions whom they 
concern. - For the former, even if we had a perfect list of 
the Pharaohs, with the number of years that each reigned, 
how far would this be from an answer to the questions we 
proposed, how unsatisfactory and unmeaning? As we be- 
fore remarked, the Germans are, in general, less subject than 
the English to the imputation of attending to the anatomy of 
history, to the exclusion of its physiology; but even they 
seem possessed with some strange fatality when they enter 
this land of riddles. They are involved in the labyrinth, 
and are but going deeper and deeper into its mazes, when 
they believe themselves unravelling its paths. 2. It is the 
general custom with historians to go down the stream of 
time, to begin with the most remote antiquity, and trace the 
gradual progress of the nation. ‘This method has its advan- 
tages, and is well enough where the general outlines of the 
history are already determined. But when, as in the present 
case, the very foundations have yet to be laid, when we must 
examine and prove every step as we go, it will not answer. 
We must here call to mind the very first principle of all phi- 
losophic investigation, to proceed from the known to the un- 
known, and selecting some period of which we have a cer- 
tain account, must, from this, slowly and cautiously work 
our way back. The whole will thus rest on a sure begin- 
ning, and nothing will be represented as more certain than 
itreally is. Of al] the historians in our knowledge, Niebuhr 
has conformed to this method the most perfectly, and this 
has no doubt been the great instrument with which his ge- 
nius has achieved such a monument of philosophy in his 
Roman History. All future investigators, of difficult and 
obscure points in history, will find a model in his section on 
the consular military tribunate, (vol. II.) a most masterly 
specimen of the application of the Baconian method to his- 
torical criticism. All the writers on Egypt have handled the 
subject, as if it was just as well known as the history of 
Greece or of Rome; as if it belonged to history at all, and 
not rather to the province of criticism. 'The pilot must de- 
termine his landmarks, before he can take the vessel into 
harbor. This is perhaps the principal defect in Heeren’s 
writings. The Germans, as we before hinted, are, in general, 
rather historical critics than historians, and the method we 
21 VOL. V.— NO. 9. 
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have indicated is peculiarly necessary for criticism, whose 
office is to investigate, determine and discover. Heeren has 
done all that could be done on the old plan; he has brought 
some new facts to view, and placed the old in new lights, 
and has even at times enhanced the value of his labors by a 
resort to the inductive method. Yet he has, on the whole, 
pursued the old course, and has, accordingly, been least suc- 
cessful in those portions of history that were most involved 
and obscure. His volume on Egypt is interesting, and has 
many new and important views, and is less filled with arbi- 
trary hypothesis, and more with facts, than most other works 
on the subject, Notwithstanding this, he has failed in giving 
a true and clear idea of the Egyptian people and history, 
because he neglected the only key that can unlock their se- 
erets. 3. Asa last reason for the slow progress of this study, 
it may be remarked, that it seems the chosen land for all 
manner of monstrous and improbable notions. The most 
sober and judicious writers, when they enter this country of 
dreams, seem to lose al] command over their imaginations, 
and mounting some hobby-horse, ride full tilt, overleaping 
pyramids and sphinxes, colossi and temples, and by the most 
arbitrary constructions, turn all facts into supports for their 
own fancies. This is the necessary consequence of the error 
we have just noticed, the attempt to write history without 
previous criticism to found it on. Even Heeren seems to 
have entered upon the subject with some pre-conceived no- 
tions, which, instead of analytically investigating, he under- 
takes synthetically to demonstrate. It is an invidious task 
to point out the faults of a good book ; it is so much easier 
to show a defect than to provide a remedy. Yet, it must be 
remembered, that it is the reviewer's office to discriminate, 
and the first step towards discovery is to show what is 
wanted. 

In studying Egyptian history, we should select some pe- 
riod, such as that of the visit of Herodotus, for which we 
have contemporary authority, as a starting point. Carefully 
collating all the ancient authors, as well as the modern ac- 
counts of the monuments, we should compare this with 
other periods, before and after, in a three-fold manner : first, 
as to the sciences, arts, manners and customs; secondly, as 
to the political and religious systems ; and, lastly, as to the 
relations of the whole to the Egyptian mind. We must no- 
tice also the physical circumstances under which this people 
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lived, as the geography and natural history of their country. 
By such a comparison we should obtain results of the great- 
est possible certainty, and we could determine the law that 
regulated the progress annd developement of the nation, and 
the idea of its character. Our method would only require 
of chronology, to determine the order of succession in the 
events of the history. Under this head, the only disputed 
point in Egyptian chronology is the order of time in which 
the invasion of the Hyksos or shepherd kings, the Exodus 
of the Hebrews, and the reign of Sesostris occurred. 'The 
synchronisms, on which chronology is founded, might occa- 
sionally be useful, and these are exactly the most certain 
parts of that science, being the known points whence it di- 
verges into the unknown. The rest of Egyptian chronology 
isenveloped in the deepest obscurity, nor can we believe 
that it would be of much use, even if known. Long lists of 
monarchs, with numbers attached to their names, are but 
poor substitutes for true history. The only parts of the hi- 
eroglyphic system that our method would rest on, are what 
is more easy and certain of interpretation than even the pho- 
netic names and legends of the kings ; we refer to the sculp- 
tured historical and religious bas-reliefs, and, yet more, the 
painted images of domestic life. 

Heeren rightly avoids the narrow scepticism that would 
doubt the existence of Sesostris. 'The discoveries of Cham- 
pollion no longer permit any hesitation on this point. But 
it is probable that the works of many different sovereigns are 
ascribed to him, for in all old histories, we find that some 
favorite popular hero concentrates in himself the glories of 
many reigns. The vast conquests which distinguished those 
ages, which were repeated at the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, and of which we may form some idea even from the 
events of our own century, were so rapid and so overwhelm- 
ing in their character, that Sesostris may perhaps deserve all 
his fame as a warrior. But the great civil works that are 
ascribed to him, and of which we may find an account in 
Herodotus, his land system, his system of internal improve- 
ments, and his public buildings, seem rather to have been 
the work of a succession of monarchs than of any one. The 
early history of all nations is composed in great part of pop- 
ular legends and ballads. Such are the Homeric poems, 
and the school of poets who flourished when they were com- 
posed. Such is the poem of the Cid, and the numerous his- 
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torical ballads of Spain, and such is the Nibelungenlied in 
Germany. Niebuhr has shown how large a portion of the 
early Roman history is derived from such sources, and we 
cannot doubt that there were such lays among the Egypt- 
ians. But as the fragments of Egyptian history, which have 
descended to us through Herodotus and Diodorus, came 
from the priests, they must be chiefly composed of sacerdotal 
legends, drawn from the scriptures and monuments, and 
mingled with religious and scientific myths. Occasionally, 
however, the popular legends may have found their way to 
the historians, and if we meet with them any where, it is in 
the account of Rameses the Great, or Seostris, the hero of 
Egypt. Heeren does not appear to have studied the subject 
in this light; perhaps it was not strictly called for by the 
plan of his work. 

Our author has satisfactorily confuted the vulgar notion, 
that the Egyptians were of the negro race. This is abun- 
dantly disproved by the bas-reliefs on the Theban temples, 
and by the representations on the obelisks. Here the king 
and all his attendants, whether priests or warriors, rather 
approach the Grecian than the African in the profile. But 
yet farther, the paintings in the catacombs place it beyond a 
doubt that the color of the superior classes, at least, was a 
brownish red. Here, too, are paintings of negroes in chains, 
thus contrasting the black slave with his brown master. We 
may add to this, that there are two papyrus documents, of 
the age of the Ptolemies, containing commercial contracts, 
in which the buyer and seller are particularly described, as 
to color, and shape of the face and nose; and these confirm 
the sculptures and paintings. Also, Ammianus Marcellinus 
says that the Egyptians were brown, subfusculi. The only 
difficulty is that Herodotus incidentally speaks of the Egypt- 
ians as pedwyrposs xan odAorgixss (ii. 104.) Commonly transla- 
ted “black-skinned and woolly-haired.” But Heeren observes 
that wsAwyxgoes properly means “swarthy,” while oAorgryés is 
“curly-haired,” and, moreover, the expression applies rather 
to the body of the people than to the upper classes. 

This last remark leads farther than Heeren seems to have 
been aware of. Niebuhr somewhere says, that the ¢ribes of 
antiquity, where any thing can be discerned of difference of 
rights or of character, were founded on immigration or con- 
quest, and that genealogical tribes, in their strictest form, 
were castes; a remark pregnant with the richest conclusions. 
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We have, for our own part, little doubt that the castes of 
Egypt were founded in this way. The earliest inhabitants 
of the country may have been of the negro race; while a 
tribe, more civilized, settled amongst them, whether des- 
cending the Nile with commerce and the rights of Jupiter 
Ammon, as Heeren thinks, or appearing as conquerors, as 
did the shepherd kings and the Persians in after times. In 
the institution of castes, the two races were united into one 
nation, where the upper classes had curly hair and a brown 
skin, while the lower were negroes. 

There is another point of the greatest interest, which 
Heeren has omitted to notice. We allude to the connexion 
between the Hindoos and Egyptians. There was the most 
remarkable resemblance between these nations in their ar- 
chitecture, in the character of their learning, and in their 
political and religious systems. The story of the Indian 
sepoys, who, while marching through Egypt to join Lord 
Hutchinson, during the French invasion, recognized one of 
their own temples in the majestic ruins of Denderah, and 
halted to worship their native gods, is too well known to need 
repetition. Both nations esteem the cow sacred ; and while 
the Brahmins taught the transmigration of the soul, the 
Egyptian priests held that the immortal part of man passed 
atdeath into the body of some animal, and having gone 
through all the creatures of the earth, the sea, and the air, 
finally returned to the human body after a cycle of three 
thousand years. (Herod. ii., 123.) At the annual festival 
of Ares in Papremis, some of the priests, attended by a tu- 
multuous assemblage, all armed with clubs, took their station 
after nightfall to guard the entrance to the temple. Mean- 
time, the gilded image of the god, drawn in his four-wheeled 
chariot by other priests with a like company, demands ad- 
mittance to his shrine. A violent combat ensues, in which, 
says Herodotus, (ii., 63,) many heads are broken and many 
die of their wounds. Does not this bear a singular resem- 
blance to the Hindoo festival at Juggernaut? These cir- 
cumstances naturally lead us to inquire into the causes of 
such an analogy. Were the Egyptians and Hindoos origin- 
ally of the same race? Or, is this similarity to be account- 
ed for by a close commercial intercourse alone? These 
questions have yet to be satisfactorily answered. They open 
a wide and promising field to the philologer, who must study 
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Hindoo and Egyptian history in connexion, as they will 
mutually throw light on each other. 

If we may venture to offer a few conjectures of our own 
as to the character of the Egyptian institutions, we would 
remark, that a far more intimate connexion existed between 
the religious and political constitutions in the ancient world 
than we have any example of in our own times. Where 
this legal and expressed union between church and state, 
that is, between the engine by which religion is maintained, 
and the machine which enforces the law, is very close, it 
will always happen that the one institution will become in 
great part merged in the other. Thus, in Greece and Rome, 
the church was completely lost in the state, while in Egypt, 
just the contrary condition of things existed. Yet, though 
the priest had the real, the monarch had the nominal authori- 
ty; for it will be found that when the former becomes the 
magistrate, his caste has a strong tendency to divide into 
parts, which grow continually farther apart,—the one devo- 
ted chiefly to religion, the other to law,—the one to the 
church, the other to the state. This risk of internal dissen- 
sion, superadded to the necessity of allowing the warrior- 
caste a representative of their power, and a share in the 
executive if not legislative functions of government, explains 
the fact that the priest-caste elected the king from the war- 
rior. Where the church thus swallows up the state, it be- 
comes necessary for its ministers to support their authority 
by the pretext of divine inspiration, unless in the rare case 
where they are greatly superior to the rest of the community 
in physical force. Hence arises a theocratic government by 
oracles. If the religion, or rather this pretence to direct 
communion with heaven, be false, the priest must restrict 
knowledge and science to his own order, so as to prevent 
the detection of his fraud. So it was in ancient Egypt, and 
so did the priests in the middle ages, when the Roman church 
supported its attempt to merge the states of Europe into it- 
self, and to assume political power, by boldly asserting its 
own infallibility. Far otherwise is it, where the theocracy 
is founded on a true religion,—where it is really and truly a 
theocracy. 'Thus, the Levites in Palestine were the sole 
keepers of the oracles of Jehovah, but by no means were 
they the holders up of a monopoly of knowledge, or of any 
other of those good things which a merciful God has given 
to all men equally. 
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The reader will understand how it was that the priest ori- 
ginally gained the predominance, if he will refer to Heeren’s 
account of the “relation in which commerce stood to reli- 

jon in these regions.” (African Nations, vol. i., p. 448.) 
He will there see that in these inhospitable countries, where 
the rich caravans had to journey hundreds of miles amid 
nomade tribes of robbers, nothing could protect the com- 
mercial mart but the sanctities of religion ; that the sanctu- 
ary and the trading station grew up together, and that Egyp- 
tian commerce extended with the worship of Jupiter Am- 
mon. ‘Thus all the peaceful part of the community, and, 
above all, the wealth and commerce of the country, were in- 
terested in upholding the power of the priest, and the sacred- 
ness of his religion. 

Nothing is so well fitted to teach what the Egyptian nation 
in truth was, as their temples. The same idea of immense 
power predominates in both. The stupendous masses of 
stone, and the vast extent of these buildings, serve to strike 
the mind with silent awe, while all around bespeaks enor- 
mous strength, and all is calculated to endure unchanged, a 
wonder to all succeeding time. But this grandeur, while it 
is sublime, is gloomy ; and in these “Titanian erections,” the 
expression of tremendous power is purchased by the exclu- 
sion of the free and the beautiful. It was thus that the Egyp- 
tian state crushed every thing like freedom, and its product, 
the luxuriant variety and rich development of individual 
character, in its effort for the consolidated strength of a giant. 
It was thus that, by the institution of castes, the people at- 
tained that excellence in single arts, that patient accuracy, 
and that prodigality of labor, which is displayed in their 
sculptured monuments, while they maintained their manners 
and institutions immutable amid the flux of empires around 
them. A restless desire to realize that idea of power which 
he unceasingly worshipped, prompted the Egyptian to seek 
for it various expressions, first, in the different forms of his 
gods, and then in the colossal structures of his temples, in 
vast forests of sky-pointing obelisks, and in long avenues of 
mysterious sphinxes. Such was the Egyptian nation; a 
nation in some things most admirable, in all most grand and 
awful. 

The immutability of the Asiatic and African character, is 
no where more strongly exhibited than in their commerce. 
Heeren’s researches show how exactly it was conducted in 
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former times as it isnow, by a system of caravans, and in 
many cases the very same routes were pursued. As we 
said above, in countries where the dominion of law is so 
feeble, commerce must take shelter under the sanctities of 
religion, and the staple for trade always grew up with the 
sanctuary. Such was the origin of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in Siwah, and of many other celebrated places, 
We find in the neighborhood of every great commercial 
people, a number of pastoral tribes without fixed residences, 
and living in tents, but possessed of numerous flocks of 
horses and camels. These are employed in the carrying 
trade, so unsuitable to the inhabitants of great cities, and yet 
so absolutely necessary to their wealth. Nor did the same 
tribe carry the rich bales of merchandise through the whole 
route. One caravan would take them to some intermediate 
depot or mart, where they would be readily purchased to be 
further transported by other tribes, till they reached their 
ultimate destination. A number of merchants would of 
course be attracted to every such staple, and this influx of 
strangers and of wealth, would gradually give rise to a flour- 
ishing commercial town, which might in time become a great 
city. ‘Thus we see that the splendid Palmyra sprung up in 
the heart of the wilderness. Then, as now, would the cara- 
van driver pirsue his way across the trackless desert, re- 
freshing himself in the green oasis during the noon-tide 
heats, and guiding his course by the stars at night, amusing 
his rest by tales, and solacing his journey by songs in chorus 
with his companions. Heeren remarks that the discovery 
of America, and of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, has completely changed the course of commerce. 
The trade that was before conducted by land, now goes by 
sea. The great marts of Asia have since that period gone 
down; “the flourishing countries on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and Indus, are now converted into deserts, where 
the ruins of what were once royal cities are the only records 
of their former magnificence.” (Asiatic Nat., vol. i., p. 35.) 

What were the articles of this commerce? Whence came 
the immense quantity of gold which seems to have been in 
the great kingdoms of the East? We have the express evi- 
dence of the ancients for the gold in Lydia and in Great and 
Little Bucharia. In the eastern branch of the Altaic range 
of mountains in Siberia, are found numerous “ancient mines, 
where mining operations appear to have been carried on at 
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a very remote period.” If to this fact we add that the north- 
ern tribes, as the Massagetz, had vessels of gold, and Hero- 
dotus’ legend of the one-eyed Arimaspi, who steal gold from 
griffins, and dwell far north, we may conclude that much 
gold came by an indirect trade from Siberia. Inthe words 
of our author, “the utmost regions of the east even then con- 
tributed their supplies of gold to the general commerce of the 
world.” Homer mentions—- 
«“___. Alyba remote, whence comes the silver ore,”—IL, ii., 856. 


In the region of the Caucasus. But this metal principally 
came from the south of Spain, whence it was brought by 
the Phoenicians. Emeralds, (smaragdus,) onyx-stones, and 
sapphires, (lapis lazuli,) were known to the ancients. Ceylon 
contributed her pearls to the western world, and the Phaeni- 
cians had a pear! fishery in the Bahrein Isles in the Persian 
Gulf, (Mare Erytheum.) The sindones byssine of the Per- 
sians were of cotton, as were the cerements of the Egyptian 
mummies. After much controversy, it seems established 
that, in very remote times, there was a trade in silk with the 
distant Serica, or China. The Median dresses, which the 
Greeks talk of, were silken. Babylonia and Pheenicia were 
the great wool manufactories. The wool from Central Asia, 
near Cashmere, was in the highest esteem. This, when car- 
ried to Miletus, “was confounded with the native fleeces of 
the place, whence the Grecians came to account the Mile- 
sian wool the finest.” Cinnamon came from India, while 
frankincense was brought from Arabia and Africa. Central 
Africa furnished slaves, as it still does after the lapse of two 
thousand years; thence too came ivory, and the desert is 
filled with rock salt, so necessary in that climate. Immense 
quantities of gold, precious stones and spices, were exposed 
in the markets of Meroé and Thebes. There is a remarka- 
ble story in Herodotus, (ii., 32,) of five young men of the 
Nasamones, (a Libyan tribe of the Cyrenaica,) who, incited 
by the love of adventure, determined to explore the desert. 
Furnished with provisions, they passed through the inhabit- 
ed country, and the region of wild beasts ; then, taking across 
the desert westward, they travelled many days, till they 
came in sight of a group of trees; but, going up to pluck the 
fruit, they were seized by some men who were below the 
middle stature, and of a different language. These people, 
after carrying them across vast marshes, came to a city, 
22 VOL V.—NO. 9. 
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where all the men were of the like small size, and black. 
Near the city was a river that flowed from west to east, and 
in it were crocodiles. Now, Heeren shows that this stream 
could have been no other than the Joliba of Park, the Quorra 
of the Landers, the celebrated Niger. 'The Nasamones were 
a tribe regularly engaged in the caravan trade, and the ex- 
pedition was one of commerce. There was then a regular 
trade across the desert; yet not so regular as our author 
seems to think, or surely Herodotus would have known 
something more of it than this wild legend. 

Heeren shows wonderful skill in tracing the routes of the 
ancient commerce. We may particularly refer to his ac- 
count of the caravan routes from Phaenicia, and across the 
north of Africa and the desert, as admirable specimens of 
their kind. His constant habit of comparing the accounts 
of the ancient and modern travellers, is peculiarly commend- 
able; it leads to many interesting views, and almost always 
confirms the testimony of the ancient historian. We are 
inclined to consider the account of ancient commerce as the 
most masterly portion of his works, 

The chief trade in those ages was by land; yet we are 
not to imagine that the sea-trade was neglected. On the 
contrary, it was very extensive, and in the earlier times was 
chiefly conducted by the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians and 
the Grecian colonies. 

The elevated wilds of Mesopotamia were, as far back as 
history reaches, covered by a number of wandering tribes, 
who lived very much as the Arabs do now. Occasionally, 
some chief, like Abraham, would descend into the fertile 
valleys and plains of the sea-coast. Hence sprung the nu- 
merous towns on the Mediterranean shore of Syria. The 
inhabitants of these cities, receiving the merchandise of the 
east through their brethren, who still wandered over Meso- 
potamia and Arabia, and supplied with timber for ship-buil- 
ding from the extensive forests on their mountains, would 
go on trading voyages along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Returning with other wares in exchange, they would sell 
them to the caravans to be distributed through Asia. The 
valley of Coelo-Syria, drained by the Leontos, and running 
down between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, is amongst the 
most fertile in the world. At its outlet stands Tyre, situa- 
ted at first partly on the main-land, partly on an island, 
though after the siege by Nebuchadnezzar, the town on the 
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continent went down. Though herself a colony of Sidon, 
she was the queen of Phoenicia. Aradus or Arrath, Byblus 
with the temple of Adonis, Berytus, Sareptha, and others, 
were all great in commerce and in wealth. These cities 
were distinguished for their manufactures, Tyrian purple 
and Sidonian garments, “broidered work and fine linen.” 
These were the money with which they bought the goods 
of the whole world, and thus, like England in our own time, 
Pheenicia became the great mart for the commerce of all 
nations. It was necessary to settle trading stations in all 
the countries that their vessels visited, which, like the depots 
of the caravan trade, were distinguished by temples of the 
national god, and became oftentimes great commercial sta- 
ples, and cities. Such was the origin of Miletus, of Syra- 
cuse and of Carthage. Various causes, and especially the 
distance from the mother country, conspired to render the 
Phenician colonies independent states. Their vessels sailed 
to Britain for tin; and amber is mentioned in Homer. Can 
they thus early have found their way to the Baltic? or was 
it transmitted through the rude tribes along the Northern 
Ocean to Gaul and Britain? These adventurous traders 
coasted down Africa as far as the Hesperides, and King 
Necho of Egypt even employed them to circumnavigate the 
continent itself, though this anticipation of the discovery of 
the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, does not seem 
to have led to any practical resuit. All the south of Spain, 
the land of Tarshish, was filled with their colonies, and near- 
er home we find their settlements in the Sporades and Cy- 
clades, in Rhodes andin Cyprus. There are traces of them 
in Asia Minor, in Thrace, and on the shores of the Euxine, 
though here they were soon expelled by the Grecian colo- 
nies. It is difficult to distinguish the Carthaginian and Phe- 
nician colonies in Sicily. 

These “men of Tyre” traded also to the land of Ophir, the 
rich countries on the African, Arabian and Indian coasts. 
During the reign of Solomon, when that monarch was in 
possession of the ports of Eloth and Ezion Gebir on the Red 
Sea, they traded directly with the south of Arabia and Ethi- 
opia, where they not only obtained the native riches of the 
country, but met with the precious wares of India. Before 
and after this period, this trade was conducted through the 
Idumzans or Edomites, which made the staple of that peo- 
ple a great and splendid city. Such was the origin of Petra, 
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whose ruins are so well known in this country from the in- 
teresting descriptions of Stephens. Palestine was the gran- 
ary of Pheenicia. In the words of the prophet, “Judah and 
the land of Israel traded with thee. Corn of minnith, honey 
of raisins, oil and balm, gave they to thee for thy wares.” 
(Ezekiel, xxvii., 17, Michaelis’ trans.) This explains the 
remarkable fact, that while the Jews were in perpetual war- 
fare with all their other neighbors, they maintained friendly 
relations with the cities of Phanicia. 'The caravans passed 
across the desert to Babylon. It was the custom for these 
expeditions to collect at some distance from the chief city, 
and the place of rendezvous generally became an opulent 
town. ‘Thus, the Pheenician caravans collected at Baalbec, 
and thence passed to Vologesias near Babylon. The reader 
will find in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel, an account of Phe- 
nician commerce, well fitted to impress him with its great- 
ness. Our author remarks on the Phoenician towns, 


“Forming, as it were, one unbroken city, extending along the 
whole line of coast and over the islands; and which, with the harbors 
and seaports, and the numerous fleets lying within them, must have 
afforded altogether a spectacle scarcely to be equalled in the world, 
and must have excited in the stranger who visited them, the highest 
idea of the opulence, the power and the enterprising spirit of the in- 
habitants.” Asiatic Nations, vol. ii., p. 9. 


It was the custom in these countries to mingle the great 
religious festivals with immense trading fairs, just as the 
religious sanctuary and the commercial staple were joined 
for mutual support and protection. So, even now, the vast 
caravans to Mecca are as much companies of merchants 
going to a fair, as of pilgrims journeying toa shrine. In 
Egypt they had six great national festivals. We have always 
been particularly struck with the description of one which 
Heeren does not notice,—the “feast of lamps.” What a 
spectacle must it have been to the traveller, who, ascending 
the Nile on this night, its banks covered with majestic tem- 
ples and splendid cities, while on its surface innumerable 
boats were quickly passing to and fro, beheld the whole land 
illuminated, and shining with star-like lights, as far as the 
eye could reach, and heard on every side the sounds of mu- 
sic and rejoicing ! 

Our limits preclude more than a reference to the vast com- 
merce of the Grecian colonies in Asia Minor, in Italy and 
Sicily, in the Cyrenaica and on the Black Sea. The latter 
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were originally stations for the fur trade, for fish and for 
slaves. Such was the origin of Byzantium itself, the future 
mistress of the world. Miletus was especially distinguished 
for the fleets collected in its harbors, the various merchan- 
dise exposed in its bazaars, and the number of cities to which 
it gave birth. 

We furnish this imperfect abstract of Heeren’s excellent 
account of ancient commerce to give the reader some idea 
of its extent and importance. It is true that it had not reached 
that gigantic scale on which it now proceeds; yet it was 
fully sufficient to have bound the various parts of the world 
into one system and one community of interests, had trade 
alone been able to effect this great end. We are aware that 
it is fashionable to say that commerce is the great engine 
which can alone unite nations, and which has produced that 
political system in modern Europe, where one state cannot 
suffer or flourish without affecting the whole. But the ex- 
perience of antiquity disproves this notion. Commerce was 
then great and wide-spread ; yet there were few relations 
between the different countries but those of war, and peace 
was by no means secured by the interests of trade. Hostis 
and peregrinus, enemy and stranger, were synonymous 
terms. It is the peculiar glory of modern times to have 
brought the ends of the earth together, and to have linked 
the nations of the world in one brotherhood, by the common 
ties of literature and religion. Far more noble, far more 
permanent and powerful, is the union founded on the sym- 
pathies of the mind and heart, whose organ is the work of 
genius, and whose engine the press, than that connexion, 
which, based on the mere physical necessities and animal 
cravings of the body, is valuable only as introductory to the 
other, and as its complement. What was it that made the 
Greeks so glorious ? that transmitted their names to all after 
ages with imperishable renown, as the models in all the no- 
blest creations of the human mind? Was it not that their 
union into a nation was founded, not on similarity of gov- 
ernment, not on a nominal combination into one great em- 
pire, not on the intercourse of commerce, but on a commu- 
nity of property in the genius of Homer, and a generous ri- 
valry in poetry and philosophy ? 

In the introduction to the volumes on Asia, as also in the 
beginning of the “Politics of Greece,” the reader will find 
an interesting discussion of the causes of the inferiority of 
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the Eastern to the European nations, and of the “melancholy 
fact that the mind of man has been most degenerate in the 
fairest and richest portions of the globe.” Our author as- 
cribes this mainly and ultimately to polygamy. But why, 
we may ask, was this institution more universal and more 
permanent in Asia than in Europe? In fact this constant 
effort to ascend from effect to cause in history is interminable, 
and it is difficult to see how we are any nearer the great first 
cause in saying that Asiatic degeneracy is owing to polyga- 
my, than when we say that it is caused by despotism. Here, 
again, we must take pattern after Niebuhr, and instead of 
asking the cause of this or that institution or fact, we should 
inquire what was the institution or fact? what its essential 
nature, what its relations to the national character and feel- 
ings, and what to abstract truth generally ? 

The history of the ancient world naturally divides itself 
into four great periods. ‘The first is distinguished by the 
successive rise and fall of the great empires of the East, the 
Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Median, and it is the 
flourishing period of Egyptian arts and power. The West 
was occupied with the ceaseless migrations of barbarous 
tribes, though, towards the latter part of the age, the rudi- 
ments of Roman and Carthaginian power were laid, and 
the states of Greece began to emerge from their obscurity. 
Through the medium of the Pheenicians and the flourish- 
ing Greek cities of Ionia, the East lent the lights of its sci- 
ence to the West. ‘The second period begins with Cyrus, 
and the rapid and enormous growth of the Persian empire, 
which, like Jonah’s gourd vine, grew in a night so that the 
birds of heaven might lodge therein, but withered in a single 
noon. ‘The whole period is marked by the contest between 
Greece and Persia, which ended in the ruin of both, and 
the production of the Macedonian empire, just as the strug- 
gle in the West between the Sicilian Greeks and the Car- 
thaginians ended in the submission of both to Rome. 

The third period was signalized by a trial of power be- 
tween East and West. The latter prevailed, and the Roman 
eagles ruled the world. The fourth and last period embraces 
the decline and fall of their domination. 

Asia has always been remarkable for the sudden formation 
of great empires by the irruption of some mountain horde of 
barbarians, who, descending into the plains, would establish 
themselves as conquerors in provinces and cities already en- 
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ervated by luxury and debased by its attendant vices. The 
Persians were originally pastoral tribes in the mountains of 
Persis, the modern Farsistan, and appear to have possessed 
that dauntless spirit, and high-toned love of independence, 
which usually mark the natives of such regions. There was 
much that was good and admirable in their national charac- 
ter, as it originally was at the beginning of their career and 
under Cyrus. ‘There was a tone of moral elevation, and 
there was an air of proud grandeur about them, like the 
lofty columns of their own noble Persepolis, that particularly 
attracts our affections. ‘Their religion, that of fire-worship- 
pers, was one of remarkably pure principles. We can only 
pity their fate; for what had they to oppose to the thousand 
temptations offered by the wealth and refinement of their 
conquered subjects? They were, after all, but barbarians ; 
they had no mental cultivation, and Jehovah was not their 
God. Ormuzd and Ahriman contended for the mastery, but 
Ahriman prevailed, and won them to himself They formed 
a vast unwieldy empire, whose parts were only cemented by 
commerce, and over which the “great king” had but little 
real control. The monarch was in constant fear of the re- 
volt of some wealthy satrap, and the satrap was only restrain- 
ed by want of power in his extortions in the province. In 
many parts of the empire we find independent states, imperia 
in imperio, whose only mark of allegiance was the occasional 
payment of some inconsiderable tribute. ‘Thus, in Pontus, 
which was afterwards distinguished as the kingdom of the 
great Mithridates, there seems to have been a race of kings 
during the whole duration of the Persian empire, who paid 
some tribute, but, at times, even asserted their independence. 
Heeren mentions the remarkable fact that the “great mon- 
arch” himself, when he went in the spring to Ecbatana, from 
his winter residence at Susa, was obliged to pay the rude 
tribes, who held the mountains between, for a free passage. 

When the Persians had subdued all Asia beneath their 
power under Cyrus, and when Cambyses had added Egypt 
to their dominion, they prepared to enter Europe. ‘The tide 
of empire had hitherto been rolling westward ; it was first 
to be stopped in Greece. Of all the battles on record, none 
perhaps was so important in its consequences, as that which 
was fought on Marathon. It was the contest between bar- 
barism and letters, between physical force, surrounded by 
pomp and wealth, and mental power, inspired by the noble 
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spirit of a sublime patriotism. 'The contest was renewed at 
Salamis and on the plains of Platza. The true civilization 
was still triumphant, and at the same time a similar contest 
was conducted with like issue between the Sicilian Greeks 
and the Carthaginians, the latter the allies of Xerxes, and 
Asiatic in their descent. The struggle was productive of the 
best consequences. It called into life and action all that was 
great and noble in the Grecian people, and, by arousing the 
energies of the different states, and directing their efforts to 
one common purpose of defence, tended to unite them into 
one nation. ‘The heroism of Leonidas and his devoted com- 
panions, was an inspiring example for after times to emulate, 
Soon after this it was that Pericles electrified the Athenians 
with his eloquence; that Herodotus read his tales of wonder 
and of strange lands, his annals of the national glory, toa 
crowd burning with eager curiosity, and stirred with the 
fire of patriotic pride. Pindar struck his lyre to sublime 
strains, while Phidias expressed in marble the awful majesty 
of the Homeric Jove. Euripides and Sophocles and AEschy- 
lus, men whose very names make the heart exult in exclaim- 
ing, “I too am a man!” lived and wrote beneath the azure 
sky of Attica. But, alas! all that is good must die! the 
beautiful cannot endure! In the same war, which brought 
forth such a harvest of greatness, were sowed the seeds of 
the future rivalry between Athens and Lacedemon, a rivalry 
which resulted in the most melancholy of all wars, the Pe- 
loponnesian. In this struggle, Athens represented the Ionic, 
and Sparta the Doric race. The importance of the distine- 
tion between these races, and the necessity of keeping it in 
view for a right understanding of Greek history, has been 
frequently observed, but we do not remember to have seen it 
any where applied to determine the true significance of this 
war. Heeren, indeed, says that it was caused by the origi- 
nal difference of race ; but he does not seem to have known 
that it was symbolic of the contest between the conservative 
and progressive principles in human nature. 

These principles are represented in mankind at large, by 
age and youth. In Britain, the parties of tory and whig are 
founded on this distinction. In our own country, the fede- 
ral union on the one hand, and the states on the other are 
the extremes. In almost every Greek state, the demus, ot 
commons, and the ewpatride, or aristocracy, impersonated 
these antagonist powers. In the whole nation, contemplated 
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as one state, the Dorians or Lacedemonians were the con- 
servatives, the Athenians or Ionians the progressives. Miil- 
ler, who is most partial to the former, illustrates this differ- 
ence in character by remarking on the Dorian’s love for the 
customs of his forefathers, the old ancestral spirit which ani- 
mated his institutions, and the elevated lyric strains in which 
his feelings were expressed. ‘The Ionian, merrier and more 
versatile, was open to improvement, while he was greedy of 
novelty and devoted to change. He expressed himself in the 
“plastic epos of reality,”* and brought the details of domestic 
life and home-feelings, dignified in the persons of gods and 
heroes, on the tragic stage. Heeren, who prefers the Athe- 
nians, says,— 

“This public spirit, animating every citizen, expanded the blossoms 
of genius; no broad line of distinction was anxiously drawn between 
public and private life; whatever great, whatever noble, was pro- 
duced by Athens, sprung up verdant and robust out of this harmony, 
this buxom vigor of the state. Far different was the case with Spar- 
ta; there rude customs and laws arrested the development of genius; 
there men were taught to die for the Jand of their forefathers, while 
at Athens they learned to live for it.” Manual p. 186. 


Each character has its peculiar excellencies, and the vices 
of either can only be avoided by a union of the two. The 
difficult problem is to effect this combination. No govern- 
ment, which truly deserves the name of state, can exist ex- 
cept by the compromise between these principles of perma- 
nence and of progress. Wherever they are left to meet in 
open warfare, the result must equally be anarchy and ruin, 
whichever conquers. ‘Thus, in Greece, where the conserva- 
tive principle prevailed in the persons of the Lacedemonians, 
the consequences were as awful for public and private virtue, 
as in the French revolution, where the principle of progress 
gained the victory. From the very beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, we feel that, let it end as it may, misfortune 
must come ; that it is a hopeless struggle. It is a great tra- 
gedy, where the actors seem driven on by an inexorable des- 
tiny to their own destruction. Nothing can save where fate 
itself impels. Nemesis herself presides over the battle, while 
her attendant Erinnyes madden the combatants and mingle 
in the carnage. Was it the presentiment of the future for- 
tunes of their country that led the poets so often to draw the 
terribly grand picture of a fate-driven family, whether in the 


* Wachler, Handbuch, &c. 
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hapless house of the Atride, or in the sons of GEdipus, who 
must stain their fratricidal hands in each other’s blood ? 

Providence thus furnished the world with an awful lesson 
of the consequences of opposing these principles, and this 

appears to have been the meaning and final cause of this 
war. Indeed, as Coleridge says, Greece seems to have “ex- 
isted in the disposition of Providence, as a proclaimer of 
ideal truths.” (Literary Remains, i. 152.) We remarked 
above that the single states in Greece attempted to affect the 
union of these opposites, by embodying the one in the demus, 
and the other in the aristocracy. The various ways in which 
these orders might be organized, the various degrees in which 
the one or the other might preponderate, were exhibited in 
the variety of constitut‘ons which oppeared in the numerous 
independent polities of Greece. The country was a perfect 
school of politics, and it was to study these possible differen- 
ces, and their results, that the decemvirs came from Rome, 
where the plebs corresponded to the Greek demus, the patres 
tothe eupatride. Heeren’s Manual is a valuable ‘and almost 
indispensable guide to the student in the study of the political 
history and constitution of these different states. 

The contest between Greece and Persia resulted in the 
formation of the Macedonian empire, as we have before re- 
marked. The Macedonians were akin to the Greeks, but 
partook some of the peculiarities of the Asiatic character. 
Their paralle] may probably be found in the barbarous tribes 
who overran Europe at the fall of Rome. Raised to their 
greatness by the arms and policy of Philip, their chief glory 
died with Alexander. The Persian empire was rotten to the 
core; like the apple of Sodom, it was fair and beautiful to 
the sight, but dust and ashes to the touch. It accordingly 
fell an easy prey to the genius of the great captain, and it 
was the suddenness of this vast extension of dominion that 
made his empire fall so a scan into great fragments, when 
his guiding mind was gone. Far different was it with the 
Roman empire, whose progress was slow and difficult. But 
it was the sturdy oak, whose timber was hardening into iron 
strength, to resist the storms of centuries, and which would 
ultimately overshadow the earth. 

The account of Roman history, in the “Manual,” is, pet- 
haps, the least valuable portion of our author's labors. His 
attention seems to have been chiefly directed to the Eastern 
nations and to the Greeks. 'To this comparative neglect of 
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the study of the Roman institutions, we are willing to attri- 
bute the unjust spirit of depreciation in which he seems to 
regard the great Niebuhr. We must hope that envy was 
not his prompter. Despite all his admitted merits, as a learned 
historian, and a lover of truth, it would take many Heerens 
to make one Niebuhr. The latter deserves to be ranked 
among the greatest of the great men that the nineteenth cen- 
tury has produced. His vast learning, instead of encumber- 
ing, but adorns his mind; what was originally acquired, ap- 
pears to have taken root in the svi! and beceme native growth. 
His genius, ever opening new and comprehensive views, is 
only equalled by his love of truth, while his sound critical 
judgment is combined with the deepest knowledge of human 
nature. He saw plainly that this was a science the historian 
must come prepared with, not as a scholar to learn. For no 
more can we know man in the aggregate, unless we first 
knew him in the individual, than we can know others, un- 
less we beforehand know ourselves. "he benefits of Nie- 
buhr's labors will be felt more and more every day, not only 
in the department of Roman history, but in the study of 
history generally. He effected such a revolution in the 
philosophy of history, as Bacon did in the philosophy of 
physies. 

Nothing can be more unjust than Heeren’s charge, that 
the Roman constitution, according to N:ebuhr’s idea, was 
“contrary to all analogy.” So far from this, it was before a 
perfect anomaly, a monster, utterly untike any thing else, 
either in ancient or modern times. Niebuhr has vindicated 
it from this misunderstanding, and shown its perfect conso- 
nance to the spirit of antiquity. Those who are acquainted 
with Beaufort’s sceptical arguments on Roman history, and 
who remember the fact that Ferguson has passed over the 
first two hundred and forty-five years of the city, under the 
kings, as belonging to the reg.on of fable, will see that Nie- 
buhr, in vindicating portions of this period, from doubt, but 
ill deserves our author's accusation “of endeavoring to over- 
throw all that has hitherto been admitted.” 

Heeren’s account of the early history of Rome is full of 
error; he does not appear to have been aware of the true 
distinction between the patricians and plebetans, as two or- 
ders in the state; the superior rights of the former, founded 
on military supremacy in the remotest times, while equal or 
superior in numbers to the latter, who were so far from being 
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a mere mob, as in the after days of the republic, that they 
included as ancient and noble families as the patricians 
themselves. Nor does he seem to know the difference be- 
tween the various comitia. He entirely mistakes or neglects 
to explain the true character of the decemviral iegislation, 
its effects, and the causes of its failure. As this Is one of 
the most important eras in Roman history, we purpose ma- 
king some remarks in explanation of its nature, drawing our 
facts from Niebuhr’s dissertations. 

It will be necessary to premise a little in relation to the 
earlier history of the constitution. The whole power rested 
originally with the patrician order, which the elder Romans 
designated by the term populus, in contradistinction to the 
plebs or commons. This order was divided into three ge- 
nealogical tribes, founded originally on difference of descent, 
and differing considerably in their political rights, a differ- 
ence which grew fainter and fainter with the progress of the 
nation. These tribes were again divided into thirty curies, 
whose assembly was the comitia curiata, the peculiar meet- 
ing of the patrician order. The senate was composed of the 
chief men of these curies; its members were at first deter- 
mined by family descent, then by election by their respective 
curies, and finally, in later times, by appointment of the con- 
sul or censor, or by right of having held a curule office. The 
plebs was divided into thirty local tribes, extending a consid- 
erable way into the country, whose peculiar court was the 
comitia tributa. ‘This had no share in the rights of legisla- 
tion, which rested solely with the senate and curies. The 
clienti and earians formed a still lower class, and, contrary 
to the vulgar notion, were not plebeians, and had few politi- 
cal rights till the time of the decemvirs. 

King Servius, seeing that the growing power and numbers 
of the plebeians merited some share in the government, and 
yet unwilling to place the the two orders in direct opposition 
by thus suddenly granting the one a veto on the proceedings 
of the other, divided the whole nation into classes, accord- 
ing to their wealth, and these classes into centuries or votes. 
‘The assembly of these centuries, the comitia centuriata, was 
admitted to a considerable share in legislation, but it was a 
timoeratical institution, where the decided preponderance 
was given to wealth, and which was based on the idea of 
property. The centuries were also a military body, where, 
tor the plebeians at least, every man’s civil rights and military 
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burdens were directly proportioned. But the patricians 
soon gained the complete control of these comitia, and the 
commons were vexed by galling oppressions. This ended, 
after many struggles, in their demanding and obtaining that 
some of the peculiar magistrates of their order should be 
declared magistrates of the whole nation, and vindicators of 
their especial rights. These were the tribunes of the people. 

But the state continued to be convulsed by internal dis- 
sension, though it waxed in power and strength. The ple- 
beians were daily increasing in numbers and “respectability, 
while the patrician order, like every closed corporation, was 
fast dwindling away. This condition of things could not 
long endure. The plebs would have, by force, if not grant- 
ed peaceably, that part in power which its importance de- 
served. Accordingly, at the latest hour, in the year 800, 
afler an obstinate struggle, alaw was passed for the creation 
of a board of ten, who should devise a plan to unite the two 
orders, and place them as nearly as possible on a footing, 
(riv wodursiay igorégav roncacsou, Zonaras, Vii., 48.) Heretofore, 
the populus and plebs had been two distinct communities, 
each having its own courts, and its own laws, though united 
into an intimate federation, where the one had superior civil 
rights to the other. There was no right of intermarriage 
(connubium) between the orders, nor did the right of trans- 
ferring land, “whether by sale or assignment,” (commercium,) 
from a member of one order to a member of the other, exist 
but in a very restricted form. The principle with which 
the decemviral board commenced, was to unite all the Ro- 
mans,—that is, all who had a place in the classes,—into one 
civic body, where the patricians should assume the form of 
avery numerous nobility. Thus,every Roman would bea 
pleberan, but every plebeian would not be a patrician. This 
was a noble thought, and the starting point for any whole- 
some and permanent reform. Had this idea been strictly 
carried out, the Roman republic might easily, by its very vis 
vie, have thrown off those diseases which soon began to 
prey upon its vitals, and wear out its life. But party spirit 
and short-sighted selfishness allured the legislators from their 
original track. Let us observe in which of their measures 
they confornied to the first idea, and in which they viola- 
ted it. 

The Servian constitution had already united the Romans 
into one body by the classes and centuries. But this plan 
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was suited to other times, and to a different proportion be. 
tween the numbers of the two orders. It no longer answer- 
ed, for an equal union was required, and the classes were 
any thing else ; a complete union was required, but in these 
comitia, the patricians were included in six separate centu- 
ries, (the sex suffragia.) Wise legislators will always prefer 
to remodel an old institution rather than to create a new. In 
this case, the union could be thus effected, either by enrolling 
the plebeians in the patrician tribes, or the patres in the ple. 
beian tribes. The former could not be done, for the patri- 
cian tribes were trabes of houses, founded on descent, and 
it would moreover have violated the idea of preserving the 
populus as a nobility. The course adopted, therefore, was 
. to distribute the patricians as plebeians among the local 
tribes. The populus is to be continued as a separate estate 
and a nobility, therefore the comitia curiata is preserved, 
while, as all the members of this nobility are to be equal, the 
old patrician tribes, with the distinctions between their 
rights, are abolished. The clients and the erarians, who 
were now numerous, were enrolled in the tribes. According 
to the Roman principle, they were subjected to military ser- 
vice in return for their civic franchise. The consulate, which 
was founded on a great inequality between the rights of the 
orders, was abolished, and a board of five patricians and five 
plebeians substituted in its place. The consulate had em- 
braced the offices of military imperator, praetor and censor. 
Had the legislators been faithful to their leading idea, they 
would have divided these functions into separate offices, 
where the consuls might have been commanders of the ar- 
my, and chief executive officers. Thus, there would have 
been two consuls, two preetors and two censors; in each 
case, one a plebeian, the other a patrician. The queestorship 
would have been shared between the orders in like manner. 
But, the patricians hoped one day to restore the consulate in 
all its pristine power, and to enjoy it exclusively. Such was 
their blind expectation ; for, when it actually was revived, 
it was shorn of its almost regal authority, and shared with 
the despised plebeians. Accordingly,the whole government 
was entrusted to ten magistrates, each having a different 
charge, though they were united into one board. ‘Two ex- 
ercised queesturian functions, one patrician and one plebeian; 
two acted as custodes urbis, one of each order, uniting in 
themselves the powers of preetor and censor ; while the other 
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six, half from the nobles, half from the commons, took com- 
mand of the armies. Thus, while the individuals were more 
irresponsible, they were, as a body, even more despotic than 
the consuls. The various officers no longer acted as mutual 
checks, but only served, from their union into one board, to 
multiply each other's power. When the plebeians shared 
half the offices, it was but fair that their special magistracy, 
the tribunate, should be abolished. This would have been a 
wholesome step, had the government been constituted as 
the principle of its reform required. But, as things stood, 
the tribunate should have been preserved, and shared be- 
tween the two orders, to serve as a guardian of liberty and 
a watch on the irresponsible and despotic decemvirs. But 
the legislators were to commit a yet greater error, and yet 
more openly to desert their principle. 

Since all who had held curule offices were entitled to seats 
in the senate, it would happen that, at the end of every five 
years, (which was probably the term of the decemviral of- 
fice,) five plebeians would enter that body. Besides, the 
one plebeian censor, (the plebeian custos urbis,) made it pro- 
bable that some non-patrician citizens would be enrolled as 
senators, merely from their standing and character. Thus, 
while the tribes were of the nation, and the curies of the no- 
bility only, the senate was so ordered as to be gradually 
transformed into a representation of the whole people. It 
was plain that the tribes, the senate and the curies, should 
have been the joint legislature, even though the elections still 
rested with the centuries. Yet, in defiance of experience 
and of natural justice, the legislators yielded to patrician self- 
ishness, and ordered that the assemblies of the tribes should 
be utterly disused, and that all legislative power should be 
entrusted to the comitia centuriata, where the patricians were 
almost omnipotent, in conjunction with the senate and cu- 
ries. This provision was too unjust to endure long; but the 
happy hour for change was passed, and though reform came, 
itcame too late. ‘T'he state might flourish externally, but 
the canker-worm was eating away its root. 

The Roman nation was eminently fitted by its character 
for the great destiny which it fulfilled. A love of individual 
freedom gave birth to a haughty pride of independence, 
which was yet tempered by a love of home, and sense of 
hational glory, strong enough to unite them into a nation. 
The aristocracy formed a conservative check on the pro- 
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gress, which was stimulated by the restless spirit of demo- 
cracy. The elements in their descent were shown in the 
union of the hardy bravery of the Cascan mountaineer, with 
the religious honesty and the disciplina tetrica et tristis of 
the old Sabine, while the arts, the ceremonies, and the divin- 
ation of Etruria were grafted on the Pelasgic love of agri- 
culture. The necessity of avoiding internal feuds, while 
their situation was so exposed to enemies on every side, 
forced the fathers gradually to admit the plebeians to their 
just rights and share in government. ‘The Romans learned 
a hardy practical spirit from their early difficulties, just as 
an individual, who, in the beginning of life, meets with ma- 
ny hard rubs, and has to shift for himself, gains great powers 
of action and a thrifty spirit. Rome laid the very founda- 
tions of her greatness in the colonies, where she joined her 
own citizens to those of the conquered state, in the relation 
of a patrician order to a plebs or demus, and modelling the 
whole after her own constitution, admitted them to her civic 
franchise. Her conquests thus became integral parts of her 
empire, and the very life of its power, instead of weights on 
its progress. ‘The interdependence of civil rights and mili- 
tary duties, as above explained, was the basis of the power 
and success of her armies. 

Had the Romans, as they conquered Italy, extended their 
civic franchise, and divided the country into geographical 
divisions or local tribes, (as they probably would have been 
led to do, had the decemviral legislation been consistent with 
its own leading idea,) then, since but few citizens from any 
one division could have attended the great comitia of the 
tribes at Rome, something like a representative system would 
have grown up, and the great discovery of modern times 
would have been anticipated. ‘This might have been the 
means of saving the republic from the destruction that 
awaited it. 

The downfall of the state is ascribed by Romans writers 
to the tide of corruption that set in when their ancestors 
quitted Italy in quest of new realms to conquer. This may 
be explained, by observing that the greatness of Rome was 
founded in the circumstance that she was originally a town- 
ship of farmers; but when Italy was conquered without a 
correspondent extension of the franchise, she became a town, 
and Italy a subject. It is impossible for any city, however 
large, to be powerful enough to maintain a real dominion 
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over the world; and, yet more, the Romans lost the charac- 
ter of free land-holders, and assumed the traits that distin- 
guish the inhabitants of a populous city. The extension of 
their empire greatly enlarged their commerce ; but as their 
exclusive love for agriculture had always led them to treat 
this calling as a low trade, fit only for clients and freedmen, 
it had none of those improving influences it might otherwise 
have exerted. On the contrary, it became, in connexion with 
a city life, the source of that great corruption which all the 
Latin authors are so loud in lamenting. 

But, it is not enough merely to assign the political or so- 
cial institutions which are connected with a nation’s fall. 
The deeper question is, of what state of mind and heart are 
these institutions the signs! What character is it that shows 
itself under these forms? If we consider the Romans un- 
der this light, we should say that their great fault was, that 
they were practical without being theoretical; that the ac- 
tive, energetic spirit, for which they were distinguished be- 
yond all other nations, was not based on comprehensive 
intuition and philosophic insight. They cultivated the pow- 
ers of the will to the neglect of the intellectual being ; and, 
to express the whole in one sentence, they were far more 
eminent for talents than genius. By talents, we devise the 
means for the attainment of given ends; hence, talents be- 
long to the executive, practical part of man, and it is through 
them that the will acts. Genius, on the other hand, is spe- 
culative ; it determines what our ends ought to be, and there- 
fore its operations should precede all action. In the healthy 
mind, the willis in accordance with its dictates; or, to em- 
ploy a useful distinction of the German metaphysicians, and 
one which isnow becoming more and more familiar to English 
literatnre, we might say, that the will coincides with and 
submits to the reason, and manifests itself through the un- 
derstanding. But the man who cultivates his active at the 
expense of his mental nature, the so-called practical man, 
mercly pursues such objects as his passions or his cireum- 
stances may happen to present. These are for the most 
part valuable, not in themselves, but only as means to obtain 
other objects, that really are ends. Therefore, their pursuit 
is right only within certain limits, to transcend which is sin- 
ful. Of such objects. the one which most naturally attracts 
the practical man is empire. The love of authority and 
power is common to every human breast, and whoever de- 
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votes himself to the culture of the will, is in danger of coming 
to love that will merely for the will’s sake, the very ess-nce 
of tyranny and sin. This was the error of the Romans; 
they sought forempire, not as a means of benefiting others 
and improving themselves, but as an end, which was to be 
followed at all hazards, and without any restrictions. Blindly 
did this strong-willed nation rush upon their own destruction, 
for the attainment of this object became the instrument of 
their ruin, and the seeds of decay were fostered and nour- 
ished by the enormous growth of their empire. 

But did the Romans really neglect speculative, meditative 
genius? were they deaf to 

The prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come ? * 

Look to their literature for the proof. By their own confes- 
sion—by the almost unanimous voice of all modern critics— 
their poetry and philosophy were borrowed and imported 
from Greece. In all that pertains to the higher culture of 
the mind, they were deficient in originality. We do not 
mean to deny that such men as Cicero, or Virgil, or Horace, 
had original minds. None admire and reverence their genius 
more heartily than we do. But, we say that these men be- 
long, with the difference of language, rather to the Greek 
school of writers than the Roman, and that their peculiar 
vein of originality was that of their individual minds. For, 
no spirit of father-land, no nationality, breathes in the nobler 
branches of Latin literature. To find this spirit, we must 
look to those writings which are more directly related to the 
active business of life, as their history, their oratory, and 
their satiric verse. 

The austereness, the stern severity, and unbending pride, 
which are so very remarkable in the old Roman character, 
were indeed national and original traits, and, as such, meet 
with our admiration and sympathy. Yet, they were virtues 
exaggerated into faults; they indicated a mind unequally 
and imperfectly developed. They sprang from that indom- 
itable pride of will, that stubborn wilfulness, that had made 
Lucifer himself fall. It was this that we see under various 
forms, more or less praiseworthy, in the elder Brutus, sacri- 
ficing his sons with unflinching constancy to the welfare of 
his country ; in Mucius, burning off his right hand in the 
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ermp of Porsenna; in the unnatural cruelty of Manlius, de- 
c: pitating his brave son for a violation of military routine ; 
in Regulus, returning with faith inviolate to death amongst 
h.s enemies ; and in the spirit of despotic and rigorous au- 
thority that pervaded the domestic relations of the ancient 
Romans. How could it be otherwise, when the will does 
not seek an accordance with the reason,—when the whole 
soul does not strive after a harmony of its parts,—when the 
very law of its existence is discord? The necessary product 
of the effort for harmony, would have been the development 
of the imagination, and this would have given birth toa na- 
tional poetry, which the Romans, as it was, never had. 

Of what use are the lessons of the past, if we do not apply 
them to the present? Americans! you are distinguished for 
your practical spirit ; practise, then, on the wisdom of anti- 
quity. Youare disposed to neglect literature, and in the 
fever of action, to disregard meditation. Take warning in 
the Romans, or their fate will be for you the hand-writing 
on the wall,—the Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, of your 
fortunes. 





Art. V.— The Dream of a Day, and other Poems, By James 
G. Percivan. New-Haven: 8. Babcock. 1843. 


Ir would be difficult to find a subject, which has provoked 
more speculation in the literary world, than the character 
and prospects of American poetry. ‘The claims of some of 
our poets to distinction, have been urged with a great deal of 
justice, and have not been denied in the land of Spe neer, 
Shakspeare and Milton. The names of a few American 
bards, may already be regarded as classic in the English lan- 
guage. Poetry, however, has not been with us a plant cul- 
tivated in the literar y hot-house, and watered from the founts 
of classic lore. It has not been trained, from its earliest de- 
velopment, to creep over the trellis-works of art, designed 
by the genius of former days. It has rather been the wild 
flower, § springing up in the wood, now upon the margin of 
the stream, and now from the crevice of the rock,—as Na- 
ture may have scattered, hither and thither, the seeds ;— 
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shooting up boldly into the air, or clinging to the neigh or- 
ing trunks, as the sun or the storm may have invited it up. 
ward. or forced it to seek for sturdier support. Not the less 
beautiful, however, have been its tints; not the less sweet 
its perfume! Like the blossoms which adorn our own broad 
forests, it has derived its sustenance from the bosom of Na- 
ture,—and blooms with a beauty, and dispenses a fragrance, 
which are all its own. 

Hence it is that American poetry is almost entirely lyri- 
cal. We cannot point to our national epics, which stand in 
the world of literature, like the stately column, or the majes- 
tic pyramid, in the world of art. Poetry, with us, has been 
the expression, not of studied forms of beauty, which have 
grown beneath time-hallowed models,—which have been 
forced upward and outward, until they have occupied a cer- 
tain definite space, and assumed a certain standard appear- 
ance ;—but it has served as the embodyment of those tran- 
sient emotions of the soul, which are lighted and extinguished 
in an instant ;—whose own intensity soon wears them out, 
but which, though short-lived as the flash of the lightning, 
yet, like the lightning, are the most brilliant and most daz- 
zling of flames, Of all the various kinds of poetry, we prefer 
the lyric. The poetic emotion, when fully felt, is too intense, 
too overwhelming to be long endured. It has, therefore, 
required the most stupendous genius to produce a readable 
epic. A long-drawn poem will become tedious ; and hence 
it has been said that even Homer nods, Of all composition, 
poetry calls for the greatest compression of thought and feel- 
ing. Passion, the very soul of poetry, is far from being 
wordy. Lord Byron has given, in the following lines, a des- 
cription as just as it is glowing, of the passion, the inspira- 
tion of poetry : 

“Could I embody, and unbosom now, 

That which is most within me,—could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that | would have sought, and all 1 seek, 

3ear, know, feel, and yet breathe,—into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, 1 would speak.” 


The noble poet, in his own writings, has illustrated the 
truth of the remarks we have made—and, in some of his 
smaller lyrics, has poured out more passion, fire, poetry,— 
more condensed vehemence of thought and power of expres- 
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sion,—than in his longer and more elaborate poems, great as 
they are. Where in Childe Ha old, where in Don Juan, 
where in any of hs more compiehensive wri ings, do you 
find so much beauty of thought aud expression, as are con- 
densed in the few lines addressed to Thyrza, commencing 


“Without a stone to mark the spot, 
And say what truth might well have said ?” 


We know not how it may be with others but we have 
perused this piece again and again, committed it to memory, 
repeated it over and over, and have learn.d to admire, nay, 
to feelan affection for i's gifted author, which would never 
have been inspired to so great au extent by his more extend- 
ed effusions. The sam: remark will apply te other smaller 
composi i ns of the same distinguished writer. Nay, we 
would be willing to have the principle applied to the writ- 
ings of all the emineut English poets, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Milton, Spencer, and Shaks; eae; and were we 
called upon to strike from the Euglish language one of the 
three g eat species of its poetry,—the Epic, the Dramatic, or 
the Lyric,—it certainly would not be the last. We believe 
that there is more of the genuine inspiration of the muse 
contained in the lyr'es which have proceeded from the pens 
of Gray, of Burns, of Campbell, of Moore, and of number- 
less others of English bards, more or less known to fame, 
than is contained in all of the massive epics which have 
given celebrity to the English tongue. ‘lhere is more of 
nature in the lyric,—more of art in the epic. The lyric 
comes like the sunshine or shower of a summer’s day; with 
all the ,esplendent lustre of the one, or all the terrible gran- 
deur of the other. Tie sunshine of the epic is prolonged 
until its strains the vision,—or its gloom is continued until 
the spirit wearics of the darkness. 

There are many obvious reasons to account for the fact 
that lyric poetry has alone been cultivated, to any great ex- 
tent, in this country. In the first place, our poets have not 
had the time to devote to elaborate works. Poetry, wi.h them, 
has been more a pastime than a regular occupation. Amid 
the busy avocations of life, some incident has occurred to 
awake a harmony in their souls. ‘The passion, to give it a 
shape,—“a local habitation and a name,”—has been aroused 
in their bosoms ; the moment of leisure comes, and a tender, 
passionate or patriotic lyric has been offered to the would. 
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The history of most of our eminent poets would be but the 
history of men of business, or men of the world. It has not 
been for them to wander through the ruins of Rome, to muse 
over the grave of Virgil, to gaze upon the classic Mediterra- 
nean, studded with its diamond-like islands, hallowed by a 
thousand triditions of hoar antiquity. Their muse has never 
caught inspiration from the clear blue of the Italian skies, 
vor {rom the sound of the A.gean wave as it beats upon the 
shores of rock-ribbed Attica, or of far-famed Marathon. The 
mount of Parnassus, the grove of Academus, and the spring 
of Hel-en, exist alone for them upon the map, which they 
pored over in their school-boy days. ‘They have not been 
able, like Tully of old, in the study of oratory, to devote 
years to the cultivation of the art of poetry. They have 
not been men who have secluded themselves from the busy 
world, in the cloisters of a university, surrounded by the 
musty tomes, which have been collecting for ages, with no- 
thing to do but to study the modes before them, and fashion 
into approved shapes, the crude imaginings of their own 
brains. On the contrary, they have been men engaged in 
the active profession and pursuits of life; some, occupied in 
the daily routine of merchandize, familiar with the day book 
and the ledger, busily employed in supplying, with the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life, a vast and growing population; 
others, immersed, hand and soul, in the bitter strife of the 
political world, zealous and unsparing partizans, unravelling 
the secrets of government, and entering, with eloquent 
tongues, or with pens dipped in gall and wormwood, into the 
fierce contentions of opposing parties: and others still, toil- 
ing along the dreary road of professional life, familiar with 
the mysteries of preparing a writ, or compounding a pill. 
The fact of it is, that there are causes at work in this country 
which prevent a man from becoming the mere poet. Sufli- 
cient wealth has not yet been amassed, to support such a 
class idle in the community. Nay, more, the state of the 
country cal.s for the active exertions of all of its citizens. A 
vast territory is yet unreduced from the wilderness. Im- 
mense natural resources are yet undeveloped. The country 
is yet fresh from the hand of its Maker. Our government 
is new, is based upon novel princip'es, and its destiny is full 
of the profoundest interest to the sensitive mind. The word, 
with our people, is action, action, action. 'The morning ot 
our national existence has but a little while broken in unti- 
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valled glory ;—the time for idling, for slumbering, for dream- 

ing, has not yet come. We are now enacting what poets 
shall hereafter sing of. We leave much of this for the even- 
ing of our being. Ambition. avarice, necessity, more than 
all,a sense of duty, and frequently of self respect, call the 
poet forth from his study, from the wor d of imagination into 
the world of reality,—to mingle, to converse, and to deal 
with, not the creatures of a beautiful dream, not the shapes 
which have started into life, from the penetralia of his own 
excited imagination, but with men and women, of flesh and 
blood and bone, whose favor must be won by other means 
than the poet’s song, and who, not unfrequently, entertain a 
species of contempt (however unmerited) for the literary idler. 
In a country where labor meets its reward, where energy 
leads on to fortune, where the avenues to wealth, to influ- 
ence, to fame are open to all, and where talents, bestowed by 
the hand of nature, are not oppressed by the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions of hereditary aristocracy, few men are willing to 
sacrifice, for a reputation which brings them no great degree 
of honor, and but a trifling profit on this side the grave, “the 
immediate advantages resulting from an active employment 
of their talents and energies. 

Moreover, the taste of the public calls for the lyric in pre- 
ference to the epic. This taste has been fostered by the very 
causes to which we have alluded. Men have not the time to 
bestow upon reading lengthy compositions. This is shown 
in the o'her branches of lite:ature as well asin poetry. Our 
age is undeniab!y a reading age, and the American people a 
reading people; but it is not long and tedious dissertations 
that they seek and devour. They become disgusted with 
thoughts that are spun out beyond endurance, as if the author 
was writing against space. They call for a condensation of 
ideas: they would have them compressed into the smallest 
possible space, into a singe word if possible, and flashed 
like lightning upon the mind. ‘I'he day, when a work of a 
number of vo.umes would be purchased and read, is passed 
in most other countries, and has never arrived in this. The 
author must take a great deal fir granted. He must recol- 
lect that he lives in an intelligent age, and is writing for the 
benefit of men, who can catch at many of his thoughts with- 
out his expre-sing them. Dr. Johnson said that it was his 
habit and delight, to tear the lights and lives out of the 
books which he read ; in this country, authors should be 
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careful to present nothing but the lights and the lives of the 
book in their brains to the public. They must perform the 
operation of tearing them out for the benefit of their readers, 

We do not conceive, with many others who have investi- 
gated this subject, that these fac’s serve to show that the 
taste of the people of our country is depraved, or that their 
information is trifling and superficial. On the contrary, 
their information is great, from these very reasons. We 
venture to say, that it would be difficult to find a people in 
the world, so generally enlightened upon most subjects as 
the Americans. All that they desire is, that the wheat should 
be winnowed from the chaff, before it is presented to them 
as food for the intellect. Dr. Johnson was the most generally 
informed of all the distinguished men of his day, and yet he 
says of himself, that he never had read a book through. One 
of the first lessons which should be taught to the young 
American mind should be to compress its thoughts. We 
have |.braries enongh, at this late day, to supply the patient 
reader with constant employment. The country is filled 
with orators, of greater or less distinc:ion, who can express 
their thought to the people; and that once formidable weapon, 
the pen, is now wielded by a numberless host all over the 
land. The day when the public was dependant for intellec- 
tual instruction, or liierary amusement, upon a few choice 
spirits is forever past. Books are abundant all over the civ- 
ilized world, and, if a writer would wish to be read, in this 
country at least, he must not be prolix. 

Hence, we say that the taste of the people calls for lyrical 
poetry. ‘The man of business retires to his home in the 
evening, and loves to refresh his spirit with the brief eflu- 
sions which kindles, for a time, loftier emotions in his soul. 
The lyric deals with the every day em»tions of life. Feel- 
ings engendered by the sunshine or storms, which brighten 
or darken individual existence, find their expression in lyr 
ical poetry. Ofall poetic composition it m»y be regarded, 
perhaps, as the most egotistical. In that respect. according 
to the views of a French philosopher, who has written upon 
America, (De Tocqueville,) it suits our national character. 
The nature of our institutions tends, to a great extent. to 1s0- 
late man. It wonld be a delightful task to tr: ee, although 
but in speculation, the influence of our government, in de- 
veloping individual character, in shaping individual mind, 
in fashioning forms of expression, and in giving new features 
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to literature, or modifying its old. That it does effect, to a 
greater or less extent, every rea'm of the literary world, we 
do not doubt for a moment; and, strange as it may seem, we 
believe that it moulds the character of the American poet, 
that it shapes and colors his thoughts, that it contro's his 
emotions, for HE, HE TOO Is AN AMERICAN CITIZEN! 

We say that the nature of our institutions tends to isolate 
man. While they throw political power into the hands of 
the mass, while the sceptre of dominion is wielded by the 
millions, the thousand attractions which would draw to res- 
pective centres of wealth, of power, of distinction, in the old 
world, the tribe of parasytes, or the galaxy of genius, are 
banished entirely. A hereditary aristocracy, while from the 
bottoin of our hearts we detest it, developes some of the no- 
blest emotions of the soul. ‘There is something lofty in the 
character of the feudal lord. Towards him are drawn out the 
affections of his tenantry, and from him is diffused the sun- 
lights of kindness, of sympathy, of protection. He looks 
behind him into the past, and traces down, from remotest 
antiquity, an unbroken chain of illustrious ancestry. Every 
emotion of pride, of honor, of chivalry, is aroused in his 
bosom, to preserve unsullied the escutcheon of his family. 
The armorial bearings, upon his castle walls, have a voice 
for him that speaks of the past, and he feels that he is bound 
to the dead by the almost adamantine chain of hereditary 
pride. Their names are, to him, an invaluable legacy, their 
characters his most precious wealth, for him have they lived, 
with them he communes by day and by night, and, although 
the transmigration of souls be an empty dream, yet, the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, his station in society, the family pro- 
perty which he possesses, under the law of entailment,—all 
tend to give him the character and feelings, as well as the 
name and the iniluence of his forefathers. 

So, again, he looks before him into the future, and the no- 
blest affections of his soul are drawn forth to the children 
of his flesh, who shall hereafter succeed him,—who shall 
bear his name and his title,—who shall be the lords of his 
castle hall,--who shall possess his ample domains,—and, 
above all, who shall look back to him, as he looks back to 
his ancestry before hin, with a lofty pride and an almost ro- 
mautie affection. He feels, to a great extent, identified with 
them. He feels as if their eyes were already upon him. He 
is anxious to preserre for them wealth, and power, and fame. 

26 VOL. V.— No. 9. 
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Thus are his thoughts and his feelings drawn away from 
himself, both to the past and to the future. And, not only so, 
but they are also diffused over the lower classes which are de- 
pendent upon him. Hence it is that the English nobility 
are so distinguished for hospitality, and a lofty generosity. 
They are free from the petty selfishness which makes man 
his own contemptible idol, and causes him to move awkward- 
ly among his fellows. Dr. Johnson has said, that any affec- 
tion, although it be but for a dog, which draws a man away 
from himself, tends to elevate him on the scale of intelligent 
being. 

While, however, the selfish feelings of a hereditary aris- 
tocracy are not gathered into a narrow centre, yet are they 
far from being destroyed. That selfishness is diffused over 
a broader surface, and, while it becomes far less contemptible, 
it grows to be far more oppressive, intolerant and dangerous. 
It becomes the selfishness of a family, which has been grow- 
ing for ages, which has been consecrated by time, and to 
which the individual will be readily immolated. It is a sel- 
fishness arrayed in gorgeous colors, accompanied by lofty 
emotions, but treading with elephantine step upon masses of 
human beings. The rational mind will perceive at once, 
that such a state of society as this, is well fitted to produce 
the epic or dramatie poetry, in which the characters and 
achievements of heroes are to be celebrated ; family feuds, 
rivairies, jealousies, aud conflicts to be depicted, and in which 
numbers of actors are called upon the stage, of various sta- 
tions in society, from the monarch to the vassal, each per- 
forming his appropriate functions, and all bound together, 
from the largest to the smallest link of the chain, by laws, 
which, though hallowed by time, were originally based upon 
oppression. Here families are forced into the front,—leading 
individuals can be made prominent, with all their glittering 
badges of hereditary distinctions, while the mass of the hv- 
man family, with their hopes, their aspirations, their plea- 
sures and sufferings, form but the dark and the unobserved 
back-ground of the picture. Here are the best of materials 
for the epic or dramatic poet. In such a state of society, too, 
the mind and heart of the poet naturally conform themselvs 
to the condition of things. The world of imagination is, of 
necessity, affected by the world of reality. From his earliest 
boyhood, he sees around him the pomp and display of he- 
reditary aristocracy. His education impresses upon his 
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mind an admiration for the names, the lineage, the power of 
families. His thoughts wander back to the past and away to 
the future; and when he takes up his pen to write, he will 
naturally conceive himself in the position of some existing 
lord, whose name is his envy, whose greatness his admi- 
ration. Such a state of mind is not suited for lyric com- 
position; and such a state of society cannot exist under 
institutions, 

Here all family distinctions are abolished; the law which 
binds a title and a fortune to one of a family does not exist ; 
no respect is reflected from the great and illustrious of the 
past, upon the weak and contemptible of the present ; a man 
traces not back his family genealogy with the hope of ren- 
dering himself greater or more respectable, nor does he look 
forward to his children, in the distant future, with the belief 
that his glory will be supported by them, or that Ais name 
will be an incentive to great thingsin them. He isthus cut 
off from the past and the future, and his thoughts and affec- 
tions are concentrated on the present. He looks for honor 
as a gratification for himself, and not for honor to sustain a 
family name, or to be of service to his children when he is 
dead. This is a great step towards individual selfishness. 

Yet, more, the distinctions in society, of lord and vassal, 
do not here exist, and the sympathies which they tend to 
enkindle, are not drawn into action. Every man, here, is 
equal to his neighbor. ‘The ballot-box, under a free govern- 
ment, is the greatest of levellers. No man, in this country, 
is entirely dependant upon another. No man’s father, in 
this country, has been entirely dependant upon another man’s 
father. All such connections as these have been wholly an- 
nihilated. The consequence is, that all of those ties, which 
bind individuals personally together, under aristocratic in- 
stitutions, are done away with here; the tendrils of affection 
which there would fasten upon the dead, and the living, and 
even the yet unborn, are broken loose here, and man natural- 
ly becomes individually selfish. He becomes selfish in little 
but not in great things. While himself is the object of 
many of his secret thoughts and emotions, yet the world at 
large is not cut off from his sympathies. While he loves 
himself, he does not despise the rest of his race. While his 
affections are not often drawn forth toa few individuals 
among men, yet he gives forth his sympathies most lavishly 
to the masses of his fellows. 'Though in the secret recesses 
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of his heart, his ideas are apt to cluster around self, yet, in 
action, he becomes a philanthropist. 

The poet, born and bred in such a state of society as this, 
will be apt to cultivate lyric composition; nay, he will be 
forced to cultivate it, or none at all. He cannot here be sup- 
plied with character and incident for the epic or the drama. 
Men move too much in masses here. He has not here the 
distinctions and discords of families to celebrate. His own 
character, too, will partake of the national character of the 
American. An American citizen, he will realize from his 
own feelings, that the heart, here, is se fish in its poetry, that 
it does not readily confide its emotions to others, that it 
thirsts not for the labored composition which presents groups 
of actors to the reader, but that it covets the poetry which 
embodies the secret emotions of the individual soul, which 
draws its inspiration from nature, as seen by the individual 
eye, as loved by the individual heart; in which ambition, 
and passion, and patriotism, and philanthropy, all become 
the emotions of one. 

We thus may readily account for the fact, that American 
poetry, is made up of what are generally termed fugitive 
pieces; but they are not fugitive pieces. They embody 
thonghts which have been condensing themselves for years, 
and emotions which are the concentrated essence of all poe- 
try. We are not over anxious that the taste of our people, 
or our poets, should undergo change in this respect. It is 
most questionable whether any change would be for the 
better. We doubt whether Bryant, or Longfellow, or Hal- 
leck, or Percival, would have produced half of the genuine 
poetry which they have produced, would have exerted half 
the influence over the literary world which they have exert- 
ed, would have won for themselves half of the fame, or gra- 
titude, which they are now entitled to from the American 
public, had they diffused the poetry, which is now comprised 
in their exquis.te lyrics, over the broader field of an epic. 

The remark is not unfrequently made, that a want of po- 
etic taste and genius is shown to exist in America, by the 
fact that we never have produced any great national poem, 
and that our poetry consists entirely of fugitive pieces. Now 
we are willing to have our peets compared with their con- 
temporaries in England or any other country. We are 
anxious that their volumes of fugitive pieces should be ecare- 
fully examined, that they should be compared with the more 
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extended and elaborate compositions of foreign bards, that 
both should be melted down in the crucible of intelligent cri- 
ticism, and that we should then determine, whether there is 
not as much, if not more,of the spirit of poetry in the former 
than the latter. We point with emotions of heartfelt pride 
to some of our poets ; and, when we consider all the disad- 
vantages under which they have labored, we feel that we 
can say to them, “well done, good and faithful servants.” 
Nay, farther, we feel convinced that there is a taste,and a 
growing taste, in America for poetry ; and that the honor, 
perhaps the rewards, which justly belong to the poet, will 
soon, very soon be given to him, by an admiring public. We 
very much question whether the taste for poetry does not 
exist to as great, if not a greater extent, among us, than 
among any other people of the earth. It is perfectly idle to 
argue that the poetic emotion does not exist in every human 
bosom, to a greater or less amount, and is not to be found in 
all ages and among all people. To search into the nature 
and influence of that emotion,—-to trace its varied develop- 
ments and forms of expression,—to study its influence upon 
individuals and nations,—opens a fertile field for the most 
interesting investigation. Although our remarks have alrea- 
dy been somewhat extended, we cannot refrain from touch- 
ing slightly upon it. The subject challenges attention, and 
is intimately connected with the character and prospects of 
American poetry. 

We repeat, that it is idle to argue that the poetic emotion 
does not exist, to a greater or jess extent, in every human 
bosom. ‘The taste for poetry is far more common than is 
generally supposed. Perhaps we may venture to say, that 
the talent for poetry is a component part of every mind. 
The poetic art is based upon a master passion of the human 
soul, which is one of its prominent features ; without which 
it would lose its symmetry of form, and much of its grace, 
power and efficiency. Herein poetry is closely allied to the 
other arts. It is a plant sprouting from the same germ, for 
all of them are based upon the same original passion. We 
allude to the love of ideal beauty, whether as beheld in forms 
originally borrowed from the external world, or as starting 
up into life from the mysterious workings of the mind itself. 
It is that incessant longing of creative genius, to impress this 
ideal beauty upon matter, which has given birth to the Fine 
Arts. For this, the poet, the painter, the sculptor, toils,—to 
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make visible to the eye of sense, what has only been reveal- 
ed to the eye of the spirit,—*to give to airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name,” and to compel thousands to pay in- 
voluntary homage to the lovely creations of a single imagin- 
ation. 

This love of the beautiful exists in every soul, and makes 
itself apparent by different manifestations. It is ever strug. 
gling for expression, and will move earth and air “to testify 
its hidden residence.” At every period in life, and in every 
nation, it will find some medium of utterance. Its first de. 
velopments are seen in earliest childhood. The infant, ga- 
zing into a candle, or listening with amazement to the ticking 
of a watch, has already surrendered his spirit to the delicious 
charms of poetic reverie. Imagination is already at work. 
Fancy, born before reason, is alive in the soul of the little 
dreamer, and conjures a world of ideal visions into being 
from the unsolved mysteries of light and sound. Childhood 
is the sweet spring-time of art, when imagination throws 
over real things an unreal coloring, gives names to forms, 
and they assume the character it wishes ;—when science has 
not yet divested the flower of its poetry, by tearing asunder 
its petals and pistils, and assigning it a name, a_ species, and 
a genus; when, at the bidding of Fancy, the stick becomes 
a horse, the rude outlines traced upon the sand a picture, 
and the simplest things in nature are clothed with fanciful 
attributes. The boy feels a pleasure stirring in his soul, as 
he bounds through the forest. The greenness of spring, the 
iris tints of autumn, the snows of winter, all have charms for 
him. Were he called upon to analyze his feelings, he might 
understand them not. He has not yet learned to distinguish 
happiness from misery,—the causes of the one, from the 
causes of the other. Alas! when this spring-time of life 
has flown,—when Reason, the younger, yet by far the more 
masculine sister of Fancy, has been born, then it is that he 
examines the cause of emotions which are withered forever, 
and the heart, mourning over their loss, endeavors to renew 
their existence for a time, by giving expression to the ima- 
ges they have left upon the soul. Fancy, yielding control 
of the present, recurs to the “golden hills” of ber dominion 
in the past, repaints them in hues of light to the spirit,—bril- 
liant, from the contrast they bear to the cold realities of 
life,—melancholy, because they are vanished forever. Such 
are “the memories of the past—sweet yet mournful to the 
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soul!” Such is the perennial fountain from which the poet 
drinks his sweetest inspiration ! 

Thus, in early childhood, the love of the beautiful is fresh- 
est in the spirit, finds an easy expression, and already pays 
its devotions at the shrine of art. The same is true of the 
infancy of nations. The love of the beautiful exists in the 
soul of the rudest savage, and struggles for utterance. In 
accordance with its promptings, he fashions out of the clay 
which he digs from the earth, or paints with the juice of a 
berry, plucked from the forest, a rude figure ;—and in this 
humble relic, has left embodied behind him the same glow- 
ing idea of beauty in his soul,—the same restless desire to 
impress upon matter that burning conception of his mind,— 
the same god-like passion to create-—which gave immortali- 
ty to the chisel of Praxiteles, or the pencil of Apelles. Amid 
the silence of the wilderness, he rears a temple to the god of 
the storm ; rough and devoid of proportion is the pile which 
he raises, yet is it the outward expression of the same reli- 
gious emotion which Ictinus rendered eternal, when he built 
the marble temple of Minerva upon the Acropolis of Athens. 
In the untutored cadence of his song—in the harsh roise 
which he makes by rattling together the pebbles collected 
from the strand,—he endeavors to express that passion en- 
kindled in his soul, by listening to the roar of the ocean, the 
murmur of the winds through the forest, the song of the 
matin-bird, the voice of the tempest, the thousand sweet or 
terrible harmonies of nature ;—the same emotion, which the 
classic Greek embodied in his graceful conception of the god 
Apollo striking his lyre, and which has poured into the mo- 
dern ears such diversified strains of delicious melody. In 
painting his face and limbs with fanciful colors,—in hanging 
rings from his ears and his nose,—he is still endeavoring to 
embody in himself that ideal of beautiful perfection, which 
inspired a George Brummel, as he tortured his cravat into a 
graceful tie, and a Count D’Orsay, as he gave to his hat a 
fashionable set before the most polished of Parisian mirrors. 

These first rude attempts of the barbarian to impress up- 
on matter, the various forms of beauty which float before 
his imagination, like the efforts of the child in his early sports, 
are the infancy of art. Here are the first buddings of paint- 
ing, music, sculpture, architecture. Gradually, as _civiliza- 
tion advances, the soul, which had caught its only ideas of 
beauty from external creation, begins to examine itself, to 
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trace the beautiful in thought and feeling, to seek out the 
connection between the outer and the inner world, to dive 
into the mysteries of its own creation, endowments, nature, 
destiny,—and from this inexhaustible soil, the two noblest of 
the arts, poetry and oratory, have sprung into life and bean- 
ty and fragrance. Still, however, the passion which produ- 
ces all of these arts is essentially the same. 

We propose to offer a few remarks upon the intimate 
connection between the arts. We believe, perhaps errone- 
ously, that mistaken opinions are frequently formed in rela- 
tion to the distinctions existing between them, the differences 
of taste from which they derive their origin, and the eflects 
they are calculated to produce. We consider this matter as 
having an important bearing upon the ideas generally enter- 
tained of the developments of a taste fur poetry in America, 
It opens a fertile field for inquiry ; one, to which we cannot 
hope, in a short article, to do full justice. 

We say that the fine arts derive their vitality from the 
same passion of the human soul,—the love of ideal beauty, 
They are all, to a great extent, the outward expression of 
the same identical emotions. They are different mediums 
of conveying the same thoughts, images, feelings, from mind 
to mind, from fancy to fancy, from heart to heart. The 
genius which produces them, though differing greatly in the 
mechanical execution (if we may so term it) through which 
it acts, is originally fed from the same fount of inspiration. 
We consider the old maxim as founded in error, which as- 
serts that “Poeta nascilur, Orater fit.” It is difficult to dis- 
cern the ground of distinction between the two. The poet, 
with his verse and his imagery,—the orator, with his words, 
his tones and his action——the painter, with his brush, his 
canvass and his colors,—the musician, with his brilliant bars 
or pathetic cadences,—are all endeavoring to secure the 
same grand object of art,—to convey an emotion, an idea, 
an image, from their own minds and hearts, to the minds and 
hearts of others. The genius which enables them to do this 
is, to a greater or less extent,common to them all, is the 
gift of nature, and may therefore be said to have been born 
with them, is the “divina aura” of the Roman poet, the love 
of the beautiful, the breath of our common Maker within us. 
Were there a term in the English language, conveying the 
same idea as eloquence, but not so immediately derived from 
the Latin word which signifies to speak, to utter, it might 
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not be a misapplication of terms to express by it the com- 
mon medium through which the several arts affect the intel- 
lect. History teems with the most beautiful illustrations, to 
prove that the emotions which inspire at least the four no- 
blest of the arts, and the effects produced by these arts, are 
essentially the same. It may not be wholly profitless, cer- 
lainly not uninteresting, to bestow upon one or twe of these, 
which suggest themselves to our memory, a passing notice. 

The following (from a number bearing similar testimony 
inour favor) is the description by a German writer of an 
Italian painter of some celebrity : 


“Fra Giovanni was a Dominican monk, of the monastery of St. 
Mark, Florence. Even during his life he was called Angelico, and 
after his death Beato. He painted incessantly, and never for money: 
painting was with him but another form of prayer. His heads are 
like miniatures for delicacy ; they have not much variety, for of pas- 
sion he knew nothing, and even sorrow lost its sting by the consoling 
foresight of the blessedness to come. Into the anxieties of life,—into 
the restless troubles of the world,—intu the longing of infinite, unap- 
peased desires,—he had never even looked, far less ventured ;—he 
knew heaven, but not earth! Hence, his pictures are monotonous, 
and he succeeded best in those of Paradise, the Coronation of the 
Virgin, and the like.” 


Here the reflecting mind will perceive at once, that the 
German philosopher has traced the peculiarities of the pain- 
ter’s art to the emotions of the painter’s soul;—the same 
emotions which give character to poetry, oratory, music ;— 
and when he asserts that painting was with Fra Giovanni 
but another form of prayer, he has virtually declared that the 
painter's artis but another form of language. 

Washington Allston observes, in criticising an imaginary 
painter, (Monaldi,)— 


“If I do not place your form and expression first, ’tis not that I un- 
dervalue them; they are both true and elevated; yet with all their 
grandeur and power, I should still hold you wanting in one essential, 
had you not thus infused the Auman emotion into the surrounding 
elements. Thisis the poetry of the art; the highest Nature. There 
are hours when Nature may be said to hold intercourse with man, 
modifying his thoughts and feelings ;—when man reacts, and, in his 
turn, bends her to his will, whether by words or colors, he becomes a 


poet.” 
La Harpe, the elegant and enlightened French critic, in 
26 VOL V.—NO. By. 
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speaking of the effect produced upon him by a perusal of the 
Illiad, says: 

“The ninth canto appeared to me to excel all which had preceded 
it. Itis that canto—so dramatic—in which Homer, who was a great 
orator as well as a great poet, las furnished us with models of every 
description of eloquence, in the speeches of Phenix of — of 
Ajax, who endeavored to turn to sotten the inexhorable Achilles, and 
in that beautiful reply of the hero’s, in which he pours out his whole 
soul.””* 


It will be considered, by those who have reflected at all 
upon the subject, as an useless task, to endeavor to prove from 
history, that poetry has answered, at various periods of the 
world, the purposes of oratory. In the earlier epochs of 
almost every nation, there is reason to believe that poetry 
was the chief medium of expression. It ruled the assembled 
councils of chieftains, in it were couched the laws of the 
state, immense masses of turbulent spirits were soothed or 
inflamed by its influence; in times of peace, emotions of 
patriotism and a love of glory were enkindled in the bosoms 
of men, by the songs of the poet, recording the fame of illus- 
trious heroes; and they were thus prepared for deeds of re- 
nown upon the bloody field in times of war. The bard, the 
scald, and the troubadour, were the orators of modern En- 
rope, in the earlier epochs of its history ; possessed the intel- 
lectual spring which set in operation the physical powers of 
nations. We cannot refrain, however, from alluding to one 
of the most interesting epochs of English history, in which 
the ancient bards filled a conspicuous place. We allude to 
the reignof Edward the First. It is related that this tyrant 
“assembled together the wandering bards of Wales and caused 
them to be hanged by martial law as stirrers up of sedition ;” 
and yet there was not an orator to speak a word in their de- 
fence! Was the spirit of eloquence dead in the heart of the 
Briton? Did he feel no throbbings in his bosom, no burning 
glow in his soul, as if it had been touched with a live coal 
from off the altar?’ Had he none of those emotions of pat- 
riotism, none of that love of the glorious in principle and 
action, none of that deep sense of indignation under wrongs 


* Le neuviéme chant me parut, l’emporter sur tout ce qui avait précédé; 

c’est ce chant si dramatique, ou Homére, aussi grand orateur que grand 

éte a donné des modéles de tous les genres d’éloquence, dans les discours 

e Phénix, d’ Ulysse, d’Ajax, qui tour 4 tour s’efforcent defiéchir l’inexore- 

ble Achille, et dans cette belle reponse du heros, ou il deploie son ame toute 
entitre.” La Harpe, Cours de Literature, Tome I. p. 61. 
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which are the heart, the veins, the life-bood of eloquence? 
The very fact, that the despot found it necessary to hang 
the wandering bards of Wales in order to render firm his 
own oppres-ive dominion proves that these lofty emotions 
were alive in the bosoms of the people, and found expression 
in the song of the minstrel 

“Tn high-born Hoel’s harp and soft Llewellyn’s lay ;” 


and doubtless the spirit of the beautiful ode which the sweet 
genius of Gray has put into the mouth of one of these fated 
bards, and which will immediately recur to the memory of 
the reader, inspired the tongue of the minstrel and the souls 
of his countrymen. 

Poetry and eloquence are the most intimately allied to 
each other of all the arts. Using language as a common 
medium of expression, if we divest the former of versification, 
which is the mere mechanism of poetry, it will be difficult to 
determine in what consists the difference between the two. 
The same intellectual excitement which gives birth to the 
higher flights of eloquence, produces poetry ; the same emo- 
tions, whose expressious will effect an audience to tears, 
when spoken from the tongue of the orator, couched in the 
verse Of the poet, will find their way to the heart of the 
reader; in a word, the soul of eloqnence is likewise the soul 
of poetry. That is an error of judgment which considers 
poetry the child of fancy and feeling, as distinct from reason ; 
and oratory, the fruit of the intellect, unassisted by the im- 
aginat.on and the heart. Both are the vehicles of thought. 
Both are designed to convey ideas to the mind, emotions to 
the heart. Poetry summons to her aid the charms of music 
in verse and in rhyme. In this, at first view, would seem 
to consist the distinction between the two; and yet, the great 
master of elognence, Cicero, strenuously advises that the 
youthful student of oratory, should pay attention to the prin- 
ciples of music, in order to learn how to harmonize his 
words, to measure his periods, to modulate his tones so as to 
nroduce the happiest effect upon the ears of his audience. 
The rudest mind will discover the difference between the 
speaker, whose sentences are rounded so as to convey a mu- 
sical sound, and the one whose composition is devoid of har- 
mony ; and who has perused the works of the distinguished 
pose writers in the English langnage, (Irving, for instance,) 
and has not detected the skill of the artist, almost the rhythm 
of the poet, in his most beautiful passages? It would appear 
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as if the livelier emotions of the heart were naturally musi- 
cal, and had se'ected words for their expression, whose mel- 
ody should ussist in making the desired impression upon the 
hearts of others. ‘The speaker may express thought in rude 
and unmeasured periods ; but he no more deserves the name 
of orator, in the technical term of art, than can the rongh 
mechanic, who rears, with brick and mortar, a common 
building, pretend to the name and the character of architect 
Tiis harmony of sound and proportion, is one of the family 
features, common to all the arts, a link which binds them to. 
gether ; and he who styled “architecture, frozen music,” has 
expressed, in a few words, all that can be said upon the sub- 
ject. Harmony of feature, in sculpture,—of color, in paint- 
ing—of sound, in music,—of proportion, in architecture — 
of metre, in poetry and eloquence, is the one pervading prin- 
ciple which imparts to them all their beauty, is the charm 
which the spir.t constantly looks for, and perhaps it would 
not be too great a flight of the fancy to suppose, that it is 
this indescribable harmony between thoughts within and 
things without, which forms the music of heaven. 

We have seen that poetry, in the earlier periods of history, 
answered the purposes of oratory ; instances are not wailt- 
ing, of some of the other arts having produced the same ef- 
fects. One of the most memorable is to be found in the his- 
tory of Italy at the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
In order to excite the passions of the populace against their 
oppressors, Rienzi caused to be posted in the market-place of 
Rome, a scul-stirring picture. This pictuie is described as 
having represented a tempestuous sea, with five slips float- 
ing upon its billows. Four of them are entirely wrecked ; 
while the fifth, which is typieal of Rome, is beat about at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. The painting appears to 
have produced a prodigious effect ; crowds collected in the 
market-place to examine its appearance, and interpret its 
meaning; and, strange as it may appear to the u ilitarian 
spirit, of the present day, it was the germ of a mighty revo- 
Jution, boldly touching springs of untold energy, and setting 
in motion the whole machinery of human action, with a 
power and success, that gave immortality to the name of 
Rienzi, and restored, for a br ght, though fleeting moment, a 
portion of iis noon-day splendor to the declining sun of im- 


perial Rome. 
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Who can draw a distinction between the effect of this 
painting and the effect of an oration, which should have de- 
picted ihe unhappy condition of Rome ;—her people crushed 
beneath the foot of oppression—her councils racked by dis- 
cordant nob.es,—her energies cramped by virtual slavery. 
And it wil strike the reflecting mind at once, that while 
painting here infringed upon the province of oratory, ora- 
tory, on the other hand, continually infr.nges upon the pro- 
vince of painting. The orator (if we may be allowed the 
expression) frequently paiuts with language. Words are his 
colors, and, unconsciously to himseif and his audience, he 
becomes in soul a painter. Some of the greatest triumphs 
of the oratorical ait have been achieved by this painting 
with words. The most beautiful passage, perhaps, of the 
whole oration on the crown,—-that masterpiece of Demosthe- 
nes—is where fie describes the consternation of the Athe- 
nians, when they heard that Philip of Macedon was within 
a few mils of their city, hanging—“cisneg vepor,”—like a cloud 
upon the horizon. In a few, bold, quick, life-breathing sen- 
tences, he gives, as would a painter, with a few master strokes 
of his brush, a whole city in confusion—men, hurrying 
from the public tables at which the citizens were seated at 
dinner, tearing down the smaller ed fices and casting them 
into the street, to prevent the passage of the foe,—hurrying 
to the market place to listen to the advice of their orators,— 
the orators, trembling, despairing, silent; and then how no- 
bly is the picture filled up to the faney, by the rise of the 
greatest of all of them from his seat, with the fire of genius 
flashing from his eyes, and rekindling in the souls of his 
countrymen the fast expiring embers of hope ! 

The distinction between the fine arts would seem to resolve 
itself into this, not that they spring from different emotions 
inthe human soul, which is the seat of all art,—not thet 
ihey produce different sensations in the souls of others, 
but that they convey ideas to the brain through different 
senses, some through the nerves of the eye, others through 
the nerves ef the ear. The fine arts are the varied expres- 
sion of the same identical emotions. 

Lord Byron exclaime |, 


“Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven!” 


Why the poetry of heaven? The stars have neither lan- 
guage, nor verse, nor rhyme! Why the poetry of heaven? 
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Spots of brilliant white upon the dark canvass of the skies, 
why did he not rather style them the painting of heaven? 
Because these mysterious orbs address the imagination, start 
its creative powers into life, delight that thirst for ideal beauty 
which is ever burning in the soul, and, wheiher they ad- 
dress the spirit in language or not, effecting, above all 
other things in creation, the same grand object which poetry 
above all the other arts, is ca‘cu'ated to elect, they may be 
justly styled the poetry of heaven. The poetry and elo- 
quence of Egypt are in her pyramids! ‘Ilhose wonders of 
the world, which stretch the imaginaion back through the 
lapse of count'ess centuries, must have been the embodiment 
ofasingle daring idva of a single daring soul. The same 
intellect, educated under different circums ances, m ght have 
reared nobler pyramids of fame in the moral world, by leav- 
ing behind it an oration, like those of Demosthenes, or an 
epic like that of Homer ; and the effect produced upon the 
mind, by gazing upou these mysterious relics of antiquity, is 
the same as the effect which would be produced, by listening 
to a noble oration, or by perus nga splend d poem, which 
should bear our sp.rits far away throvgh the cense fogs that 
encircle the past, and should feast our enraptured imagina- 
tions amid the pomp and maguificence of a vanished empire, 
unfolding before us ideal visions of grandeur, power, and 
prosperity, succeeded by pictures of decay, misfortune and 
misery, which should strain our fancies to an almost painful 
tension. 

We have observed that the love of the beautiful is ever 
struggling forexpression. It is highly interesting to observe 
the various mediums it has selected for this purpose in va- 
rious epochs of the world. Perhaps there is no better cri‘e- 
rion by which to judge of a nation’s progress in civilization 
and refinement than by the peculiar developments of its taste 
for the fine arts. In the ruder ages the love of the beautiful 
seems to have found expression almost entirely in architec 
ture. Emotions of patriotism, of glory, of religion were em- 
bodied in the mound of earth and stones, or, in more ad- 
vanced periods, in temples, columus and pyramids. By 
architecture was the fame of heroes perpetuated,—the histo- 
ry of nations recorded,—the adoration of fanciful d vinities 
expressed. Then, in the form of idols, roughly fashioned, 
we have portrayed those inner emotions of love, of awe, of 
trembling admiration which composed the religion of the 
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savage. In these behold the birth of scn|pture and paint- 
ing. Then came music, and, shortly after, poetry. Ora- 
tory is the product of a more advanced state of civilization. 
It sprung ito existence when governments were formed, 
when assemblies were to be addressed, when masses of 
met! were to be awed, persuaded and controlled. At every 
period of the world, however, and in every nation, we ven- 
ture to assert, that the love of the beautiful has found some 
sort of expression. Hither one or the other of the arts 
has been cultivated,—although it may have reflected the 
character of a rude age and unpolished people. The love of 
the beautiful is as natural a passion of the soul, as is sight 
anatural sense of the body. It is kindred with the other 
passions of the spirit,—emotions of religion, of sympathy, of 
sexual love. In fact it enters into and is blended with all of 
these. It is the gratification of this passion,—by charm of 
feature, figure or expression,—by the light of the eye or the 
melody of the voice,—by the harmonizing of an ideal within 
and a rea‘ity without, which forms the nobler element of 
love. It forces itself into all our ideas of religion. We in- 
variably think of spiritual beings under material forms ; ex- 
pressive of all that lofty beauty which fancy can bestow upon 
matter. Each one of us has an ideal in his mind of the form 
and feature of the Saviour of the world. The Italian artist 
has but piaced that ideal on the canvass. Thus was the 
Grecian mythology a rich field for art. "The countless gods 
aud godesses, the immense number of divinities of heaven, 
earth and sea—from the thundering Jove of Olympus, down 
to the Sylph of the grove, or the Nai.d of the fount,—ty pify- 
ing in themselves all the countless emotions of the human 
soul,—the sublime, the terrible, the tender,—were ready 
mide ideals at the hands of the artist. He had but to re- 
duce them to enduring form or matter, and they became 
eternal. We say, then, ‘that in the simplest expression of all 
the loftier passions and purer feelings of the human soul, 
from adoration for its maker, down to the every day emotions 
of love, sympathy, etc., whether that expression be in lan- 
guage, or impressed upon forms of matter. Art is already 
at work,—the love of the beautiful has already fotnd an 
ulterance. whether it be in architecture, mu-ic or poetry. 
Thus, while the sovl of art is the same, circumstances may 
cause a difference in its ontward developments. A change 
of circumstances may also produce a corresponding change 
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ofart. This may be clearly seen from the history of the 
world. The immortal epic of Homer is but the expression 
of the burning passion for glory enkindled in the souls of 
the Greeks aiter the downfall of Troy. Inspired from the 
same fountain of emotion, had circumstances beet different, 
some orator might have poured forth the richest strains of 
eloquence, some painter might have sketched upon the can- 
vass, a master-piece of genius, or some scuiptor might have 
embodied, for the admiration of posterity, the mighty en- 
ergies of expression which distinguished the times in one 
miutchless specimen of symmetrical beauty. Poetry, how- 
ever, at this epoch of Grecian history, was the favorite art. 

Fostered, by the prizes offered at the Olympic games, the 
drama, introduced to the affections of the Greeks by the 
Athenian Aeschylus, was, for a long time, the ch ef expres- 
sion of that admiration for the glorious, the beautiful, the 
chaste, the pathetic, for which that lively people were so 
eminently distinguished. ‘Two centuries, however, had pro- 
duced an entire change in their tastes, and the people flocked 
to the public places of Athens, not to listen, as formerly, to 
the tragedies of Auschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, but to drink 
in the torrent-like eloquence of Demosthenes. His illustri- 
ous rival, ostracized from Athens, established a school, not 
for dramatists, but for orators, in the Island of Crete. 

The history of Rome,—a city of orators in the days of 
Tully and Hortensius, of poets in the days of Horace and 
Virg.1,—evinees the change which circumstances may pro- 
duce in the development of art. 

Modern Italy, under the auspices of the Medici of Flor- 
euce, and Leo X. of Rome, presents a glorious group of poets 
and painters, but not an orator. 

England. down to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
thongh fertile in the production of admirable poets, did not 
give birth toa single individual deserving the name of orator. 
Dr. Blair, in his treatise upon rhetoric, complains, that even 
at his day, although there was ample field for eloquence, 
there had not been an orator, deserving the name, produced 
in England. Hardly, however, had the complaint escaped 
from his pen, when the world was illuminated by the sudden 
appearance of a bright constellation of British orators, who 
never have been, and who, perhaps, never will be surpassed ; 
a Chatham, whose eloquence may well be compared to 
a mountain cataract, bearing garlands upon its bosom; 4 
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Sheridan, whose fancy was exhaustless of its bright creations, 
as is the ocean exhaustless of its pearls ; a Burke, the march 
of whose imagination was gorgeous as the triumphal proces- 
sion of a Roman conqueror. Side by side, in Westminster 
Abbey, among the monuments of distinguished poets, philo- 
sophers, heroes, statesmen and artists, the eye of the inquiring 
stranger, rests upon two distinguished names, which alone 
might have shed lustre upon the annals of any nation. Ri- 
vals in life, ever opposed, like the positive and negative elec- 
tric fluid, ever repelling yet ever strengthening each other ; 
over their twin graves, the partizan forgets his prejudices, 
and the English heart glows with equal affection for the 
memories of the illustrious rivals, Pitt and Fox. 

It is not fair, then, to argue from the fact, that one or more 
of the fine arts have not been cultivated among a people, 
that therefore the taste or genius for those arts does not exist 
in their bosoms. Now is it rational to believe, that poetry, 
painting and sculpture, are productive of no practical results. 
They have addressed the mind with a power and effect which 
eloquence itself has rarely attained,—they have kindled 
wars,—they have ruled immense and turbulent assemblies,— 
they have given laws to kingdoms,—they have excited revo- 
lutions,—they have elevated monarchs to thrones,—they 
have overturned time-hallowed dynasties. Long after the 
voice of the orator is mute, over the dark gaps of centuries, 
their influence has been extended, seen and felt. Because 
the habits of our lives have led us to look for the expression 
of those inner aspirations, that love of ideal beauty which 
live and glow in every soul, is another art, let us not decry 
those which have twined their laurel wreaths around the 
memories of departed nations. Let us not erroneously con- 
ceive that there is a wide distinction between them, and that 
fascinating art, which rules our public assemblies, which ad- 
dresses us from"the pulpit, which inculcates into our bosoms 
from the public rostrum, emotions of patriotism, nay, which, 
in the spirit-stirring tones of Patrick Henry, excited our 
revolution, and gave us our liberties. 

He should meet with rebuke from the thinking who as- 
serts that there is not as ardent a love of the ideal among us, 
as among the Greeks in the days of AXschylus, the Romans 
in the days of Maczenas, the Italians in the days of Leo X., 
the French and the English in the reign of Louis XIV. and 
Queen Anne. Human nature is the same now as it was 
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then,—the same among us as it was among them. Her laws 
are immutable in all ages and among all people. Cicero's 
description of the eternal principles of justice may well be 
applied to them. “Nec erit alia ler Romae, alia Athenis, 
alia nunc, alia posthuc, sed omnes gentes, et omni tempore, 
una lex, et sempiterna, et universalis continebit.” The 
love of the beautiful is as ardent a passion among us, as 
among any other people. If it has not displayed itself in 
the growth of poetry, or painting, or sculpture, or music, it 
has been shown to the world under other manifestations. By 
an analysis of their lives and characters we will find that it 
displays itself even in men who make wfilitarianism a boast 
and take especial pride in decrying the fine arts. How shall 
the utilitarian spirit of the day ask of poetry—“Cui bono?” 
when that very spirit itself is rearing magnificent edifices, 
driving splendid equipages, adorning books with glittering 
edgings and engravings,and making wonderful improvements 
in the world of fashionable dress, in order to gratify the very 
passion to which we allude, in its lowest and most degraded 
form. Now, if it be not the object of the utilitarian to gratify 
some such taste as this, we would ask what is his object? 
Why it evidently must be merely to secure enjoyment for 
his physical senses, or he has no object at all in view. He 
is amassing gold for the sake of gold, and degrading himself 
to the lowest notch upon the scale of intelligent being! 

Let not the poet be discouraged! Hisis aholy art. The 
sphere of his influence lies deep in the individual bosom, 
and he must not expect to find the evidences of the good he 
has done the world, in the crowded streets or among the 
denizens of the busy mart. 'These evidences he may never 
witness. Poetry runs, like a current, deep beneath the sur- 
face of life, and freshens the verdure and nourishes the sweet- 
est bloom of the soul. The day when it influenced masses 
of men is perhaps forever past, but the day, when it shall 
cease to influence the individual heart, can never be, so long 
as man is a spiritual being. Poetry may rarely, at this day, 
arouse crowds like the deep toll of an alarm bell, or like the 
shrill notes of the clarion of war, but it can never cease to 
come upon the vexed and wounded soul, like an angel's 
whisper from the spirit land. How can the poet ever know 
the positive good he has done society? How can he ever 
know the pure fountains of delightful meditation, he has 
struck with his magic wand from the solid rock, to pour 
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their cooling waters over the parched and arid desert of 
worldly thought? How count the tears of bitterness he 
may have dried in the midst of trouble and affliction? How 
number the hours of solitude he may have beguiled by his 
sweet, but unobtrusive influence? ‘To do this he must enter 
the secret closet, the very penetralia of private life. He 
must trace the prints which wandering feet have left deep 
in the solitude, by the side of the streamlet. Nay, he must 
look farther than human eyes have ever looked,—he must 
see into eternity, and learn what his influence may have 
done in elevating, purifying, spiritualizing, some happy 
dweller in the mansions of the blest. And we venture to 
assert that there are few hearts in this wide world which are 
not open to the power of poetry in some shape or other. He 
alone is entirely devoid of the poet’s soul, who feels no emo- 
tions of awe, in gazing upon the storm-lashed ocean, in lis- 
tening to the rolling thunder, in watching the silent stars,— 
whose eyes have never known moisture as he beheld suffer- 
ing humanity,—who can gaze, with a heart of steel, upon 
the stillness of death,—who feels no affection for his own 
helpless offspring,—who, as he drinks in the fire of eloquence 
dropping from the lips of inspired genius, has never cried 
out in his soul, like the Roman citizen, kindled by the light- 
ning words of Hortensius, “Ye gods, he is an orator,”—who 
looks with a bosom 


“Cold as a rock on Tornea’s hoary brow” 


upon the charms of the natural world around him, upon the 
blossoms of spring, upon the frost-work of winter, upon the 
purity of childhood, and upon that talisman of matchless 
beauty impressed upon the sweet visage of woman. There 
are, indeed, but few hearts which have not within them a 
chord responsive to the poet’s touch ; and many, many who 
have never manufactured a jingling rhyme, have uttered 
that poetry which springs from the soul. Poetry is the sun- 
light of the intellectual world, and that blindness which per- 
ceives it not, is far more to be pitied than physical blindness, 
The inner light of the soul may confer happiness, even when 
the rays of the blessed sun are shut out from the eyes; but 
to the darkened spirit, the present, the future, earth and hea- 
ven, existence here and existence hereafter, are indeed a 
blank. He who, of all men, rose nearest to the essence of a 
spiritual being thus addresses that mysterious light of the 
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soul. Milton, in his physical blindness, roamed through a 
brighter creation than has ever dawned upon the vision of 
any other man, and the enjoyments of his soul approached 
nearest to those which form our hopes of heaven. 


“Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sw eet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine : 
But cloud instead, and ever- -during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out: 
So much the rather thou, celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ;—there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight!” 


That is the sheerest infatuation in the world, which con- 
siders poetry as a sort of intellectual gift, bestowed upon a 
species of wretched individuals, who are fit for nothing else 
under the sun, but to sing their sorrows in dulcet strains to 
the world. Poetry is the embodyment of the loftiest passions 
and mightiest energies of the soul. The genius for poetry 
is the genius for mighty thoughts; nay, w# ts the genius for 
mighty deeds in repose:—and he who passes peacefully 
through the world, regarded by men as a dreaming enthu- 
siast, if the crisis should occur congenial with his high aspi- 
rations, may develope energies and resources which will 
astonish the world. How much true philosophy is there in 
the following remarks: 


“From that ne witht and that inward prayer, Cora p1 Rrenzi 


rose a new being ith his young brother died his own youth. But 
for that event, the future liberator of Rome might have Son 1 buta 
dreamer, a scholar, a poet,—the peaceful rival of Petrare h, a man of 
thoughts, not deeds. But, from that time, all his faculties, energies, 
fancies, genius, became concentrated to a single point, and patriotism, 
before a vision, leaped into the life and vigor of a passion, lastingly 
kindled, stubbornly hardened, and awfully consecrated by revenge! 


That there exists in America a degree of national fervor 
and enthusiasm which can nourish poetry or any of the fine 
arts, must be apparent to the most superficial observer ; and 
they have naturally found an expression for themselves suit- 
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ed to time and circumstances. The influence of imagination 
isas much felt in this country, as in any other on the face of 
the globe ;—not in architecture, as in ancient Egypt; not in 
painting, as in modern Italy ; not in music, as in Switzer- 
land; not in poetry, as in Germany; but in oratory—the 
most commanding, and one of the most fascinating of all 
the arts. Oratory is that channel into which is pouring that 
genius of our country, which might cause our national glory 
to live in colors of light upon the glowing canvass, or might 
wake to the highest harmonies the chords of the American 
lyre. Ask for our national poets !|—we may point to a Pa- 
trick Henry of a former, toa Henry Clay of the present 
day. They but serve to head a long and brilliant list. Ask 
for the poetry of this country |—seek it in the speeches of 
these men. In the bold imagery, in the Saxon periods, in 
the fearless denunciations, in the compressed energy of 
thought, in the overwhelming declamation, of Patrick Henry, 
we may see pulsating before us the American heart, glow- 
ing with a love of the beautiful, the perfect, the glorious in 
principle and action ; struggling for freedom in the storm of 
revolution, throbbing with that high and ennobling sense of 
contending for the dearest boon of humanity, which seemed 
to pervade the whole of our scattered people ; catching from 
bosom to bosom with the rapidity of lightning, gathering 
new warmth and energy in its progress, until it seemed to 
transform our wild and gloomy forests into a land of ancient 
chivalry. Ask for our Milton !—there he is. In the single 
speech before the House of Burgesses in Virginia, even the 
superficial eye may discern the same lofty tone of declama- 
tion, the same bold assertions embracing in themselves a ra- 
pid train of the most cogent logic, the same wonderful com- 
pression of thought, the same burning sentences, which are 
so much admired in the speech of Satan to his followers, in 
Paradise Lost. The same spirit which gave birth to that 
glowing sentiment of a fallen Archangel : 


“Better to rule in hell] than serve in heaven !” 


might be easily supposed to have compressed a similar world 
of thought in the memorable sentence : “As for me, give me 
liberty or give me death!” Milton, born amid the forests of 
Western Virginia, and forced into action by the storm of re- 
volution, might have become a Patrick Henry. Henry, 
educated in Cambridge, refined by travelling through Italy 
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and Greece, by studying the ancient classics in the silence of 
Vallombrosa, where 


“Th’ Etrurian shades high over-arched embower,” 


might have become a John Milton. 

The Italian of the fifteenth century fed his spirit with the 
verses of Petrarch and Ariosto, or kindled into enthusiasm 
over the paintings of Michael Angelo or Leonardo Da Vinci, 
The German of the present day is heard along the streets of 
Vienna, singing the songs of Goethe and Schiller. We, as 
a nation, are roused to enthusiasm, or melted into tears, by 
the speeches of a Henry, a Lee, an Otis,a Webster, a Hayne, 
and a Clay. Germany, with all her poetical genius, with all 
her admirable thinkers and writers, and, too, with all her 
unquenchable love of liberty, has never produced an eminent 
orator. Among the musty tomes, which have lain for years 
upon the shelves of the German scholar, there is said to exist 
many a beautiful system of a free government ; framed from 
a study of the annals of the w orld, harmonious in every fea- 
ture, but cold and statue-like, for it has never been started 
by the voice of the orator into life and youth and beauty. 
In Germany, the — e of the beautiful finds its expression 
almost exclusive ‘ly in poetry ; among us, chiefly in oratory. 
We say chiefly in a but we firmly believe that there 
is growing up in America a taste for the balance of the fine 
arts, and especially for poetry. The amount of verse which 
is published in our literary periodicals, i is truly astonishing; 
and, although a great proportion of it may be justly regard- 
ed as trash, yet it shows the prevalence of a fondness for 
poetic composition. Volumes of poetry are also in demand. 
Specimens of American poetry are almost monthly issued 
from the press. ‘There must be a demand for these books, 
or they would not be published; a market, or they would 
not be offered for sale. 

Among those, lately issued from the press, is the one whose 
title graces this artic le. We trust that it may meet with the 
success it richly deserves, and a circulation which will en- 
courage its author to bring out another, and another, and 
yet another volume. Amid the tr ash which is poured upon 
the country, in cheap forms, at the present day, it is refresh- 
ing to meet with a volume of poetry like this. The name 
of “Dr. Percival has long been familiar to the public, as one 
of the first of American poets. He has been considered, by 
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many of the most capable judges, as occupying the highest 
position. His natural genius is unquestionably equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other American poet. Were we 
called upon to point out the man in this country, who might 
have done most for American literature,—who is possessed, 
in the highest degree, of that restless, way ward, morbid, yet 
brilliant genius, which, properly controlled, and placed un- 
der suitable circumstances, is ¢ apab le of the loftiest poetic 
fights,—that man would be James G. Percival. 

The private character of an eminent poet, like that of an 
eminent politician, seems to be public property. The world 
hasa singular fondness for scrutinizing his thoughts, feelings, 
actions and associations. Poetry is a species of composition 
which draws the reader close to the writer, introduces them 
to a delightful intimacy, makes the poet the bosom friend of 
his admirers, and renders all that interests him deeply inter- 
esting tothem. They scrutinize his circumstances in life, 
and his private character, not for matters of censure and re- 
proach, but because they feel a sympathy for him, share in 
his joys and sorrows, re gard him somewhat in the light of a 
gifted, wayward, and oftentimes unhappy child, whom they 
cannot rebuke, even for his faults, so deeply do they love 
him, Of all characters, that of a gifted poet is the most in- 
teresting ; and of all our poets, Percival is the best calcula- 
ted, from his natural temperament and talents, to attract 
attention and excite interest. 

Inall the associations of life, he is the poet. It has been 
said of him, that the child will stop in the street after passing 
him, and Jook back at him again, struck by the peculiar ex- 
pression of his countenance. He carries upon his features 
the marks of a busy mind and restless heart. He shrinks 
from close communion with the world. He mingles not, 
like his brothers among American poets, with the common 
mass of men. He studies not human nature, as developed 
in the daily avocations of life ; but he studies it as presented 
to him in ideal forms from the past, or from the depths of 
his own creative imagination. His ent is his library, and 
his associates the thoughts of his own mind. It has been 
said of him, that in his early years he loved deeply, devoted- 

ately ; and while he whispers, with startling 
emphasis, “the first love dies never wholly,” he has long 
since learned to look upon all women through one medium, 
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not the medium of ordinary passion, but the poet’s medium 
of ideal beauty. In his boyhood, he was defrauded of pro- 
perty belonging to him, by a worthless guardian; and this, 
perhaps, was the first drop of bitterness cast into the cup of 
his life. 

These circumstances have all colored his genius. He js 
not the true exponent of the human heart. His forms have 
not about them the natural life and grace which they might 
have had, if he had studied the models furnished in the school 
of nature. His creations, while they dazzle the imagination, 
rarely go to the heart, like those of Bryant or Longfellow. 
He is not calculated, from this reason, to be a popular poet, 
While the brilliancy of his creations, the gorgeousness of his 
language, and the exquisite harmony of his varied forms of 
versification, will always make him a favorite with refined 
minds, yet he can never become the choice poet with the 
generality of readers. 

The volume before us is the first that has appeared from 
him for sixteen years. He seemed to have withdrawn him- 
self almost entirely from the public eye. We doubt whether 
his ambition for distinction, as a poet, is very great. We 
are inclined to think, that even his own aspirations are deal, 
rather than the practical promptings of a mind, stimulated to 
action by mingling among its fellows. His seclusion from 
the world, while it has served to give him, perhaps, a con- 
tempt for fame with men, has not entirely destroyed that 
aspiration for real distinction, which must be experienced 
by every gifted mind. May we not gather this belief from 
the following beautiful poem, which he has placed the second 
in his volume, and which we extract in full? When we 
glance at the past course of his life——when we reflect upon 
the fact that, years ago, he was pronounced by the first Re- 
view then in the country, to be the greatest of American 
geniuses,—that since that time he has almost entirely with- 
drawn from the literary world, and that now he once more 
enters the lists of poetic competition, with men who have 
been gradually rising higher and higher, until they have left 
even him below them in public estimation,—may we not 
with reason conclude, that this poem, whether he knew it or 
not, is colored by the secret emotions and aspirations of his 


own heart. 
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GENIUS WAKING. 


“Slumber’s heavy chain hath bound thee— 
Where is now thy fire ? 

Feeble wings are gathering round thee— 
Shall they hover higher? 

Can no power, no spell recall thee 
From inglorious dreams ? 

Oh! could glory so appal thee 
With his burning beams? 


Thine was once the highest pinion 
In the midway air; 

With a proud and sure dominion, 
Thou did’st upward bear— 

Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Olympian throne, 

Ever mounting, ever brightening, 
Thou wert there alone. 


Where the pillared props of heaven 
Glitter with eternal snows,— 
Where no darkling clouds are driven, 
Where no fountain flows,— 

Far above the rolling thunder, 
When the surging storm 

Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 
We beheld thy form. 


Oh! what rare and heavenly brightness 
Flowed around thy plumes, 
As a cascade’s foamy whiteness 
Lights a cavern’s glooms,— 
Wheeling through the shadowy ocean, 
Like a shape of light, 
With serene and placid motion, 
Thou wert dazzling bright. 


From that cloudless region stooping, 
Downward thou did’st rush, 

Not with pinion faint and drooping, 
But the tempest’s gush,— 

Up again undaunted soaring, 
Thou did’st pierce the cloud, 

When the warring winds were roaring 
Fearfully and loud. 


Where is now that restless longing 
After higher things,— 
Come they not, like visions, thronging, 
On their airy wings,— 
28 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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Why should not their glow enchant thee 
Upward to their bliss ? 
Surely danger cannot daunt thee 
rom a heaven like this ? 


But thou slumberest-—faint and quivering 
Hangs thy ruffled wing, 

Like a dove’s in winter shivering, 
Ora feebler thing. 

Where is now thy might, or motion, 
Thy imperial flight? 

Where is now thy heart’s devotion, 
Where thy spirit’s flight ? 


Hark !—his rustling plumage gathers 
Closer to his side,— 

Close, as when the storm-bird weathers 
Ocean’s hurrying tide,— 

Now his nodding beak is steady, 
Wide his burning eye,— 

Now his opening wings are ready, 
And his aim—how high! 


Now he curves his neck, and proudly,— 
Now is stretched for flight,— 
Hark! his wings—they thunder loudly, 
And their flash—how bright! 
Onward—onward, over mountain, 
Through the rack and storm, 
Now like sunset over fountain, 
Flits his glancing form. 


Glorious bird !—thy dream has left thee,— 
Thou hast reached thy heaven,— 
Lingering slumber hath not reft thee 
Of the glory given,— 
With a bold, a fearless pinion, 
On thy starry road, 
None, to fame’s supreme dominion, 
Mightier ever trode.”—p. 20. 


We know of nothing, in the whole range of English po- 
etry, which expresses more beautifully than this the morbid 
apathy, the sudden excitement, the lofty soarings of poetic 
genius. It is doubtless one of the author’s favorite compo- 
sitions ; it must be the expression of some of the common 
emotions of his heart, for this is not the first time that it has 
been presented to the public. 

The first and largest single poem in the volume before us, 
entitled “Tz Dream or a Day,” contains ideas very sim 
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lar to those expressed in “Guntus Wakine.” It is a fair 
specimen, both of the author’s faults and excellencies. It is 
deficient in natural touches. Its brilliancy is unreal, and 
sometimes almost painful. Very often, there is too much of 
light for the vision. Yet many of the thoughts are beauti- 
ful; some, sublime. ‘They could flow from no other than 
apoet’s soul. They embody the hopes, the aspirations, the 
delights of the spirit, which lives within itself, cut off from 
connection with the world, thirsting after “the pure,” “the 
good and lovely.” We doubt not that, like Lord Byron’s 
celebrated dream, it “is not alla dream.” In it the poet is 
thus addressed by a mysterious spirit: 


“Lone pilgrim through life’s gloom,” thus spake the shade, 
“Hold on with steady will along thy way; 

Thou by a kindly, favoring hand wert made,— 
Hard though thy lot, yet thine what can repay 

Long years of bitter toil,—the holy aid 
Of spirit age is thine, be that thy stay: 

Thine to behold the true, to feel the pure, 

To know the good and lovely—these endure. 


Hold on—thou hast in thee thy best reward ; 
Poor are the largest stores of sordid gain, 
If from the heaven of thought the soul is barred,— 
If the high spirit’s bliss is sought in vain ; 
Think not thy lonely lot is cold or hard, 
The world has never bound thee with its chain ; 
Free as the birds of heaven thy heart can soar,— 
Thou can’st create new worlds—what would’st thou more ? 


The future age will know thee—yea, even now 
Hearts beat and tremble at thy bidding,—tears 
Flow as thou movest thy wand,—thy word can bow 
Even ruder natures,—the dull soul uprears 

As thou thy trumpet blast attunest,—thou 
Speakest, and each remotest valley hears :— 

Thou hast the gift of song—a wealth is thine, 

Richer than all the treasures of the mine. 


Hold on—glad spirits company thy path— 
They minister to thee, though all unseen ; 
Even when the tempest lifts its voice in wrath, 
Thou joyest in its strength; the orient sheen 
Gladdens thee with its beauty ; winter hath 
A holy charm that soothes thee, like the green 
Of infant May—all Nature is thy friend,— 
All seasons to thy life enchantment lends. 


Man, too, thou know’st and feelest—all the springs 
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That wake his smile and tear, his joy and sorrow, 
All that uplifts him on emotion’s wings, 
Each longing for a fair and blest to-morrow, 
Each tone that soothes or saddens, all that rings 
Joyously to him, thou can’st fitly borrow 
From thy own breast, and blend it in a strain, 
To which each human heart beats back again. 


Thine the unfettered thought, alone controlled 
By nature’s truth; thine the wide-seeing eye, 

Catching the delicate shades, yet apt to hold 
The whole in its embrace—before it lie 

Pictured in fairest light, as chart unrolled, 
Fields of the present and of destiny : 

The voice of truth amid the senseless throng 

May now be lost; ’tis heard and felt ere long. 


Hold on,—live for the world—live for all time— 
Rise in thy conscious power, but gently bear 
Thy form among thy fellows ; sternly climb 
The spirit’s Alpine peaks; ’mid snow towers there 
Nurse the pure thought, but yet accordant chime 
With lowlier hearts, in valleys green and fair,— 
Sustain thyself—yield to no meaner hand, 
E’en though he rule awhile thy own dear land. 


Brief is his power,—oblivion waits the churl, 

Bound to his own poor self; his form decays, 
But sooner fades his name. Thou shalt unfurl 

Thy standard to the winds of future days,— 
Well may’st thou in thy soul defiance hurl 

On such who would subdue thee; thou shalt raise 
Thy name, when they are dust, and nothing more ; 
Hold on—in earnest hope still look before. 


Nerved to a stern resolve, fulfil thy lot,— 
Reveal the secrets nature has unveiled thee; 
All higher gifts by toil intense are bought,— 
Has thy firm will in action ever failed thee ? 
Only on distant summits fame is sought,— 
Sorrow and gloom thy nature has entailed thee, 
But bright thy present joys, and brighter far 
The hope that draws thee like a heavenly star.”’—p. 16. 


This is indeed a noble strain,—tinged at once with the 
hopes and the melancholy of the poet. 


This volume is mostly composed of short pieces, songs 
and ballads, written after classic measures. There are also 
imitations of the versification belonging to modern languages, 
as well as translations. Some of these are admirable, and 
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none are below a highly respectable standard. ‘They prove 
the author to be a master of rhythm. He must have devoted 
a great deal of study to it, and must also be possessed of an 
ear attuned to melody. Dr. Percival is, perhaps, one of the 
first scholars of the day ; and it may be interesting to readers 
to know the fact, that he possesses a rare combination of 
talent. He was distinguished in college, at one and the same 
time, for poetic and mathematical genius. 

In his descriptions of the natural world, he is not as gra- 
phic as Bryant. Some, however, of his poems display more 
of the painter’s talent than has generally been attributed to 
him. ‘The beautiful piece entitled “Seneca Lake,” (p. 28,) 
contains many striking evidences of this : 


“T had wandered long, 
That bright, fair day; and all the way, my path 
Was tended by a warm and soothing air, 
That breathed like bliss; and round me all the woods 
Opened their yellow buds, and every cottage 
Was bowered in blossoms, for the orchard trees 
Were all in flower.” 


Again : 
“Thou wert calm, 

Even as an infant calm, that gentle evening ; 
And one would hardly dream thoud’st ever met 
And wrestled with the storm. A breath of air 
Felt only in its coolness, from the west 
Stole over thee, and stirred thy golden mirror 
Into long waves, that only showed themselves 
In ripples on thy shore—far distant ripples, 
Breaking the silence with their quiet kisses, 
And softly murmuring peace.” 


“Far to the south 
Thy slumbering waters floated, one long sheet 
Of burnished gold—between thy nearer shores 
Softly embraced, and melting distantly 
Into a yellow haze, embosomed low 
Mid shadowy hills, and misty mountains, all 
Covered with showery light, as with a veil 
Of airy gauze. Beautiful were thy shores, 
And manifold their outlines, here up-swelling 
In bossy green—there hung in slaty cliffs, 
Black as if hewn from jet, and over-topped 
With the dark cedar’s tufts, or new leaved birch, 
Bright as the wave below.” 


Really, after reading these passages, and many others like 
them, in this volume, we almost regret having given the palm 
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of superiority to Bryant, as the painter of nature. This sort 
of poetry, however, we are not inclined to consider of the 
highest order, and our author may base his claims to distinc- 
tion upon productions of a loftier character. This is popular 
poetry, and “Seneca Lake” will be admired by ten, where 
“Tye Dream or A Day” is admired by one among readers 
of poetry. Percival’s claim to superiority, even in this kind 
of composition, could be easily established if he would simply 
write a little more of it. 

If space permitted, we would be happy to give many more 
extracts from his delightful book. Some of his songs are 
exquisite, and at times he gives us passages which makes 
one almost hold his breath. What a poetic picture is the 
following! How perfectly is the rhythm suited to the thought 
and to what an intensity is that thought wound up: 


“Softly sweet the song is stealing, softly through the night afar; 
Faint and low the bell is pealing; dim, through haze, the light of star; 
Hushed and still is all around me; cold and still my brooding heart— 
Sure some magic spell has bound me—bid, oh! bid the spell depart.” 
p- 193. 


We commend this volume to all lovers of true poetry. 
We feel that we have not done it full justice in this review. 
We close with an extract which proves that the poet, though 
he loves to wander through classic realms, has the soul and 
feelings of an American. Let it commend him to all who 
feel an interest in American literature, or a pride in Ameri- 
can genius : 


“How deep the silence— 
Only the rustling boughs, the broken ripple, 
The cricket, and the tree-frog, with the tinkle 
Of bells in fold and pasture, or a voice 
Heard from a distant farm, or hollow bay 
Of home-returning hound,—a virgin land 
Just rescued from the wilderness, still showing 
Wrecks of the giant forest, yet all bright 
With a luxuriant culture, springing wheat, 
And meadows richly green,—the blessed gift 
Of liberty and law. I gazed upon them, 
And on the unchanging lake, and felt awhile 
Unutterable joy—I loved my land 
With more than filial love—it was a joy 
That only spake in tears.”—p. 30. 
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Art. VI.— Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By ALpueus 8. Pacxarp, Prof. of the Greek 
and Latin Languages and Literature, Bowdoin College. 
New-York: Gould, Newman & Saxton. 1839. 

2. The Clouds of Aristophanes, with Notes. By C.C. 
Fe. ton, A. M., Eliot Prof. of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. Cambridge: J. Owen. 1841. 

3. The Gorgias of Plato, with Notes. By Tneropore D. 
Wooxsey, Prof. of Greek in Yale College. Boston: Jas. 
Munroe & Co. 1842. 


TueEse little books are cheering to the eye of the American 
student. In the dearth of good editions of the classic authors, 
we hail, with delight, any addition, however small, to our 
scanty stores, and tender our thanks to the editors for their 
very valuable and acceptable labors. This is the first time 
that these old Athenian gentlemen have been introduced to 
us on our own shores. We trust that they will be graciously 
received, in the literary circles of our republic, and that the 
editors and publishers, who have united to present them, in 
neat and attractive costume, will meet with their deserved 
reward. 

We propose, in this article, to consider the claims of So- 
crates. We have summoned, before our tribunal, the accused 
and the accuser, and we invite our readers to take a seat with 
us, and listen to the defence of the earnest and eloquent ad- 
vocate. ‘The task of vindicating the memory of their injured 
master seems to have been entrusted, by his fellow-disciples, 
to Xenophon, and it could not have fallen into better hands. 
There is an air of sincerity about the Memorabilia, which 
marks it as the production of a man, who does not seek to 
varnish over a fictitious tale, and, by studied exaggeration, 
to extort applause ; but to give a living portraiture of Socra- 
tes, such as he was, under a deep conviction that to be ad- 
mired, it is only necessary that he should be known; that 
his finely proportioned character, like the perfect statues 
Wrought by the chisel of Phidias or Praxiteles, needs only 
to be unveiled to the gaze of the world, to attract its hom- 
age. We value the representations of Plato only so far as 
he accords with Xenophon. He makes Socrates too fre- 
quently the reporter of his own opinions, to render him a 
trustworthy guide. Xenophon had more of the traits of a Bos- 
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well about him. Hence, although it would be ridiculous to 
compare his genius with Plato’s, we must acknowledge him 
to be a better reporter of the Socratic philosophy and a better 
representative of the Socratic school. Plato was himself a 
philosopher and the founder of a sect. In him we behold 
the dialectic skill and practical good sense of Socrates, com- 
bined with an imagination of oriental magnificence, and oc- 
casionally overpowered by it. ‘The Homer of philosophers, 
he was a poet as well as a speculatist. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the simple instructions of his master were 
adorned or distorted by the creations of his own prodigal and 
inexhaustible genius.* 

It is fortunate for the fame of the Athenian philosopher 
that these memoirs, from the pen of his affectionate disciple 
have come down tous. They form his best defence against 
the charges of his accusers. ‘They vindicate him alike from 
the calumnies of Aristophanes, and the more innocent, 
though scarcely less dangerous, misrepresentations of Plato, 
and sustain the philosopher in the position to which the im- 
partial judgment of his countrymen finally elevated him, as 
the martyr of virtue. The history of philosophy records no 
change so sudden as that which succeeded the death of S8o- 
erates. 'The delirium of the popular mind, during which he 
perished, had no sooner subsided, than the verdict of con- 
demnation was reversed. Amidst the dazzling pretensions 
of impudent impostors, and the strife of contending dema- 
gogues, the people looked back, with tender regret, to the 
memory of that hoary-headed old man, who concealed, under 
an unprepossessing exterior,t a kind and generous heatt, 
whose life had been spent for their benefit, and whom, while 


* Xenophon remarks, with respect to Plato’s Apology, that he had not 
heard from Socrates, nor would he commit to writing any such things. 
Xen. Epist. 5. Cicero refers to Plato in Acad. I. 4, as varius, multiplex et 
copiosus; and observes, again, Leporem Socraticum subtilitatemque sermo- 
nis cum obscuritate Pythagore et cum illa plurimarum artium gravitate 
contexuit. De Rep. I. 10.. We shall have occasion to refer to some other 
passages in another place. 

t Socrates, like Pope, Boethaave, and many others, to whom nature has 
not been sparing in intellectual graces, was not remarkable for his personal 
attractions. He had an enormous mouth, with thick lips, prominent eyes 
and a turned up nose. Poor Benoit, a scholar of the seventeenth century, 
complains that his lot was, in one respect, worse than Socrates’, for he h 
a wife, with whom compared, Xantippe was an angel, “per annos quadra- 
genta-septem,” is his doleful account in his memoirs, “miserum conjugem 
omnibus diris affecit.” For the character of Socrates’ better half, see Xen. 
Conviv. II. 10. 
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employed in his unostentatious avocation of instructing the 
ignorant, and reclaiming the vicious, they had seen in the 
streets, the agora and the shops, summer and winter, morn- 
ing, noon and night, barefoot, a coarse blanket his only cov- 
ering. Instead of being denounced as the corrupter, he 
was hailed as the benefactor of his race; and the storm, in 
which he had been swept away, was roused against his ene- 
mies. Some fell victims to the fury of the multitude, others 
fled the city, and others perished by violent hands, or wasted 
in hopeless exile. ‘This returning tide of feeling in his coun- 
trymen was only the beginning of his fame, the types of 
that veneration by which his name would be borne to the 
most distant nations and down to the remotest posterity. 
The wise and the good of all civilized lands have combined 
tohonor him. Virtue has lingered fondly around his shrine, 
and genius has adorned it with her choicest offerings—from 
the immortal trilogy of Plato, to the Mort de Socrates of La 
Martine—so that by the general voice of mankind, 

“Poor Socrates, 

“By what he taught and suffered for so doing, 

“For truth’s sake suffering death unjust, lives now 

“Equal in fame to proudest conquerors.” 


The birth of Socrates, A. C. 470, marks an era in the his- 
tory of our race. He is “a personage,” says M. Cousin, 
“eminently historical. He represents, indeed, an idea which 
isof the highest elevation, the idea of philosophy; that is 
to say, of reflection in itself—refiection applied to all things, 
but principally and first to human nature.”* It is with jus- 
tice, that Cicero venerates him, as the parens philosophiz,t 
the father of that noble philosophy, which has man for its 
object, and seeks to ascertain the relations in which he stands 
to the universe around him; to develope his higher capaci- 
ties, aud train him for a more enlarged and elevated sphere,— 
aphilosophy which no people needed more than the Athe- 
hians, nor any age more than that which witnessed and des- 
pised the labors of Socrates. 

Athens, in the age of Pericles, A. C. 441, had reached the 
highest stage of Greek civilization. A series of prosperous 

*Introduc. Hist. Phil. Amercan Trans. pp. 43-77. 

tDe Fin. II. 1. De N.D.1. 34. That Cicero used this expression with 
reference to moral philosophy, or the philosophy of human life, is evident 
from the passage in Brutus, 8. Primum tum philosophia, non illa de natura, 
quae fuerat antiquior, sed haec, in qua de bonis rebus et malis, deque hom- 
imum vita et moribus disputatur, inventa dicitur. 

29 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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events, contributing to the power and aggrandizement of the 
republic, and developing the intellects of a people, upon whom 
nature had showered her gifts, with unusual prodigality, had 
made Athens the eye of Greece, mistress of arts and arms, 
and the admiration of the world. The city was adorned 
with vast and magnificent buildings. Commerce and the 
arts were made tributary to the comfort and splendor of its 
inhabitants, who lived amidst a profusion of every thing 
which wealth could procure, or luxury crave. This state 
of things was not unattended with its usual evils, so that the 
era which marks the greatest prosperity of Athens, indicates 
also the period of its decline. ‘The lust of wealth was stim- 
ulated by facility of acquisition, and luxury increased with 
the means of enjoyment. The simplicity of ancient man- 
ners, and the severity of ancient virtue, yielded to the insinu- 
ating arts of an enfeebling civilization; and the nation lost 
that firm integrity and elevated public spirit which distin- 
guished the contemporaries of Aristides, and that disciplined 
valor which was displayed by the heroes of Marathon and 
Salamis. 

In the decline of a state, unfavorable symptoms first appear 
among the young. Athens was no exception to this law of 
national existence. The youth of that opulent and giddy 
metropolis, disdaining the rigors of ancient discipline, de- 
voted themselves to the arts of ostentation and display, af- 
fected an effeminate dandyism, and revelled in debauchery 
and crime. The Athenian exquisite, with his long hair 
greased and curled, like our King-street dandies, and glitter- 
ing with rings to his finger-ends, strutted over the public 
walks, in a flowing pallium of purple, richly embroidered, 
fastened by a curiously wrought brooch, on the right shoul- 
der, and trailing gracefully behind; or dashed down to the 
Pirzeus, in his gilded chariot, the admiration of Athenian 
courtezans, and the envy of less fortunate beaux. These 
young blades frequently squandered upon their horses, as 
many minas as would support a philosopher, harrassing their 
foolish old fathers the meanwhile, like Strepsiades in the 
clouds, with a perpetual drain upon their purses. 

The vices of the age were something worse than those 
which confine themselves to the surface of society, and dis- 
play themselves in a love of splendid equipage, costly dress, 
and sumptuous banquets. They struck their roots deep into 
the heart of the body politic. The intercourse of the citi- 
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zens was disturbed by contentions, and their property dimi- 
nished by perpetual lawsuits. Reverence for age departed 
with respect for public officers. Insubordination prevailed 
in the city and the camp. The vices which deformed pri- 
vate life crept into the public counsels. Self-interest was 
the motive, intrigue the means of political success. Politics 
degenerated into a mere trade, a deliberate system of knavery 
and imposture. Unprincipled demagogues aspired to rule 
the people. Prepared to sacrifice public good to private ad- 
vantage, and to scruple at no expedients, by which they 
might worm themselves into the favor of the demos, and 
crawl into place and power, they disregarded alike the dic- 
tates of virtue and patriotism, and were intent only on their 
own elevation.* 

The sources of these evils must doubtless be sought, prin- 
cipally, in the prevalence of scepticism among the Atheni- 
ans,—the absence of a sober practical conviction of the 
existence of God and a future state. The early superstition 
of Greece, which was a scion transplanted from the East, 
veiled under symbolical representations and hoary myths, 
truths of sublime import and lasting importance. But, as it 
is the tendency of the human mind to forget the inward 
truth in the contemplation of the outward symbol, and mis- 
take the shadow for the substance, these myths and symbols 
gradually lost their sacred import, the ancient traditions were 
perverted by the poets, or embodied into works of art by the 
painters and sculptors, and the Grecian religion assumed the 
form of devotion to the external world. 

“A pompous show 
Of art, a palpable array of sense.” 


Such a condition of things could not but be fatal to sin- 
cere devotion. With the development of poetic genius among 
the Greeks, and the progress of art, their religious feeling 
declined. The cultivated Athenian was a sceptic and a 
worldling. To him a future state was a dreamy fiction. 
The present engrossed his attention. The fields of Elysium 
could yield him no rapture ; the shades of 'Tartarus inspire 
no terror. But, to one cast, like the Greek, in nature’s finest 
mould, and gifted with exquisite sensibility, such a condition 
must have been fraught wiih anxiety and gloom. Hence a 
vein of despondency pervades the Greek poetry. ‘I'he grave 


* Mem. III. 5, 16, 
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is invested with all that melancholy imagery, with which 
the imagination is wont to clothe the last resting-place of 
man.* 

The tendency to deterioration was greatly aggravated by 
the Sophists, a mercenary horde, who traded in_ philosophy, 
and turned the temple of science into a den of thieves. The 
appellation by which this class of men were designated, has 
become, like the term Jesuit, a by-word, and a badge of dis- 
grace. But it seems originally to have meant nothing more 
than a practical wise man, a teacher of wisdom, in opposition 
to the mere theoretical investigator or literary man.{ It was 
only in consequence of the guilty defection of that class of 
instructors, that the name became a synonyme for intellec- 
tual prostitution. ‘The Sophists were attracted to Athens by 
the hope of gain. The wealth and luxury of the inhabi- 
tants, together with their love for the arts of display, pro- 
mised a fair market for the sale of their literary quackeries. 
Their appearance sometime after the 84th Olympiad, A. C. 
441, marks a period of great importance. ‘They were the 
first who came forward with offers of public instruction. 
The alacrity with which the Hellenic youth crowded to the 
Sophists, and paid large sums for their services, arose from 
the attractious of the teachers themselves, and the thirst for 
knowledge which long destitution had excited. The So- 
phists might have been extensively useful ; and had they not 
so basely betrayed the trust reposed in them, they would now 
be regarded with admiration and gratitude. 'They stirred to 
its depths the vast ocean of mind, and met the demands 
which they had excited by public lectures. But they failed 
to direct the youth of Athens to the proper subjects of study. 
Their instructions, full of specious fallacies and corrupt 
principles, were directed principally to the acquisition of 
practical dexterity or craft,—ability to shine in the senate or 
humbug the ecclesia,—and, as money was their chief object, 
they professed a pliable morality, which permitted them to 
cater to the appetites of their scholars, and suit their panto- 


* On the subject of death, the Greek poets indulge in a strain so melan- 
choly as to be actually depressing to the spirits. See especially Mimner- 
mus, Simonides, and Theognis. Even the Teian muse is sometimes clad 
in sable. Anacreon sings “Gray are my temples, &c.” Apud Stob. lib. I 
Homer, long before, had said, “I would rather serve with the poorest man, 
than be king over all the shades.” Od. XI. 422. 

+ Wachsmuth. Hellen, Alterthumskunde. II. Th. 2 abth. S. 458. 
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logical wares to the taste of their various customers.* Theirs 
was a wisdom, not of things, but of words; and their lec- 
tures, delivered in a brilliant rhetorical style, pleased the ear, 
and captivated the imagination, but, if we may credit a con- 
temporary, made no man wiser or better.t 

Protagoras of Abdera, was the archangel of this intellec- 
tual apostacy.[ Gorgias of Leontium, Prodicus of Cos, and 
Hippias of Elis, were his most illustrious compeers. They 
were the first encyclopedists, doctors of all the arts and sci- 
ences—the legitimate predecessors of the Greeculus esuriens 
of Juvenal.§ The vast pretensions of these pseudo-philoso- 
phers, combined with their splendid manner of living, attrac- 
ted the youth of Athens; and won for a season the admira- 
tion of the more cultivated classes. They were held in great 
honor. Some, indeed, by pushing their speculations too far, 
incurred the odium of impiety, among a people who were 
proverbially religious. Protagoras having been banished, 
and Prodicus put to death, others were more prudent, or 
more fortunate. All Greece united in erecting a golden 
statue to Gorgias.|| 

The sophists overturned the foundations of all morality 
and science, by denying the reality of objective truth.| To 
them,every thing was as it appeared to be. There was no 
certainty in knowledge ; nothing intrinsically good or evil. 
The immutability of moral distinctions was lost sight of ; 
and the quality of actions was made to depend on the varia- 
blestandard of subjective opinion, the will of the legislator, 
or the caprice of the individual. Indeed, these early error- 
isis seem to have gone the whole length of extreme Hobbism. 


an I. 6,13. Clouds. 98. Cic. Acad. I., 23. Wachsmuth, 8. 465, 


t Xen. de Ven. xiii., 12. Nothing evinces more fully Xenophon’s strong 
aversion to the sophists, than the fact that, in a treatise on hunting, he should 
go out of his way to attack them. In this passage, he loses his ordinary pla- 
BS The subject evidently excites him. 

: Protagoras insincerus quidem philosophus, sed acerrimus ae 
fuit. Aul. Gell. N. A. V. 3, 7. Plato says that he deceived all Greece for 
more than forty years, and made more money than Phidias, or any other ten 
sculptors. Meno. p. 91. 

§ Sat. iii. 76. Mem.i.4,1. Gorgias of Plato, p.447.C. Hippias boast- 
ed at the Olympic games, that there was nothing which he did not know. 
Besides being conversant with every department of knowledge, he was his 
own silversmith, tailor, shoemaker, etc. Cic. de Orat. iii. 33. 

Cie. de Orat. iii. 32. Nat. Deor. i. 23. 

¥ Cic. Acad. ii. 46. Thewtetus of Plato, passim. Cudworth’s Eternal 
and Immutable Morality—B. ii., ch. 2. 
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The tendency to scepticism is, doubtless, among elements 
of our mental constitution ; and its legitimate use, the con- 
dition of all sound knowledge. Philosophy begins in doubt, 
that it may end in rational conviction. e who is accus- 
tomed to receive facts without inquiry, to whom all phe. 
nomena are alike the reporters of truth, and whose ready 
assent is given to every thing, which may challenge his be- 
lief, can never rise to the elevation of a true philosopher. By 
a wise provision of the author of nature, the human mind is 
furnished with this natural protection against imposition, 
Scepticism is the janitor of the mind, the surly Cerberus 
that guards it from profane intrusion ; and he who would 
approach its portals with success, must come provided with 
a sound philosophy, which silences doubt by an appeal to 
unquestionable evidence. But, like every thing else, it may 
be abused. When employed not to detect error, but to per- 
plex truth; to involve in obscurity the most august and sa- 
cred subjects; to unsettle the principles of human action; 
throw down those eternal landmarks which the Creator has 
erected between truth and falsehood, virtue and vice ; and 
extinguish the hopes that cheer us in adversity and in death, 
it is the most fearful malady that can curse a perverted in- 
tellect. ‘To examine with care the devious paths into which 
we may wander in intellectual inquiries, is the dictate of 
sound reason; but to argue from the existence of those 
paths, that there is no highway to truth, and that all direc- 
tions lead alike astray, is a fatal abuse of our noblest powers. 
And this is the difference between the philosopher and the 
sophist. The one warns against error, that he may guide 
us to truth; the other denies the reality of truth, and con- 
signs its votaries to hopeless despondency. It is the office 
of the philosopher, to unveil to us the celestial form of vir- 
tue, that we may be won by her venerable beauty ; it is the 
poor work of the sophist, to hide her from the view, and 
divide our homage among the countless idols of his own ob- 
scene pantheon. 

Nothing can be more adverse to the interests of sound 
knowledge and morality, than such principles as were incul- 
cated by these early monopolists of wisdom. To assert the 
uncertainty of knowledge, and the impossibility of arriving 
at truth, is to repress all intellectual effort, and justify the 
indolence of contented ignorance. Men will cease to con- 
tend in arace, in which no prize is to be won; and the con- 
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test will be yielded without a struggle. Or, should the mind, 
true to its native instincts, assert its high prerogative of 
thought, and indulge in speculative inquiries, it must soon 
become dispirited by the conviction of the utter vanity of 
its pursuits.* Upon the principles of scepticism, all philo- 
sophical discussion is reduced to a mere measuring of wea- 

ns; and is valuable or interesting, only as a show of in- 
tellectual gladiators. No solid advantage is to be gained; 
no victory to be achieved. ‘The parties can only perish in 
the strife. It is the very struggle of Eteocles and Polynices ; 
a deadly combat, in which both fall and no empire is won; 
while philosophy, like the wretched Jocasta, bends over the 
bodies of her bleeding sons, and lifting the fatal weapon to 
her own bosom, dies in their embrace. 


gv OF TOG OIATAroIS 
Savivea xFirou, wee Sarivo’ appar x seas. 


Eurip. Phaeniss. 1472. 


The condition of Athens, such as we have very imperfect- 
ly sketched it, must have been a subject of melancholy re- 
flection to every honest lover of his country; peculiarly so 
to the enlightened few, whose political views were based up- 


on comprehensive principles, and whose philosophic fore- 
sight discerned in the disorders of the times, prognostics of 
national ruin. Among this number was Socrates. It must 
have cost the modest philosupher many an hour of anxious 
and painful thought, before he could persuade himself that 
he was called upon to act the principal part in such a trying 
crisis ; single-handed to attack the combined and disciplined 
hosts, that were working the downfall of his country. But, 
full of faith in God, and faith in man’s higher destiny, he 
girded himself for the work. It was a noble conception, 
and as nobly embodied in action. It was worthy of that 
“heroic magnitude of mind,” which marked his whole ca- 
reer, 

That Socrates believed himself summoned to this warfare 
by the divinity himself—divinely commissioned to do battle 
against those errors, of which the sophists were the abettors 
and the representatives—is demonstrable, as well from the 
actions of the man, as from his frequent and solemn affirma- 
tion. How else are we to understand his allusions to his 


* Postquam animus humanus de veritate invenienda semel desperaverit, 
omnino omnia fiunt languidiora. Nov. Organum. [. 67. 
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genius? To interpret these as mere figures of speech, is to 
charge upon the simplest of philosophers, a style of expres. 
sion exceeding the bounds of oriental extravagance. He did 
not arrogate the divine direction, as a privilege peculiar to 
himself; but held and taught, that it was vouchsafed to every 
man of sincere piety.* 

Various opinions have been maintained, with respect to 
the genius of Socrates.t A few words may, perhaps, place 
the subject in its proper light. Socrates was a careful ob- 
server of men oak things. He had made himself profoundly 
conversant with the motives of human action; and could 
anticipate, with great precision, the course of human affairs. 
Possessed of a comprehensive understanding, and a practi- 
cal judgment, which had been enlarged and enriched by 
long experience, he could grasp a subject in its whole ex- 
tent, and view it in all its diversified relations and conse- 
quences. He seems to have apprehended clearly those per- 
manent and invariable laws, which, amid constant fluctua- 
tion, direct the destinies of man and of the world. While 
others looked only on the troubled surface of the ocean, and 
thought that they discerned the direction of affairs, in the 
apparent motion of its billows, or the dash of its flying 
spray, his philosophic insight was cast into the depths below; 
and he traced the direction of the tide, by which all events 
were sweeping onward to their consummation. His judi- 
cious counsels were the responses of an inward oracle ; his 
auguries of the future were the dictates of an enlightened 
reason, that had carefully observed the past.[ This faculty 
of divination, is the prerogative only of the most gifted 
among the sons of men. They are the true seers, the unin- 


* Mem. I. 1,9. 14,8. IV.3, 12. 

+t His genius was not an attendant spirit, or guardian angel, but the di- 
vinity himself. Xenophon uses, indiscriminately, the expressions, 6 60s, 
61 Seoi, +3 dapsoviov, with reference to that directing agency, which his 
master enjoyed. Mem. I., 1,2. I. 4,19. 1. 3,4. Similarly Cicero—divinum 
quiddam, quod dzemonion appellat, cui semper ipse ——— nunquam im- 
pellenti, seepe revocanti. De Div. 1.54. Xenophon, however, ascribes to 
the genius something more than a restraining influence. Mem. IV. 8,1. 
See Historia Diaboli. auctore J.G. Mayer, p. 45—a work of much curious 
learning. The subject is also discussed by Apuleius, in the tenth book of 
his Metamorphoses; and, if we mistake not, by Plutarch. 


: This principle was not unknown to Ovid: 


Augurium ratio est, et conjectura futuri : 
Hac divinavi, notitiamque tuli. Trist., I. 9, 52. 
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spired prophets of our race, Such a man was Edmund 
Burke. In modern England, he passed merely for a states- 
man of profound sagacity and philosophic foresight. Had 
his lot been cast in the heroic ages, he would have been hail- 
ed as the priest of Apollo. Like Calchas, he might have 
been the umpire of contending princes, or the leader of em- 
battled armies and navies.* It was for a genius like this 
that Milton longed, when he penned his inimitable II Pense- 
roso, closing with the prayer, that his old age might be bless- 
ed with a calm retreat, in some peaceful hermitage, in which 
he would converse with all that is ennobling in heaven and 
earth. 


“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


Situated as Socrates was, it was natural for him to mis- 
take the deductions of a sound intellect, and the impulses of 
ahealthful conscience, for intimations of the divinity, and 
toconclude that he was acting under a special commission 
from heaven. Nor was it singular that his disciples should 
indulge the same belief. It accorded with the maxims of 
antiquity, that exalted wisdom and virtue were the gifts of 


the gods, and that every great man enjoyed a portion of di- 
vine inspiration.t When, therefore, they listened to the 
sublime doctrines that were unfolded by their master, and 
illustrated in the daily beauty of his life, they did not hesi- 
tate to place him among those favored mortals, who reflect 
the light of the supreme intelligence. So powerful was the 
impression of his transcendent excellence upon two of the 
Christian fathers, that they claimed him as a prophet of the 
Logos, and inscribed his name in the martyrology of eter- 
nal truth.t In pursuit of his high mission, Socrates came 


* This practice was quite common among the Greeks and other ancient 
nations. See Der Prophetismus der Hebriier, von A. Knobel. Breslau. 
1837. Th. I. 8. 53. 
= Nemo vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit. Cic. de N. 

. TL. 66. 

t Justin Martyr. Apol. 1.5. Clem. Alex. Strom. I., p. 298. Some of the 
fathers thought otherwise. Minucius Felix considers him a tool of evil 
spirits. Others, with less courage, or more compassion, seem to regard him 
in the dubious light of Dante’s neutral spirits, who were neither on the side 
of God nor the devil. 

Che non furou ribelli 
Né pur fedeli a dio, ma per sé foro. Infer. I11., 39. 

See the passages in Usteri’s Pau’lin. Lehrbeg. Zurich. 1834. Anhang, 

3. Miinscher’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch, I. 8. 102. 
30 v~". V.—Nno. 9. 
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forth as the reformer of the age. He surveyed, with scru- 
tinizing eye, the condition of his countrymen, moral, social 
and political, that he might ascertain the actual extent of 
their disorders, and apply asuitable remedy. It was appa- 
rent toevery observer, that Athens was fast declining from 
its ancient glory. Where were the causes of the change to 
be sought? Not in the want of civilization—for it was the 
age of Pericles; not of the fine arts—for the Acropolis was 
stull crowned with its beautiful Parthenon, and the Athenian 
citizen, as he sat in the public assembly in the Pnyx, gazed 
all around upon prodigies of architectural grandeur, which 
still excite the wonder of the world; nor yet of mere intel- 
lectual cultivation—for the sophists had long labored in this 
sphere, without any perceptible benefit. The wants of the 
people lay deeper, too deep to be reached by those forms of 
knowledge, which appeal to the senses or the mere intellect. 
The “violet-crowned city,” in all its pomp and glory, lay like 
a bloated corpse, and the birds of prey were hastening to 
their repast. But it was not because philosophers had failed 
to count the number of the stars, trace the orbits of the 
planets, or explain the origin of the universe. All this might 
have been done, and Athens had still been undone. They 
had failed to imbue their disciples with the love of moral 
beauty, and draw them to the practice of virtue. Socrates 
came forth with a philosophy suited to the times,—a philo- 
sophy, not of the material universe, but of that more grand 
and mysterious microcosm—man ; a philosophy of human 
nature. It is with justice, therefore, that he is said to have 
been the first, who drew philosophy from heaven to earth, 
and placed it in the dwellings of men. Apprised of the ne- 
cessary limitations of the human faculties, and the impossi- 
bility of arriving at satisfactory conclusions, on subjects 
which, while they excite the curiosity, must forever baffle 
the comprehension of man,he abstained altogether from those 
inquiries into the inner forms and recondite agencies of na- 
ture, which constituted almost all the learning of his times, 
and directed his attention, exclusively, to those pursuits, 
which ascertain the duty of man, and promote his interest 
and happiness. Religion, ethics, politics,—these were the 
spheres to which his labors were confined.t 

* Mem. i. 1,11, 14. Specimens of these speculations are given by Cice- 


ro. Acad. ii., 37, 40. 
+ Ab antiqua philosophia usque ad Socratem, qui Archelaum audert, 
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The method of Socrates was as simple as his end was 
practical. He abjured all ostentation of learning, and par- 
ade of words, regarding sincerity as the indispensable quali- 
fication of a teacher of virtue, and the knowledge of our 
ignorance the highest evidence of wisdom. In this respect, 
his unpretending services were strikingly contrasted with 
the lofty assumption and brilliant display of those pantologi- 
cal doctors, the sophists. He approached the literary ora- 
cies of Greece, in the character of a learner; since it com- 
ported better with the modesty of his pretensions, to attack 
them covertly, and by affecting ignorance himself, to tempt 
them to expose their own. In morals, indeed, Socrates was 
adogmatist. No man ever confided more fully in the cor- 
rectness of his sentiments; for he had arrived at them by 
protracted examination and profound reflection. But, in his 
colloquies with the sophists, it was necessary that he should 
conceal his real contempt for their miserable charlatanry, 
under a professed admiration of their wisdom, and acquies- 
cence in their decisions, Hence the Socratic irony; before 
which the paragons of wisdom quailed, while that modest 
philosopher plied them with his searching interrogatories, 
wrung from them incautious admissions, and exposed their 
poor conceits and shallow sophistry.* 

The Socratic method must not be confounded, as is often 
done, with the mere use of the dialogue. The form of col- 
loquial disputation had been previously resorted to by Anaxi- 
mines of T’eos. Indeed, if we were in search of its inventor, 
we should probably go back to the garden of Eden. The 
peculiar merit of Socrates, consists in his having given to 
the dialogue the form of logical induction—eraywyn. The 
main feature of this method consists in suspending the final 
decision, until by a succession of self-evident propositions, 
the truth of it is made fully to appear, and the mind prepared 
for its reception. Hence it is the most perfect way of ob- 
taining absolute truth, that can be conceived. Setting out 


numeri motusque tractabantur, et unde omnia orirentur quove reciderent: 
studioseque ab his siderium magnitudines, intervalla, cursus auyguirebantur, 
etcuncta celestia. Socrates autem primus philosophiam devocavit e ccelo, 
etin urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coegit de vita et 
moribus, rebusque bonis et malis querere. Tusc. Quest. V.4. See a si- 
milar passage in Acad. i., 4. 

*Cic. Acad. ii.,5. De Orat. ii., 67. Off. i. 30. Ideo dictus (Socrates) 
figwy, agens imperitum, et admirator aliorum tanguam sapientium, etc 
Quintil. ix., 2, 50 
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with admitted truths, Socrates proceeded, by questions dex- 
terously applied, to which the respondent could not but an- 
swer correctly, to draw from him concessions, from which 
the conclusion at which he aimed irresistibly followed.* As 
the Athenian philosopher desired that the remedy which he 
proposed should be co-extensive with existing evils, he ap- 
plied himself to the instruction of all classes. He had no 
phrontistery, as Aristophanes ridiculously represents the mat- 
ter,—no thinking-shop, or repository of literary wares. All 
Athens was his auditorium ; and every Athenian might be 
his hearer. He was continually in public; and his instruc- 
tions were given without money and without price.t 

What was the teaching of Socrates?’ What were the 
doctrines which he proposed to the Athenian people, as the 
only means of arresting the tendencies of the umes, and 
averting their impending ruin! This question we propose 
now to answer ; and wiil proceed to consider the philosophy 
of Socrates, under its three-fold aspect of religion, morals 
and politics. 

The Athenian sage found his countrymen in possession of 
a religion, which, whatever may have been its original, had 
been perverted by the priest and the poet into a degrading 
superstition. The Iliad and Odyssey were its canonical 
books; and the brutal and contentious divinities, that figure 
in the “tale of Troy divine,” were the objects of popular 
adoration. It requires no great stretch of ingenuity to de- 
cide what must have been the practical influence of a my- 
thology, which provided a patron deity for every crime, and 
excused the frailties of mortals, by pleading the excesses of 
the Olympian king, and the freaks of his pretty daughter. 
Such a system of folly and impiety, could never have satis- 
fied the earnest and sincere mind of Socrates. Hence he 
turned away from the fictions of the poet, and the imposi- 
tions of the priest, to converse with himself, intent on inter- 
preting the voice of nature within his own bosom, and rever- 
ently following its dictates. Discarding the atheistic cos- 
mogonies of preceding philosophers, he surveyed the works 
of creation,—the great mirror of the divine perfections, legi- 

* Mem. IV., 6,15. Quintil. V.11,1. The Socratic induction is also 
explained in Cic. Top. X. The best modern exhibition of this method is 


found in Berkley’s Minute Philosopher—a work which, more than any oth- 
er, reminds us of the ancient master of dialectics. 


tMem.1.,1,10. IL, 2, 60. 
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ble to all who will carefully examine them, and inferred, 
from the appearances of design, the existence of an intelli- 
gent designer. He was the first to employ the teleological 
argument for the divine existence ; and from his discussions 
all subsequent writers on natural theology have watered 
their gardens. He recognized the existence of those great 
rules of morality, which derive their origin and validity, not 
from tables of stone, the symbols of human legislation, but 
from a higher power, the legislator of the universe. Expe- 
rience taught him that these laws were never violated with 
impunity ; and hence he was induced to believe in the exist- 
ence of a supreme moral governor, whose will was enforced 
by adequate sanctions, and who would finally reward the 
virtuous and punish the wicked. That man might be a 
subject of this moral government, Socrates held that he was 
endowed with a rational soul, which was destined, after 
undergoing the process of purification in this world, to unfold 
its powers in a nobler sphere.* 

Guided by the light of reason, interpreting correctly that 
prolepsis of the divinity, which, according to Epicurus, is 
inherent in every mind, Socrates arrived at the conception of 
one Supreme God, possessed of unbounded intelligence, 
power and goodness, the maker and upholder of the uni- 
verse, whose providence extends over all creatures and all 
events. This august and venerable being was to be ap- 
proached by sacrifice and prayer; and the worship which 
he regarded, did not consist in external pomp or costly sac- 
rifices. The noblest homage, which the creature could pay 
to the creator, was the adoration of a pure and grateful heart. 
Piety consisted in resemblance to the divinity, and his en- 
joyment was the perfect happiness of the soul. 

On the subject of prayer, Socrates has expressed himself 
in a manner which fully comports with the lofty character 
of his speculative theology It was the duty of man to ask 
simply for such things as were good and salutary, leaving to 
divine wisdom the apportionment of joy and sorrow, and 


* The immortality of the soul is only glanced at in the Mem. I. 4. 17. 
IV. 8., but the dying speech of Cyrus, in the Cyrop. VIII. 7. was no doubt 
designed as an expression of the Socratic doctrine. Indeed, Xenophon has 
— in this work the beau ideal of a prince, such as the philosophy of 

is master would have produced. Warburton, who, to sustain a favorite 

theory, denied that the philosophers generally believed in the immortality 

“ the soul, admits the point in regard to Socrates. Divine Legation, I. pp. 
1, 528. 
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humbly acquiescing in the measures of divine providence, 
It is due to such sentiments to remark, that they kindled a 
glow of virtuous rapture, in the cold heart of Valerius Max- 
imus ; and moved the great satirists of Rome to pen some 
of the noblest passages which have fallen from the lips of 
uninspired man.* 

With respect to the outward worship of God, Socrates 
adopted in his own practice, and recommended to his fr.ends 
the injunction of the Pythian oracle, to conform to the sa- 
cred rites of his country. Some have blamed him for this; 
but, as it seems to us, inconsiderately. 'The obligation to 
worship God arises out of the relations which his creatures 
sustain to him, and is universally binding upon them, ante- 
rior ty any command. ‘The mode, however, in which that 
worship will be most acceptable, is a matter of positive in- 
junction, and depends upon the revealed will of God. So- 
crates had no means of ascertaining this will. He, therefore, 
adopted the national form and ritual, as the organ of his 
simple devotion ; and while the polytheistic multitude joined 
in the rites of an absurd idolatry, he, in the same temple, and 
before the same altar, offered his homage to the Supreme 
Being. 

A refusal on the part of Socrates to join in the religious 
observances ef his country would have defeated his great 
object, by rousing the jealousy of the priesthood, and pre- 
cipitating his fate. He doubtless remembered the peril of 
Anaxagoras, Aischylus, and Protagoras; the more recent 
fate of Prodicus, and the narrow escape of Aspasia. Besides, 
the national religion, such as it was, consti‘uted the basis of 
the little morality which still existed. It became a prudent 
reformer to touch it with a gentle hand; and to uphold its 
authority, until the people were prepared for a better system. 
His wise conservatism is favorably contrasted with the pre- 
cipitate and reckless zeal of the French Jacobins, who, in 
their eagerness to remove the rubbish of superstition, which 
had gathered around the sanctuary, set fire to the building, 
and involved every thing in smoking ruin. ; 

To the perfection of Socrates’ system one thing alone was 
wanting. It was not given to him to survey those subjects 
whch lie beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, and 
become the organ of divine communication to man. It was 


* Val. Max. refers to Socrates as quoddam terrestre oraculum. Lib. VIL 
2. See the passages in Juvenal. Sat. X. 346. Persius Sat. IL. 69. 
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reserved for a greater than Socrates, to challenge attention 
as a divinely commissioned instructor; to propound the 
most sublime and awful traths, in the language of revela- 
tion ; and to be the teacher, not of Greece alone, but of all 
nations and of all times. For such a teacher, Socrates him- 
self longed ; and had his lot been cast in Judea instead of 
Greece, and a few centuries later, it is perhaps not too much 
to assert that he would have listened with unspeakable de- 
light to him who spake as never man spake; and would 
have rejoiced to find, in the teaching of inspired wisdom, all 
h‘s doubts resolved, and his Joftiest hopes confirmed. When 
he he'd his thirty days converse with his friends in prison, 
the light of prophecy still lingered on the hills of Judea; 
but the illustrious individual had not yet appeared who was 
to fulfil its sublime predictions.” 

Morals. It is the remark of the eloquent historian of 
ethical science, that Socrates was “much more a teacher of 
Virtue than even a searcher afier truth, 

‘Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced, 

Wisest of men.’ 
It was, doubtless, because he chose that better part that he 
was thus spoken of by the man whose commendation is 
glory, and who, from the lofiiest eminence of moral genius 
ever reached by mortals, was perhaps alone worthy to place 
a new crown on the brow of the martyr of virtue.”t This 
well earned tribute from England’s greatest poet, erdorsed 
by one of her purest philosophers, while it accords with our 
feelings of reverence for the luminary of practical ethics, 
must not be allowed to d’sparage his claims, as the promul- 
gator of those broad philosophical principles, upon which 
ethical science is founded. 

The science of ethics is to be considered, either as it res- 
pects the criterion of morality in action, or the theory of 
moral sentiments. ‘The question—What is a virtuous ac- 
tion ? is essentially different from an inquiry into the nature 
of those feelings with which we contemplate a virtuous ac- 
tion. The neglect of this important distinction has led to 


* The limits to which we intend to confine ourselves in this article forbid 
ae We must, therefore, refer our readers to those portions of 

enophon, from which the above estimate of his religion is taken. Mem. 
Lib. Ll. cap. 1 and 3 and 4. Lib. [V. cap. 3 and 6. Conviv. 1V.46. (Econ. 
V. 19. See also an article in the Biblical Repository, vol. 12, translated 
from Schweighauser’s Opuscula Academica. 

+ Mackintosh’s Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 17. 
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great confusion in ethical disquisitions. We must therefore 
request our readers to keep it in view, while we proceed to 
examine the sentiments of Socrates. With respect to the 
latter branch of moral inquiry, we have already given some 
hints. When we consider the scrupulous obedience which 
Socrates yielded to the monitor within his breast, we cannot 
hesitate to believe that he acknowledged the existence of an 
inward principle, which recognized the authority and felt 
the obligation of virtue. Those moral perceptions, which 
modern philosophy refers to an innate faculty, he ascribed to 
the voice of God within him—ri doméview—the divinity, that 
is resident in all hearts, whose smile is the reward of virtue, 
whose frown is the punishment of vice. 

The criterion of morality in action, according to the Gre- 
cian moralist, was its accordance with the will of God. Ar- 
guing from the universal benevolence of the creator, he re- 
cognized utility as the expression of his will. The tendency 
of an action to produce happiness indicated that it was in 
harmony with that system of things, which derived its ex- 
istence from the ordination of a benevolent being, and must, 
therefore, have his approbation. An action was not virtuous 
because it was useful, but it was useful because it was virtu- 
ous; for it thus happily coincided with that scheme of moral 
government, which provides that virtue shall finally triumph 
and be secured in perpetual felicity. Hence a fundamental 
idea in the system of Socrates is the identity of the useful 
and the good. With him duty and interest, virtue and hap- 
piness, are synonimous; and he visited with the severest rep- 
rehension, those who attempted to put asunder these things 
which God had thus joined together.* 

The ethical and religious opinions of Socrates are closely 
intertwined. ‘The ground of moral obligation he resolves 
ultimately into the will of God. This sublime and stable 
principle bounds all his inquiries, and invests his specula- 
tions with the sanctity of immutable truth. It was because 
he heard, in the intimations of his genius, the voice of the 
divinity, that he yielded to it such profound reverence and 
prompt obedience. When he had once ascertained the will 
of God, with reference to any course of action, no solicita- 
tions could induce him to swerve from it. The smiles and 
the frowns of the world were alike ineffectual. The gloom 


* Mem. III. cap. 8and 9. Cic. de Off. III. 3. De Leg. I. 12. 
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of the prison could not shake his resolution, nor the appre- 
hension of death disturb his sublime sense of duty." 

It has been supposed by some that Socrates is chargeable 
with a moral heresy, in identifying the knowledge and the 
practice of virtue.t If the allegation be true—if Socrates 
ascribed greater potency to a sp ‘culative oe of duty 
than experience will justify, it was an error that “leaned to 
virtue’s side, a generous error, which sprung from his owr 
deep conviction of the transcendent loveliness of moral 
beauty. Ravished with her unspeakable charms, it was 
naiural for him to think that could she be but unveiled te 
the gaze of mortals, all would be smitten with fervent and 
holy love. It was, perhaps, this generous enthusiasm which 
induced him, like another master of ethics, to direct his 
efforts to 

“Teach the erriag soul 
Not wilfully misdoing, but unawares 
Misled.” 


But we do not admit the justice of the charge. Notwith- 
standing some incautions remarks, S crates distinctly taught 
that virtuous action shou'd be the principal study of man ; 
he alone was just who practised justice; and that a barren 
and unprofitable knowiedge was no knowledge at all. In- 
deed, in the moral instructions of Socrates, knowledge sus- 
ta'ns the same relation to virtue, that faith, in the Christian 
system, sustains to works; and as faith without works is 
dead, so a speculative acquaintance with the nature and 
grounds of morality, unaccompanied by corresponding fiu.ts, 
is au empty name. The knowledge for which he coutends 
is inseparably connected with an intense admiration of its 
object, and can be satisfied with nothing short of its pos- 
session.} 

As the means to the attainment of moral excellence, So- 
crates enjoined the observance of the strictest temperance 
tyxesreia, self-command. The higher principle in man, to 
b. row the imagery of Plato, was to be the charioteer of the 
sou!; and the lower propensi.ies were to be trained to im- 
plicit obedience. His temperance was as remote from mon- 
kish austerity as from oriental voluptuousness. The body 
was to be developed and invigorated by every manly exer- 

*Mem. I. 3.4. IV. 8. 6. +t Mem. IV. 2. 20. IIL 9. 


: Mem. IIL. 9.2. IV.66. Nitzh’s Chrislich, Lehre. §15. 
3l VOL. V.— No. 9. 
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cise, the thraldom of the senses resisted, and all those gro- 
velling appetites spurned, which might retard the soul in its 
upward progress to happiness and immortality. 

In the moral system of Socrates, then, usefulness was the 
standard, self-control the means, and piety the motive of 
virtuous action; and it was by a life conformed to these 
principles, that the soul was to reach its ultimate destination 
of union with uncreated perfection. 

It ought to be remembered, to the lasting glory of Socrates, 
that the lofty morality which he embraced in theory, was 
fully illustrated in his practice. He was no idle speculatist 
upon virtue and temperance, in the calm of philosophic pur- 
suits, and the shades of secluded life. Sallust could compose 
splendid declamations against luxury and vice, in gardens of 
unrivalled magnificence, and then sally out against the do- 
mestic peace of his neighbor ; and Seneca expatiate on the 
benefits of poverty, amidst a profusion of wealth that excited 
the cupidity of the Roman emperor. But Socrates was the 
man of virtue as weil as the expounder of philosophy ; and 
his own life was the best commentary upon his principles, 
Neither his country, nor his age, was favorable to virtue. 
Even the gods, the patrons of crime, were arrayed against 
him. But he continued undismayed, “faithful among innu- 
merable false.” ‘To assert the claims of philosophy, among 
a sophistical generation ; to vindicate the majesty of truth, 
among flatterers and sycophants; and to set an example of 
virtuous moderation, in an age which applauded Aspasia and 
Alcibiades, was the rare merit of Socrates. 

Politics. The ancient sages of Greece, Thales, Solon, 
&c., were practical legislators, as well as professors of politi- 
cal wisdom. ‘Their attention was directed to existing forms 
of civil polity ; and their object, usually, was to ingraft their 
own improvements upon the institutions of their country. 
This was the course of the earlier Athenian politicians, and 
continued to be pursued, as long as they did not despair of 
the republic. But when, in consequence of its progressive 
degeneracy, the Athenian government lost the power of self- 
renovation, and the germs were extinct from which a new 
and better system might have been evolved, some lofty spirits 
abstracted themselves altogether from public life, and soared 
into the regions of thought, to find a contrast to the disorder 
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of the actual, in the perfection of the ideal state.* The 
transition from the former to the latter method of regarding 
civil affairs was made by the Sophists. They taught general 
principles; but they had probably derived them from the 
existing state of things; and hence the principal end of 
their instruction was skill in political arts, especially in the 
resistless eloquence which “wielded at will that fierce demo- 
cratie.” ‘The science of government, the laws of social wel- 
fare, formed no part of their inquiries. This Socrates un- 
dertook. While the Sophists trained their disciples to the 
exercise of those arts by which they might manage or dupe 
the intractable demos, and gain the “sweet voices” of the 
shoemakers, brass-founders and pedlars, that compose the 
ecclesia,t Socrates directed his to the cultivation of such 
principles, as would promote the prosperity and happiness of 
the state, by laying its foundations deep and stable, in the 
virtue and piety of the people. He differed from the ancient 
sages, in that he held no political office, and abstained from 
all participation in the changes of the Athenian government. 
On the other hand he did not indulge in dreams of social 
perfection, in visions of the ideal state. He sought to reform 
the state by reforming the citizens. His labors were confined 
to individuals ; and he hoped by the inculcation of sound 
political principles, to prepare them for the discharge of 
public duties.t 

Hence, Socrates was not impatient te urge his disciples 
into political life. "The study of moral and political philoso- 
phy, and a diligent inquiry into the condition and capabili- 
ties of.the state should, in his judgment, precede an active 
participation in civil affairs. No one ever held in more 
perfect contempt, the pretensions of conceited ignorance, or 
chastised with more pungent satire, the impudence of politi- 
eal charlatans. It would be well if American politicians 
would profit by his instructions. In our times, when the 
rage for public life is so excessive, that almost all sorts of 
adventurers launch their little barques upon the stormy sea 
of politics, when our halls of legislation abound with strip- 
ling counsellors, and our public meetings ring with the 


* These speculations were not confined to the Greeks. The prophecies 
of Ezekiel, ch. xl. seq. contain a magnificent description of an ideal republic. 
Vid. Rosenmiiller. Seaolia in V. T. vol. 5, p. 465. 

+t Mem. III. 7. 8. 

: Wachsmuth. Hellen. Alterth. L. 2, pp. 314, 315 

§ Mem. IV. 3, 1. 
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applause of beardless orators, it would be profitable for us 
all, aud especially our youthful Glancos and Euthedemases, 
to sit at tle feet of the wise old man of Athens, and listen 
to his lessons of homely wisdom.* 

The leading political maxim of Soerates was that the good 
alone is useful,—the right alwaysexpedient. In the perfect 
exemp ification of justice, which is only another name with 
him for eternal and immutable law,t he plaeed the complete 
development of the politieal state Subjective justice, jus- 
tice in the individual, was living law, the harmony of the 
soul, the equilibrium of all the faculties of man, of which a 
well ordered and perfectly balanced civil polity was the an- 
titype, justice on the most enlarged seale ; and as the just 
mau stands in near approximation to the divinity, so, a civil 
polity, organized on the principle of perfect justice, would 
resemble the beautiful moral economy of that being, whose 
reasou is the highest law, and whose nature is absolute per- 
fection. The state is but the aggregate of individuals. 
Every individual, therefore, should be astate in epitome,—a 
republic in miniature; and rulers should be the very imper- 
sonation of absolute justice.{ 

It was doubtless because Socrates saw these principles 
daily trampled upon by the people of Athens, and their 
demagegue leaders, that he felt so great an antipathy to their 
unmixed democrzey,—an irrational beast,—a Briareus de- 
mented, with all bis hundred hands employed in evil. The 
still more Intense aversion of Xenophon may be paidoned, 
when we remember that the democracy of Athens committed 
an unpardonable offence against philosophy, in ihe person of 
its most iHlnstrious Oo: vament, his master, Socrates. 

The truly great statesman, aecordiug to Socrates, is the 
growth of a liberal and enlighicned phiosophy. Free from 
selfish purposes and servie tricks of juggling | oliticians, he 
s-eks his c untry’s welfare. His conscience is his law ; his 
glory, the unbribed suffrage of good men; his reward, the 
imperishable satistactions of virtue. ‘To impart vigor to this 
last hope of t! e honest patriot, the sages of antiquity indulged 
in those refined and beautiful speculations concerning a 

*Mem. 111.6. IV. IL. +t Mem. IV. 4 

+ For our views of the political philosophy of Socrates, we have been 
compelled to draw a little upon Plato. The Gorgias seems to us to te es- 
sentially a political treatise. It might be entiiled,—The application of 


Ethics to Politics. For other theories on the subject, see Mr. Woolsey’s 
able Introduction. 
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future state, which combine the severity of philosophy with 
the enthusiasm of poetry. They taught that the scenes of 
final retribution lay beyond this world. The foulest prisons 
in Tartarus were reserved for political malefactors, from the 
tyrant who outraged the rights and dignity of man, to the 
demagogue who profaned the worship of liberty with mock 
homage, and fired her temple with the very hands that had 
poured out hypocritical libations on her altar. But, on the 
other hand, the purest and most ravishing joys of Elysium 
were to crown the toils of the devoted patriot. At death, 
he would be wafied to the serene repose of the happy is- 
lands, and transferred to the society of kindred spirits, where 
. he would indulge in elevated converse, and listen to the ce- 
lestial music of the spheres. 

We have thus passed in review the claims of Socrates. If 
we have been so fortunate as to carry our readers along 
with us, we think that they are prepared to admire the sim- 
ple but beautiful picture, with which Xenophon closes his 
defence. 


“As to myself, knowing him of a truth to be such a man asI have 
described ; so — towards the gods, as never to undertake any 
thing without having first consulted them ; so just towards men, as 
never to do an injury, even the very slightest, to any one; whilst ma- 
ny and great were the benefits he conferred on all with whom he had 
any dealings ; so temperate and chaste, as not to indulge any appetite, 
or inclination, at the expense of whatever was modest or becoming: 
so prudent, as never to err in judging of good and evil; nor wanting 
the assistance of others to discriminate rightly concerning them: so 
able to discourse upon, and define with the greatest accuracy, not on- 
ly those points of which we have been speaking, but likewise every 
other; and looking as it were into the minds of men, discover the ve- 
y moment for reprehending vice, or stimulating to the love of virtue. 

xperiencing, asI have done, all these excellencies in Socrates, I 
can never cease considering him as the most virtuous and the most 
happy of all mankind.” Fielding’s Translation. 

Such a rare assemblage of virtues,—such an unique phe- 
nomenon of goodness, it might be supposed, would have 
been suffered to remain upon the earth, But this is a strange 
world. The annals of our race are emblazoned with the 
exploits of warriors,—the scourges of mankind; and the 
earth is covered with their trophies. History records, also, 
the names of two individuals, who, although with widely 
disproportionate claims to veneration, labored, each sincere- 
ly. for the benefit of mankind, One of them drank hemlock 
at Athens ; the other expired on the cross at Jerusalem. 
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We are not partial to the comparison which is frequently 
drawn, after the manner of Rousseau, between the son of 
Sophroniscus and Jesus of Nazareth; believing with Mr. 
Felton, that it is “not only tasteless and daring, but impious 
towards the unspeakable excellency of that exalted name.” 
Between the individuals there can be no comparison. But 
the circumstances of their lives and death, are, in many res- 
pects, so similar, that in reflecting upon one, the mind natur- 
ally recurs to the other. We shall not dwell upon these. 
The reader will probably notice them as we proceed. 

It is an error to suppose, with Tertullian* and some of the 
other Fathers, that Socrates perished as the martyr of theism, 
The charges, upon which he was arraigned, were, according 
to Xenophon, opposition to the national gods, the introduc- 
tion of new divinities, and the corruption of youth. But 
even these charges would not have resulted in his condem- 
nation, had it not been for peculiar circumstances. The pub- 
lic mind of Athens was in one of its periodical states of fer- 
mentation. The people,embittered by national disaster and 
disgrace, and writhing under the fatal consequences of the 
Peloponnesian war, into which they had been hurried by the 
ambitious policy of Pericles, and of the war with Sicily, 
which was the project of the impious and profligate Alcibia- 
des, had been subjected to the cruel thraldom of the Thirty 
tyrants, but had thrown off the yoke and were again in pos- 
session of their adored republic. Bitter experience had 
taught them the evil of that innovating policy which had 
been introduced by Pericles, confirmed by Alcibiades, and 
consummated by Critias. They sighed over the expiration 
of primitive piety and manners. Their indignation was ir- 
repressible. They meditated a deadly blow at the authors 
of their calamities. They were impatient for a victim ; and 
upon whom would the selection fall, more naturally, than 
upon the friend of Pericles, and the instructor of Alcibiades 
and Critias. Led on by factious demagogues and fanatical 
priests, they assailed the purest man of the times,and dragged 
Socrates before the court of the Heliza, to answer to the 
charge of despising the gods and corrupting the youth of 
his country. It was impossible that a poor and friendless 
old man could withstand the opposition of the chief priests, 
the rage of the sophists, Athenian scribes, and the clamor of 


* Apol. cap. 14. Cudworth’s Intellectual System, I., p. 528. 
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the demagogues, whose zeal for pure democracy equalled the 
ceremonial exactness of political pharisees. Had his merits 
been weighed before the Areopagus, the republic might have 
remained guiltless of his blood; for, even in the age of So- 
crates, that celebrated court had not lost the high sense of 
justice and profound wisdom, which had made its decisions 
the models of judicial purity throughout the world.* But 
the case was tried before the Helizea; and the pious Socrates 
was pronounced guilty by the jurymen of Athens, a mob of 
five hundred democrats,——thus illustrating the folly of their 
judicial policy, and the uncertainty of earthly justice.t 

It is unfortunate for the fame of Aristophanes, that his 
name is so invidiously associated with that of the Grecian 
sage. The measure which he meted has been measured to 
him again; and he has been punished for his unjust accusa- 
tion of Socrates, with a severity much beyond his real de- 
merits. The tide seems, at length, to be turning in his favor. 
His defence has been undertaken by able and brilliant advo- 


cates. They have brought to their work a ripe scholarship, 
and an ingenuity which would seem ominous of success ; 
and were it not for the exceeding badness of the case, the 
charges in the indictment being too plainly worded and fully 


proven, we should expect to see the ill-fated comedian 
emerge from the obloquy of centuries, and “flame in the 


* Mem. IIL, 5. 

t It is frequently asserted that Socrates was condemned by the tribunal 
before which the apostle Paul, in later times, was summoned; and the co- 
incidence is sometimes dwelt upon, at large, in the pulpit. Even the learned 
Warburton nods here. Div. Leg. L., p. 86. Weare reluctant to destroy a 
favorite idea; but it is entirely inconsistent with the facts of the case. The 
Areopagus originally took cognizance of offences against religion ; and its 
powers seem to have been very great, and not very precisely defined. These 
were curtailed by Pericles, through the instrumentality of Ephialtes. After 
the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, and the restoration of the Athenian 
constitution, attempts were made to restore these powers, but without suc- 
cess, being resisted by the democratic spirit of the people. Vid. Schéman’s 
Antig. Juris Publici Grecorum, p. 300. Dr. K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch 
der Griechischen Staatsalterthiimer, Heidelburg, 1841, 8.241. H. D. Hiil- 
mann’s Staatsrecht des Alterth—Cdéln. 1820, S. 177-185. Socrates was 
tried before the Heliea, a court composed of from 500 to 1500 dicasts or ju- 
rymen. For information concerning this court, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Packard’s note, p. 198. Gillies’ Greece, ch. 24. Hermann’s Lehr- 
buch, S. 299. Meier’s Attische Process, 8. 144. G. F. A. Blankensee, De 
Judicio Juratoram apud Grecos et Romanos, p. 9. Becker’s Demosthenes 
als Staatsman und Redner, 8. 524. He must not confound this judicial 
process among the Athenians, with the modern practice of trial by jury. 
On this latter subject, see an elaborate dissertation, by an American schol- 
ar, entitled De vera judicii Juratorum origine et auctore T, C. Reynolds. 
Heidelberge. 1842. 
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forehead of the morning sky.” But we are not yet prepared 
to exculpate the poet, at the expense of the sage, and sacri- 
fice at the shrine of a reckless and wayward genius, the well- 
earned fame of the greatest of philosophers. 

The Schlegels first came forward with an appeal from the 
general verdict, in modest apologies for Aristophanes.* Mr. 
Mitchell goes further; and challenges our gratitude to the 
poet for the work which he achieved.t But with all his ad- 
miration for a favorite author, he cannot divest himself of 
the reverence, which the character of Socrates is suited to 
inspire; and seems troubled with “compunctious visitings.” 
“He seems,” says his reviewer, “like the executioner of Ma- 
rius, so struck with the dignity of his victim, so awed by the 
splendid powers of Socrates, and the sublimity of some of 
the doctrines he unfolds, that he has no heart to deal the final 
blow.” His reviewer is hardy enough to undertake the 
task. He attempts a “complete justification of Aristopha- 
nes,” by a vigorous assault upon the character and philoso- 
phy of the Athenian sage; and if the fame of Socrates were 
not too firmly established, to be overthrown by so powerful 
an assailant, we should tremble for the security of that hon- 
ored name. The lofty virtue which defied the profane scoffs 
and bitter calumnies of the reckless comedian, is unscathed 
by the polished shafts of his modern editors and advocates. 

The grounds upon which the apologists of Aristophanes 
rest his defence, are the identity of the Aristophanic and 
Platonic portrait of the philosopher ; and the “actual simili- 
tude between the Socrates of Plato and the sophists.” Mr. 
Mitchell makes out a pretty fair case, by referring to objec- 
tionable passages in Plato; and charging them upon his mas- 
ter. Tu this we demur, It is a kind of special pleading, 
which is as unjust to the memory of Socrates, as of bis ima- 
ginative disciple. No one, we are persuaded, who will study 
impartially the plain practical character of Socrates, as de- 
lineated by Xenophon, will ascribe to him the absurd doc- 
trines which Plato puts into his mouth, It would seem, from 
the well-known anecdote of Diogenes Laertius, that Plato 
began very early to mingle his own speculations with the 
doctrines of his master. Socrates exclaimed, on hearing his 
Lysis, “Oh Hercules, how many stories has this young man 


* Hist. of Literature, by F. Schlegel, p. 36. 
+ Preliminary Dissertations. 
t Edinburgh Review, No.68. 
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forged about me !”* Even if this story be apocryphal, we 
have other evidence of the fact. After the decease of So- 
crates, Plato travelled into Egypt, the primeval storehouse 
of barren wisdom and mystic speculation, became familiar 
with the Pythagorean dogmas,—of which his intense admi- 
ration of Epicharmus affords ample evidence,—and drew 
from them many of the sentiments, of which he has made 
Socrates the expounder, in his dialogues.t His doctrine of 
the soul, its eternity and metempsychosis, was, if we may 
credit a competent judge, an off-shoot of the Pythagorean 
mysticism, engrafted upon the simple and practical teaching 
of Socrates.[ Of these and kindred speculations, so foreign 
to the manner and object of Socrates, there is not a trace in 
Xenophon. He even condemns his fellow-disciple for the 
liberties he takes with the name of their master. How are 
we to account for the censure of Xenophon, and his silence 
with respect to this mysterious and unprofitable wisdom, 
except upon the supposition, that it formed no part of the 
instructions of Socrates, and was either drawn by Plato from 
his own boundless imagination, or picked up in his conver- 
sation with the priests of Egypt? That much of the vain 
wisdom and false philosophy, which Plato prized, was repu- 
diated by Socrates, we have the express testimony of Cice- 
ro.§ But, independently of the judgment of antiquity, who 
that has formed his conception of the great philosopher from 
the narrative of Xenophon, can believe, for a moment, that 
he ever countenanced such sentiments as are found in the 
Republic, or indulged in such speculations as occur in the 
Meno? And yet it is upon such sentiments and specula- 
tions, that Mr. Mitchell and his reviewer would establish the 
verisimilitude of the Aristophanic Socrates, and justify the 
poet, in the bitter satire and overwhelming ridicule which 
he heaped upon the sage. Let our readers review the char- 
acter which we have given of Socrates; let them contem- 
plate his modesty, his pure morality and unaffected piety, 

* Athenzus relates a similar story. Vid. Tenneman’s Life of Plato in 
Selections from the German, by Edwards and Park, p. 324. 

+ Quin. Inst. 1,19. Val. Max. VIII. 7. Plin. Nat. Hist. XXX.,1. It 
is sometimes stated that Plato conversed with the prophet Jeremiah. But 
this is contradicted by stubborn dates. The statement is made, we pre- 
sume, on the authority of Augustine De Doc. Christ. II. 28. He afterwards 
corrected the error, in his Retrac. IL, 4. 

: Cic. Tus. Disp. I., 17. 

§ De Fin. V. 29. Acad. I. 12. De N. D. I. 12. In this last passage he cen- 
sures Xenophon, but on grounds which we have shown to be untenable. 


32 VOL. V.— No. 9. 
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his life of practical benevolence, the whole tenor and spirit 
of his philosophy, and ask themselves whether they discern 
any resemblance to that vaunting pretender, atheist, and 
mystagogue, whom the author of the Clouds held up to the 
derision of his Athenian audience? Surely, no man was 
ever more mistaken in his hero. His contemporaries seem 
to have thought so; for the play was condemned at its first 
representation; not, certainly, for lack of merit,—for it 
abounds with the most pungent wit, the broadest humor and 
the noblest poetry,—but because of its irreverent treatment 
of the philosopher, before a people that had not yet lost all 
respect for virtue. 

We acquit Aristophanes of any share in the condemna- 
tion of Socrates. We yield no credence to the calumny, 
that he was bribed by the enemies of the philosopher. Even 
if the discrepancy of dates did not refute the charge,* we 
could not believe him capable of uniting with Anytus and 
his compeers, in their diabolical effort to bring the best of 
the Athenians to the hemlock. He was a professed wit; 
and it is characteristic of such to be less conscientious in 
the selection of their victim, than vigorous in the use of their 
weapons. Like Lucian, Rabelais, Voltaire, Swift and Sterne, 
he may have been more ambitious to display his genius than 
to benefit mankind, and provided his own reputation were 
advanced, cared very little whether his poisoned arrows 
rankled in the bosom of guilt, or disturbed the repose of vir- 
tue. Perhaps there was some jealousy, too, in the motives 
which urged his attack upon the philosopher. His faint 
praise of Auschylus and Sophocles, and his splenetic hatred 
of Euripides, the disciple of Socrates, certainly give some 
countenance to the suspicion. It ought to be recollected, in 
justification of Socrates, that the same reckless wit that iden- 
tified him with the sophists, branded with the odious epithet 
of woman-hater, the amiable author of the Alcestis, a pro- 
duction embodying the most affecting instance of woman’s 
generous and self- sacrificing love. We are conscious of no 
antipathy to the Attic comedian. On the contrary, we 
would fain join with Mr. Mitchell in hiding his moral delin- 
quency. But we must say, in parting with him, that his as- 
sault upon Socrates and Euripides reminds us of the impious 
king of Babylon, who tore down the altars of the gods to 
erect from the ruins a colossus to his own pride. 

The Clouds was exhibited twenty-five years before the trial of Socrates. 
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The vindication of Socrates has expanded beyond due 
bounds, in our hands; and we wish, for the sake of the rea- 
der, as well as ourselves, that it were done. But the accu- 
sers of Socrates have recently presented a new issue; and 
we must meet them there before we close. The philosophy 
of the ancient sage is to be set aside on the ground of inu- 
tility ; and the mild effulgence of that orb, which has shone 
upon the path of mankind for more than two thousand years, 
is to be eclipsed by the dazzling light of more modern lumi- 
naries. Bentham and Bacon are to lord it over the whole 
hemisphere. Dr. Bowering, the exponent of Benthamism, 
associates Socrates and Plato, “talking nonsense under pre- 
tence of teaching wisdom ;” and would have us discern in 
the quondam occupant of Queen-Square Place, an intellec- 
tual Columbus, the discoverer of a new continent in morals, 
We have neither time nor inclination to expose the assump- 
tions of the utilitarian school.* We have already said enough 
to refute their irreverent reflections upon Socrates, with 


whom the stammering octogenarian possessed no points of 


similitude, except the clumsy affectation of a simple garb 
and a homely fare. 

Weare sorry to find Mr. Macaulay among the assailants 
of Socrates. We regret to see the splendid powers, which 
were so worthily dedicated to the task of vindicating the 
fame of Milton and Cromwell, employed in disparaging the 
claims of the Grecian philosopher. This ingenious and ele- 
gant writer, in his article on Bacon, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, has contrasted the philosophy of the English and the 
Athenian sage; and while he awards to the one, the high 
praise of contributing to the welfare of mankind, he can see 
in the other little to commend. In this depreciation of the 
Socratic philosophy, he thinks also that he has the sanction 
of Bacon’s honored name. “Our great countryman,” says 

* See an article in the Southern Review, vol. 7, by an able and elegant 
scholar, alas! now no more. The thorough-going utilitarian, might be ap- 
propriately addressed in the words of Admetus to Pheres, gayruv diam péarsig 
adLuyia, Eurip. Alces. 658. 

x —— , 

t It would seem, from a hint dropped by Cicero, De Off. I. 41, that it was 
by no means uncommon for pretenders to philosophy to ape the manners of 
its great teacher. After Aristippus introduced the fashion of wearing long 
beards, a host of aspiring dunces cultivated the re appendage. 
Such pretensions are “by the barber’s razor best subdued.” A pair of scis- 
sors might have banished from the earth nearly all the wisdom that then 
existed. 
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he, “evidently did not consider the revolution which Socra- 
tes effected in philosophy, a happy event.”* 

We must first attend to Mr. Macaulay. If we succeed, 
as we trust we shall, in removing his objections, we can then 
approach with more confidence the venerable shade of Ba- 
con; and perhaps we may be able to show that the English 
philosopher, instead of deploring the influence of Socrates, 
has reserved his censures for his successors, who mingled 
their own baneful speculations with the 

“Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 

Of Academics old and new,” 
perverting his dialectics into wordy disputation, and substi- 
tuting for his modest confession of ignorance on subjects 
too deep for human penetration, their own immoral and un- 
limited scepticism. 

Mr. Macaulay’s objections proceed upon the false assump- 
tion to which we have, already, more than once, adverted— 
the identity of the ideal philosopher which Plato has drawn, 
and the real Socrates. He quotes certain remarks from the 
Republic of Plato, in which arithmetic, mathematics and as- 
tronomy are referred to, in terms of undue disparagement, 
as subservient to mental discipline rather than to practical 
results ; and seems to think that he has made his charge good 
against the philosophy of Socrates. It is unjust even to 
Plato, to press these passages too much, since he has ex- 
pressed himself elsewhere in a different manner. 'T’o Socra- 
tes they are entirely inapplicable. According to him, the 
value of these sciences consists solely in their utility, in their 
application to the purposes of practical life; and his grand 
objection to the professors of physical science in his day, 
was, that they wandered into fruitless speculations and theo- 
ries, instead of making their investigations tributary to the 
welfare of mankind.t If,in some respects, he was disposed 
to narrow too much the boundaries of human knowledge, 
and dissuade his followers from pursuits, which have since 
led to the happiest results, it must be recollected also, that 
Bacon has spoken slightingly of the study of mathematics, 
and for the same reasons, because he despised the arrogant 

‘claims which were set forth by the advocates of mathemati- 
cal science, and distrusted its utility.t 


* Macaulay’s Miscellanies, vol. 2, p. 444. 
+t Mem. IV., cap. 7. 
t De Augmen. Lit, 3, cap. 6. 
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There is no contrast between the philosophy of Bacon 
and the philosophy of Socrates. 'They have the same aim, 
and are actuated by the same spirit. Bacon and Socrates 
were fellow-laborers in the same great field: and the only 
difference between them is, that while one sought chiefly the 
physical welfare of man, the other gave the preference to his 
moral interests. Each surveyed, with comprehensive mind, 
the condition and wants of the age in which he lived. So- 
crates was deeply impressed with man’s moral degradation, 
Bacon with his physical destitution. And the reasons are 
obvious. Socrates lived in an age of Sophists and juggling 
politicians. He saw the great deeps that were about to pour 
forth a disastrous deluge over the world, and he hoped, by 
the enunciation of a living system of moral truth, to build an 
ark for the saving of the nations. Bacon appeared upon the 
stage of action when the world had just escaped from the 
bondage of the dark ages, and the war of opinions to which 
the Reformation gave rise. The gloomy asceticism of the 
middle ages had enjoined neglect of the body and contempt 
of physical comfort, and amid the struggles and throes of the 
mighty revolution that followed, when opposite parties were 
contending for the empire of the soul, it is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising that they forgot that men had bodies to be fed and 
clothed. It is the merit of Bacon that he directed attention 
to the physical welfare of man. But neither Bacon nor So- 
crates was exclusive in his views.“ Physical and moral 
science entered into the plans of both ; and the relative pro- 
portion, in which they should be intermingled, was to be de- 
termined by utility, their bearing upon human happiness. 
They were both eminently practical philosophers. If either 
was induced by that peculiarity of the mind which causes a 
favorite object to expand, in its estimation, beyond its real 
dimensions, to attach a disproportionate share of importance 
to his own sphere of labor, it was perfectly natural. But 
the error of Socrates, if this were his error, is the more noble. 
If he preferred the moral to the physical welfare of man, it 
was because he viewed him in his loftiest capacities, and 
graced with his noblest endowments. Socrates aimed at 
the moral elevation of his countrymen. He had started in 
a noble race for a noble prize, and he would not stop to pick 
up even the golden apple. 


* Nov. Organum, Lib. I. Aph: 127. 
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We would express ourselves with that deference and res- 
pect for Mr. Macaulay’s judgment, which his great abilities 
must always inspire. He seems, however, throughout the 
whole of the contrast which he has drawn between the an- 
cient and the modern philosophy, to have been under the 
influence of one of those idola fori, against which Bacon 
has so strenuously warned us.* A partial view of that de- 
ceitful word utility, as relating to physical enjoyment, rather 
than “the general well-being of the individual and the spe- 
cies,” has induced him to claim for the English philosopher 
merits which he himself would have discarded. “If,” as Mr. 
Hallam has justly remarked, with reference to this very point, 
“Bacon looked more frequently to the former, it was because 
so large a portion of his writings relates to physical observa- 
tion and experiment. But it was far enough from his design 
to set up physics in any sort of opposition to ethics, much 
less in a superior light.”t If the multiplication of conve- 
niences for physical enjoyment be the only measure of utility, 
if the construction of steam-engines and spinning Jennies be 
the chief end of man, if gliding in steam-boats and whisking 
along in rail-cars be the summum bonum of rational exist- 
ence, then the philosophy of Socrates presents little claim to 
attention. But a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. Steam-mills and water- 
mills, power-looms and power-presses are all good in their 
places, and so is a patent oven for baking bread. But man 
liveth not by bread alone. ‘There is something nobler than 
the body. ‘There are higher aspirations in man than those 
which spring from flesh and blood ; and so long as he shall 
recognize his exalted destiny, he will not hesitate to prefer 
the philosophy of Socrates to the specious allurements of a 
mere material utilitarianism. For our part, were we com- 
pelled to make the choice, we should forego even a residence 
in the New Atalantis for the privilege of sitting at the feet 
of the old Athenian, and listening to the charming notes of 
that divine philosophy, which refines our moral and social 
affections, and imbues us with the only principles upon which 
we can hope to enjoy even the physical comforts and conve- 
niences of life. 

3ut it is unjust to the memory of Bacon to bring his phi- 
losophy into competition with that of his great predecessor. 


* Nov. Org. Lib. I’ Aph. 43, 59 
+ Hist. of Literature, vol. II. p. 70, note. 
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Nor was this any part of his intention. ‘True it is that he 
has classed his followers, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epictetus, 
and 'Theophrastus, in the same category with Gorgias and 
his fellow Sophists, as tending alike to generate a vain and 
disputatious philosophy.“ But his admiration of Socrates is 
sincere and unbounded ; and in answer to all the aspersions 
which have been cast upon his name, it is only necessary to 
quote Bacon’s own vindication of the philosopher, and the 
splendid eulogium which he has pronounced upon his vir- 
tues. Socrates ille heroibus annumeratus est, et memoria 
ejus hominibus tam divinis, quam humanis, honoribus cu- 
mulata ; quim disputationes ejus, tanquam  corruptrices 
morum prius habits, pro preesentissimis mentis morumque 
antidotis ab omni posteritate celebrabantur.t 

If we turn from the systems of philosophy to contemplate 
the men, who can hesitate in the choice! Whose example 
has been most fruitful in good to mankind? that of the mar- 
tyr of virtue, or the votary of science,—of “poor Socrates,” 
whose name is embalmed by the veneration of ages, or of 
him, whom no unfriendly hand has transmitted to posteri- 
ty, as 

“The greatest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


We confess that we are reluctant to proceed farther. We 
are unmanned by our tenderness for the memory of the 


* Nov. Org. Lib. I. Aph. 71. 

t De Augmen. Lib. I. Bacon’s Works. London. 1837, vol. 2. p. 294. 
Socrates is also denominated, sincerus et solidus veritatis investigator. De 
Augmen. II. cap. 2. Advancement. B. II. See also De Augmen. I. p. 296. 
V. cap. 4. p. 363. The only apparent exceptions to the tone of admiration, 
in which he speaks of Socrates, are found in De Augmen. I. p. 300, and 
Nov. Org. I. Aph. 79. In the former passage his censure is evidently 
founded in misapprehension—omnia in dubis relinquens, being applicable 
to the Academics, but not to Socrates. The remark in the latter passage, 
that the example of Socrates deterred men from the cultivation of natural 
science, is historically true; but we have, we think, exhibited the grounds 
of his justification. Bacon was exceedingly hostile to the successors of 
Socrates. While he pays due homage to the intellectual greatness of Plato 
and Aristotle, he does not disguise his opinion, that their writings have 
proved detrimental to true science. De Aug. III. ch. 4. Coguilata et Visa, 
vol. 2, p. 640. Nov. Org. I. Aph. 77, 96. Impetus Philosophici, vol. 2, p. 
674. His contempt of Aristotle is unbounded. Imposterum maximus, the 
anti-christ of science, an Attila or Genseric, an Ottoman king who secured 
his reign by putting to death his brothers—are the terms in which he speaks 
of him. It must, however, be steadily kept in view, that these censures are 
confined to physical science. Bacon praises the moral treatises of Plato 
and Aristotle! and even their argument from final causes, against which he 
inveighs in physics, he deems appropriate in metaphysics. Impetus Phi- 
losophici. De Aug. III. 4. vol. 2. pp. 687, 338 
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great though erring sage. We take no pleasure in blacken- 
ing the name of one who so dearly expatiated his crimes. 
When we contemplate the sad results of his “hapless choice,” 
the gloomy hours of his imprisonment, his agonizing confes- 
sions and bitter tears, his deep humiliation and ruin, and the 
humble faith with which his lofty spirit, broken by the storms 

of state, sought refuge in the benign provisions and ennobling 
hopes of Christianity, and found “a peace above all earthly 
dignities,” we pause at the sight of greatness fallen so low, 
of virtue so utterly prostrate, of repentance so deep and sin- 
cere; and have no feelings but to cast the mantle of charity 
over his imperfections ; and were it not in justice to the 
fame of Socrates, with whom Bacon has been injudiciously 
brought into competition, we should here close our remarks. 
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We would not harm the modern Prometheus. But let our rea- 
ders reflect upon the great vices which deformed the personal 
character of the English philosopher,—the pliant morality 
which stooped to the basest means to accomplish its ends,— 
the cruelty which dragged to the torture an unoflending old 
clergyman,—the venality and corruption which provoked 
the caustic satire of Coke, and excited the pity of more gene- 
rous rivals,—the ingratitude which assailed the memory of 
his generous friend Essex, and tasked all his ingenuity to 
blacken his fame,—the petty ambition to which he prostitu- 
ted his princely endowments, employing himself in “things 
for which he was least fit,”—his grovelling devotion to ex- 
ternal splendor,—the false and showy Delilah, for whose fa- 
vors he submitted to be shorn of his almost super-human 
power and glory,—the whole course of his checkered life, 
until it terminates in the tomb, 


“His race of glory run and race of shame :” 


and they will turn, with feelings of grateful relief, to the 
character of him who has won from = every generation the 
praise of lofty and consistent virtue. 

If Bacon 


“From the gloom 
Of cloistered monks and jargon-teaching schools 
Led forth the true philosophy,” 
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it is the glory of Socrates that he led forth virtue from the 
retreats, to which the wickedness of man had banished her, 
and called the world to gaze upon her divine beauty; en- 
force! her claims by the eloquence of his blameless life, and 
dying, bequeathed to posterity an example, which no man 
cau truly study without becoming wiser and better. 


Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1—The Mysteries of Paris. A Romance of the Rich and Poor. By 
Evucene Sue. Translated from the French by Henry C. Demine. 
New-York: J. Winchester. 1844. 


Mr. Demine has made a very graceful and spirited translation of this 
popular, and, in some respects, very remarkable work. It is a work in 
which the author appears in the two-fold character of the philosupher 
and romancer. In his former character, we are not prepared to esteem 
M. Sue, very highly. So far as the benevolence of his philosophy ex- 
tends, it is no doubt highly creditable and praiseworthy. Whether it be 
available to any great degree for the benefit of his species, is another 
matter. The subject is one which involves numerous difficulties, and is 
not more luvid, because it is also one which is particularly susceptible 
of ingenious speculation. We do not perceive that the opinions of M. 
Sue, even when most novel, are quite or ginal, and when so, we are not 
so sure that they are then either true or wholesome. But it is not as a 
philosopher that we have need to examine our author, whose attractions 
will be found in his picturesqueness of detail, his variety of resource, 
the spirit of his narrative, and the general novelty—to us—of his mate- 
rial. His story certainly lays bare a condition of things in the moral 
and social world of Paris, of which, in our inartificial inferiority, and ig- 
norance, in this country, we could have had no adequate conception. 
Even now, we must ask ourselves,—“Can these things be true?” We 
can very well comprehend, from our own observation and experience, 
how, here and there, a monster like the “Schoolmaster”’ or “La Chou- 
ette,”’ and “the Notary,” might be found, in a great metropolitan city 
like Paris or London ;—but that there should be whole massed commu- 
nities of such monsters,—these, too, the creatures of a social condition 
which, having made, suffers them still to be free, and to prey upon its 
own bowels, with an industry and rage equally ardent and unscrupulous, 
is, of al] things, the most astonishing and terrible. While we are wil- 
ling to yield considerable credence to an author, like M. Sue, who has 
no reserves, and who nowhere shows the halting and hesitancy of a wri- 

33 VOL. V.—NO. 9. 
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ter who is compelled to tax his invention, we are yet free to declare, 
that we must have better testimony before we subscribe unhesitatingly 
to the genera! truth of this narrative as a picture even of Paris. We 
are afraid that our author has simply labored to “out-Herod Herod,” 
and, in the construction of a story of crime, to throw into the shade the 
frequent exaggerations of revolting pictures by which preceding roman- 
cers appealed to the prurient appetites of vulgar readers. 

The plan of publishing in weekly or monthly parts, is particularly 
favorable to this mode of accumulating horrors. The simple task before 
the author, in such a mode of publication, is to keep up the stimulus,— 
to see that the excitement of the reader does not flag ; and thus it is 
that, action becoming the paramount object, propriety loses its claims, 
and the symmetry of parts, and even of individual character, becomes 
an inferior consideration. The same practice results in a diminished 
regard to the frame-work and general d_pendance of the several periods 
of the story. The scheme of the “Mysteries of Paris,” is equally im- 
probable and inartistical. It depends for its success upon its startling 
and terrible events,—its strong contrasts,—its scenes equally strange 
and picturesque,—sometimes horrible and revolting,—but at all times 
full of spirit, well drawn and elaborately carried out. Such a career as 
that of Rodolphe would be impossible in any city. For young persons 
of either sex, whose characters are as yet unformed, it is a volume in 
the last degree pernicious. Such an episode as that powerful one— 
powerful but painful and humiliating in the extreme—of Cicely and the 
Notary, Ferrand, should alone be sufficient to exclude it from the hands 
of every woman not already and utterly abandoned. The story of Cic- 
ely and David on the coast of Florida, is equally loathsome and ridicu- 
lous. Its gross and absurd improbabilities, to those who know the 
country and the people, can provoke no sentiments but those of scorn 
and disgust, while, at the same time, it betrays one of the thousand 
modes by which the innovating spirit of false philanthropy is working 
adversely to our institutions. The frequent power of these passages in 
the “Mysteries” is not denied; but this very power makes the work 
still more objectionable in portions where the object is falsehood and in- 
justice. The scene in which the “Schoolmaster” is deprived of his 
sight is one of these—a terrible scene—admirably drawn throughout; 
but beyond all moral and social! sanction, and very much impairing the 
claims of Rodolphe to the applause which the author every where chal- 
lenges for his benevolence, his nobleness, his justice. ‘The deserts of 
the criminal are one thing, the power to punish is another. The philo- 
sophy upon which Rodolphe works, is that by which crime is to be pre- 
vented—the only Christian doctrine—not that by which it is punished. 
“Vengeance is the Lord’s !” is the axiom under which the prisons are 
to be purged and reformed ;—the security of society, not the wretch who 
invades its peace, being the great principle upon which modern philan- 
thropy prepares to build up the fabric of reform in all that concerns the 
relations of the community to its felons. 
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The sequel of the work, under the title of “Gerolstein,” is tame and 
shows a jaded invention. The moment the author withdrew from the 
sinks and stews of Paris, his invention seems to have failed him. We 
may almost suppose that he grew tired of his task. This ‘lame and im- 
potent conclusion,’ resulted necessarily from the plan upon which he 
wrought ;—a plan which did not contemplate the perfection of design, 
but only a succession of wild, wondrous and terrible events. The story 
should properly have ended at the barriers of Paris, with the death of 
Chourineur, and the final escape of Goualeuse, from the horrors which 
surrounded her, to a country where all was peace and sweetness, and 
all was in happy correspondence with the exquisite delicacy of her own 
etherial nature. Readers, generally, we think will reproach the author 
for the fate of La Fleur Marie, and yet, if the story was to be prolonged 
beyond the period we have assigned for its proper close, we do not see 
what else he could have done with her. Her destiny seems to be equally 
in keeping with her character and history. We are not sure that she is 
not made too morbidly to reflect, in the day of her pride and prosperity, 
upon the period of her involuntary shame and degradation ; yet, this too, 
is, in considerable degree, in keeping with the same character, seen 
through all its phases. The work, as we have said, is a very remarka- 
ble one in more respects than one, and to those whose passions have 
been trained and subdued by thought, and time, and experience, it will 
open new views of society, if not of man. At all events, to them, it 
cannot be hurtful, may be healthful, and must be highly interesting. 
But, from the young, we would as religiously exclude it, as we would 
exclude the gross pictures of similar histories, addressed to the eye, 
which issue from the same prurient regions. ‘The American translator 
deserves commendation for the general excellence of his translation. 
The publisher has also creditably performed his part. The edition be- 
fore us, is on good paper, in a type clean and new, and the impression is 
very far superior to the usual style of our cheap publications. 


2.—Alison's History of Europe. 4 vols. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1843. 


Tue publication of the American edition of this work is at length 
completed, and ina style sufficiently neat to make it eligible to every li- 
brary. It shall form a subject of our future analysis. At present we 
must content ourselves with acknowledging its general merits,—its 
spirit, —eloquence,—every thing, but its truth in what concerns Ame. 
rica. So far as republics and republican institutions and principles are 
concerned, Mr. Alison, if he sees at all, seeks through the very green- 
est medium of hostility,—as a man darkly, or coming suddenly out of 
darkness into a great light. He is not capable of the truth—not equal 
to its comprehension at all—in any matter that brings our country into 
the discussion. But that his book is very valuable on many accounts, 
we are not prepared to question. 
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3.—Colomba: or the Corsican Revenge. A Tale. Translated from the 
French of Prosper. Merimer, by a South-Carolinian. Charles. 
ton: Burges & James. 1843. 


Tue great success which has attended the publication of certain re. 
cent translations from the French, is likely to bring us rapidly and large. 
ly interested in the piquant jiterature of that very lively people; and, 
in the absence of a native literature « fcur own,—which ir the present 
besetting apprehension of the thoughtful-minded among us,—it is per- 
haps just as well that Jean Crapaud should divide, in some degree, the 
wholesale admiration with which we have been taught to regard the 
labors of his mighty rival and close neighbor. It is a consideration of 
this kind, rather than their intrinsic value, that makes us delight to see 
the novels, from the Swedish, of Frederika Bremer, and which persuades 
us of the efficacy of an increasing intimacy with the writings of modern 
Germany. By these new acquaintance, we are taught a lesson, which 
it has not been easy for our people to learn,—namely, that our English 
friends do not carry a monopoly of all of the precious goods of thought, 
and wit, and philosophy, and sentiment; that the Bulwer’s, the D’Is- 
raeli’s and the Dickens’, are not the unchallenged masters in their se- 
veral departments; and that, if we are disposed to concede their entire 
superiority over our minds, such a concession is not made by other na- 
tions, which have, indeed, very good reasons forasserting their own. The 
writings of Eugene Sue, Prosper Merimée and others, are likely to 
make us better judges of modern French romance, ihan those of George 
Sand and Paul de Kock; though, we are constrained to admit, that there 
are stil] too many things in the stories of the first named of these au- 
thors, too highly seasoned with the peculiar and dangerous condiments, 
by which the works of the last of them are commended to the vulgar 
admiration. 

From any objections of this sort, the volume before us, from the pen 
of Prosper Merimée, is happily exempt. It isatale of passion, charac. 
teristic of the peculiar customs of the times and people among which 
and whom the scene is Jaid ; full of exciting incidents and materials, but 
perfectly unexceptionable in morals. The translation does full justice 
to the style of the author. His version is free, easy and not deficient in 
gracefulness. We owe it —though this does not appear upon the title 
page—to a friend and neighbor— Mr. Frederick A. Porcher, of St.John, 
Berkeley, iu this State,—a gentleman of leisure and education, well 
kno..n to a select circle of friends and admirers, for his amiable man- 
pers, and intellectual acquisitions; who contrives, amidst the seclusion 
of our country life, tosolace the cares of the planter, by an occasional 
dalliance with the Muses. We trust that the success of this, his first 
sally into print, will be such as to prompt to a renewal of his public la- 
bors; and that he will not always confine himself to the subordinate 
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tasks of the translator. Colomba is from the press of our own publish- 
ers, of whose ability todo good work, our quarterly issues bear always 
the most ample testimony. It is beautifully printed, in neat form, and 
on paper very superior to that generally employed by the cheap pub- 
lishers. 


4.—Harper’s Pictorial Bible—The Holy Bible. Harper's Nluminated 
and new Pictorial Bible. New-York: [Published in numbers.] 
Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


A rich and beautiful work. The American press continues to sur- 
prise us with the singular and contradictory extremes, at one moment, 
of publications rarely exquisite for their typographical and pictorial ex- 
cellence ; and, at another, for the viilainously coarse materials and ras- 
cally style of theirexecution. The palace and the hovel go together in 
strange juxtapusition. Wealth and beggary embrace; and the rags of 
pauperism flout the robes of luxury with the happiest effrontery. The 
facts may furnish some foundation for new hopes in society. ‘The base 
editions have their uses as well as the best; and while the Jatter appeal 
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to the tastes uf those whose morals are too apt to have their sources in 
no deeper sentiments; the former, in spite of dingy paper and small 
type, speak home to the hearts and hopes of others, who can afford to 
seek their knowledge through a no more costly medium. At all events, 
let us hope that such is the case at present. 

The Bible is a volume equally deserving and susceptible of the most 
rich and beautiful illustration. The edition, of which a first number 
lies before us, is exquisitely conceived and finished. The publishers 
and printers have exhausted their skill upon it; and the artist, whose 
designs accompany its most glorious passages, has gone to his task in 
the happiest moods and moments of his fancy.- Chapman is one of the 
most tasteful and fanciful of our painters. He was the very man for 
this sort of Jabor; the demands of which bring happily into exercise the 
peculiar gifts and graces of his genius. Pure and pleasing in his con- 
ceptions, light and felicitous in his touch, he has the knack of hitting off 
a group, a grove, a bit of Jandscape, or the pers nification of a sentiment; 
with equal boldness and beauty. Some of the pictures in this number 
are very sweet and touching. With few exceptions, they are uniformly 
happy. That of “the Creation’ comes nigh to be a great conception; 
while that of the “Tower of Babel” is a noble one. There are some 
deformities in the “Death of Abe!,” and“The Fall of Adam,” though 
very graceful, Jacks originality. The “Flight of Hagar” is full of fresh- 
ness; and the Jandscape, which forms its back-ground, is appropriately 
expressive. But where there is so much to commend, we cannot parti- 
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cularize. We suppose it searcely necessary to say that, for general 
beauty of design and uniform excellence of finish, the American press 
has never sent forth a more exquisite volume. 


5.—Proverbial Philosophy: A Book of Thoughts and Arguments, origin- 
ally treated. By Martin Farquuar Tupper, Esq, M. A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford. First and second series. From the 
Fifth London Edition. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1843. 


THERE is something rather remarkable in the conception of this vo- 
lume. The author, though no Solomon, is acute, thoughtful, and en- 
dowed with no ordinary powers of reflection. With a great many com- 
mon-places, his book contains a great many original suggestions, which 
deserve to be weighed seriously, and which may furnish laws hereafter 
to other generations. ‘They will probably have very little effect on this. 
A book of proverbs, like a book of jokes, is not a volume for continuous 
perusal, and we confess to having only dipped, here and there, into this. 
When we shall have better digested its contents, we shall no doubt con- 
sider it more in detail. From the portions which we have examined, we 
are free to believe that it will well reward our consideration. Of the 
plan of the work we have our doubts. The author’s style is studiously 
moulded in the antique form. A few lines from his “Prefatory,” may 
serve to show its character, and the general vein of his writings. With- 
out being verse exactly, it is printed as if it were: 

“Thoughts, that have tarried in my mind, and peopled its inner chambers, 

The sober children of reason, or desultory train ot fancy ; 

Clear-running wine of conviction, with the scum and the lees of speculation; 

Corn from the sheaves of science, with stubble from mine own garner; 

Searchings after Truth, that have tracked her secret lodes, 

And come up again to the surface-world, with a knowledge grounded 
deeper; 

Arguments of high scope, that have soared to the key-stene of heaven, 

And thence have swooped to their certain mark, as the falcon to its quarry; 

The fruits I have gathered of prudence, the ripened harvest of my musings; 

These commend I unto thee, O docile scholar of wisdom, 

These I give to thy gentle heart, thou lover of the right.” 


The novelty of this style of writing has, for its object, simp!y to se- 
cure attention. The furce of a proverb is not to be increased by a stu- 
diously antiquated form of expression; and we should apprehend that 
such a style would be apt to discourage all but the resolute seeker,— 
the very person for whom proverbs are not particularly intended. Such 
are apt to make theirown. But we reserve what we have to say of Mr. 
Tupper for another season. Meanwhile, what is said, may serve to 
commend his book to other readers. 
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6.—Pictures of Private Life. By Mrs. Extis: Author of Wives of 
England, etc. First and Second Series. New-York: J. & H. 
Langley. 1844. 


WE have more than once had occasion to acknowledge the general 
excellence of Mrs. Ellis’ writings. For the family circle there are none 
better, and very few half so good. She not only thinks and writes well, 
but she thinks and writes pleasantly. Her philosophies are not only 
true, but they are grateful. She does not belong to that cravbed school 
of moralists, who think that nothing can be taught unless the birch is 
forever held in sight, and who take the most effectual way to defeat the 
usefulness of their own lessons, by driving their pupils from their sides. 
Mrs. Ellis works differently, and the consequence is that her school is 
always full. She is emphatically a popular writer; not one of those to 
provoke an uproar and to be forgotten by the ninth day, as if they had 
never lived; but one of those who steadily, though peihaps slowly, 
make their way into the affections of their readers, and there make their 
lodging-place forever. Her “Pictures of Private Life” maintain her 
reputation. They are six in number;—sweet, thoughtful, agreeable, 
and touching stories, that form a part of the household chattels of the 
young heart, and become essential to its happiness in after years. 

These volumes may be—nay, should be—put into the hands of eve- 
ry young damsel, as soon as she has turned into the pleasant primrose 
pathways of sixteen. 


7.—Life of Andrew Jackson, Private, Military and Civil. With Illus- 
trations. By Amos Kenpatit. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1843. 


Tuts work is to be published in parts. We have before us the first 
two numbers, very prettily printed in a large, clear type, on fine white 
paper, and in the very best style of Harper & Brothers. It is illustrated 
by several spirited engravings, one of which is an admirable full length 
of the veteran subject of the memoir. Of the merits of the letter press 
we have every hope. The parts before us are written ina clear, manly 
style, simple and forcible, and without diffuseness. Mr. Kendall is well 
known to the public as a vigorous and direct, if not an excursive writer. 
That he is fully in possession of his materials, we cannot question. He 
is known to possess the confidence of General Jackson, and, from long 
contemplation of his labors, and familiarity with his character, he comes 
properly prepared to do justice to his fame. His memoir will no doubt 
supersede the necessity for any other, and will probably—-and we may 
add properly—be made one of the household books of the nation. 
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8.—Neal’s History of the Puritans. Edited by Joun V. Cuoures, M. A. 
With portraits on steel. In two vols. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1543. 


A new edition of this venerable standard among the modern Theolo- 
gical Classics, will be found acceptable to our people at this particular 
juncture; —now, when old things seem to be threatened with being 
done away, and all things are promising themselves to become new. 
This work need only to rely upon its known merits and establisfed re- 
putation. We should speak unnecessarily for the one, aid vainly 
against the other. Something, however, may be said commendatory, in 
particular, of the present edition, which comes to us in an unusually 
good style, and is illustrated by very excellent heads of the great Puri- 
tan reformers. It derives additional value from the editorship of Mr. 
Choules, whose notes are frequent, and useful in the illustration of doubt- 
ful or incorrect matters in the text. 


9.— Ned Myers; or a Life befure the Mast. Edited by J. Fennimore 
Cooper. 
“Thou unrelenting Past, 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign.”—Bryanr. 


Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 


Nort a novel, but a very readable narrative of real life upon the sea. 
Ned Myers is a bona fide, living and breathing sailor, who, discovering in 
his declining life. as an invalid, that Mr. Fennimore Cooper was an old 
shipmate, when both of them were boys, tells him his story, which the 
novelist has put into form, and prepared for the public. ‘The pubiic 
really ought to be exceedingly grateful, as weil to Ned Myers as to his 
biographer. They have given us a very clear idea of the modes of iife 
among seamen; the sufferings among that wandering and unsettled 
class of people; the hopes and fears which influence them; and the too 
irregular passions and principles by which they are governed. It is 
from books of this description that the philanthropist, who sceks the 
amelioration of the oppressed and the unfortunate, may derive his most 
valuable suggestions. 
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